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IS DEDICATED, 



The following Sketches (for no better name do 
they deserve) of the society, manners, and pus- 
toms in India, I venture with the utmost timidity 
to bring before the public, trusting to an indulgent 
criticism on a first work. 

The pages are taken from notes during my 
residence at Madras, — a period of fourteen years, 
in the course of which time, I visited many of the 
Upper Provinces, and being connected with those 
who were well able to give me much information, 
particularly with regard to native character, feasts, 
and ceremonies, which a European Lady abroad 
is seldom able to obtain correctly, I trust my 
readers will not find them uninteresting. 

These notes were only meant for the perusal of 
kind friends; but change of circumstances has 
since induced me to arrange them, and bring 
them before the public, humbly soliciting their 
indulgence and patronage. 


PREFACE. 


viii 

Should this book meet the eye of any of the 
persons mentioned in its pages, I sincerely hope 
they will pardon my having used their names 
unauthorized; a liberty I occasionally deemed 
requisite as a farther and more satisfactory proof 
of the authenticity of many of the scenes I have 
depicted; with this apology I throw myself upon 
their generosity. 
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VOYAGE ’’fSgfflCJSW 


'O MADRAS, 


To those who walk abroad on the land, with their 
eyes shut to the beauties of nature which sur- 
round them on every side, a long voyage by sea 
must appear peculiarly monotonous; whereas the 
lovers of the grand and beautiful can behold in 
every passing cloud and in every roll of the 
mighty ocean, something to amuse or instruct 
them, while they are thus moving amid the won- 
ders of a glorious world. It is true there is a 
sameness in a four months' voyage to Madras ; yet, 
where you form one of a large company, half of 
whom perhaps are persons of cultivated intellect, 
— where you have an agreeable captain, intelligent 
ship’s officers, a variety of books, — and, though last 
not least in the scale of agreeableness, a great 
deal of fine weather, the time passes quickly and 
smoothly away, and at the end of the voyage you 
feel a regret, at parting, to be scattered over the 




2 v SECURING BERTHS* 

fast Indian peninsula, while many in all proba- 
bility will never meet again. . 

On first entering the ship which is destined to 
be a home for some months, all seems discomfort 
and confusion. Some of the cargo is not ye 
stowed away; passengers’ baggage is hurried m 
every direction ; people are crowding on tec./, 
you know not who they be ; you arc entire 
strangers to each other, your companions m the 
long voyage that is before you. The cabin is 
next entered: here all the furniture is huddled 
together; boxes, chests, beds, in short every 
species of article up to the very top is delightful 
melee; hardly anything being put to rights till 
the ship, is fairly out at sea. The poor carpenters 
then have no sinecure ; they are in constant re- 
quisition to make fast the things with cleats and 
nails, for the inmates of the cabin, who have not 
only to undergo the horrors of sea sickness, -an 
evil of itself almost overpowering,— but are also 
exposed at every roll of the ship to broken limbs, 
from boxes, drawers, and tables coming in violent 
contact with the sufferers. The inexperienced 
think they have done quite enough to have sent 
on board their cabin furniture and baggage ( or 
nothing but the hare cabin room is provided by 
the captain), and that all will be right and in order 
when they go on board ; hut they will soon find 
their mistake; and should they (which is frequently 
the ease) happen to ship a heavy sea before things 
are properly secured, drawers will fly out and 
dash against the opposite bulwark, hat-boxes, 
bags, books, bottles, and crockery will be in full 
chase after each other; and lucky the heads and 




REFLECTIONS AT SEA. 3 

limbs that meet with no contusion! Every article 
must be fastened with cleats to the deck or the 
sides of the cabin, by ropes passed round them, 
and when once all is arranged in its proper place, 
and stowed away in good order, there is plenty of 
room for all the passengers in tolerable comfort. 
The sea cot is very convenient ; it is fitted up 
with three deep drawers underneath ; it serves for 
bed as well as for sofa, and almost precludes the 
necessity of keeping boxes in your cabin. 

It was in October 18 — , that the “ Prince 
Blucher 55 sailed from Portsmouth, and after a 
voyage of ten weeks, reached the Cape of Good 
Hope. The weather all the way was exceedingly 
fine; there -was an excellent hand of music on 
board, and all things combined to cheer our spirits 
on leaving our native land. Those who, after a 
three years 5 absence are returning to Madras with 
invigorated health, looked forward to the sweets 
of the s^ice, active employ which is the soldier’s 
wish an'IrsS^L -staff situations, and all the etceteras 
that wero ues/red to fill their purse to overflowing, 
and enable them at no very distant period to re- 
visit their native land. The young people who 
were leaving the home of their fathers saw before 
them honour, riches, fame; and pleased them- 
selves with the prospect of being generals or 
judges. A few there were returning to their 
parents, whom they had not seen for many years, 
their minds filled with more curiosity than filial 
affection. They had been educated at first-rate 
boarding schools, and had learned all the accom- 
plishments of the day, but they knew not the 
parents they were going to rejoin. Absence had 





4 / AMUSEMENTS ON BOARD. 

weakened every mutual tie ; the name of mother 
caused no warm throb at the heart; the name of 
father was more associated with the idea of money 
sent for education or pleas 
collection of the gi 
infant years; and yet they 
was the cruel circumstance 


.sure, than with any re- 
side and protector of their 
were good girls; it 
of absence, of long 
absence, that had weakened, if not dissolved, the 
ties of natural affection. However, all parties 
were gay and happy ; each was willing to amuse 
and to be amused. The company consisted of 
forty-six ; the greatest number were cadets, some 
of' whom were destined for Calcutta. The time 
passed pleasantly. Captain Johnson had a good 
library on board, and was ever ready to lend books 
or read them aloud in the evenings. We danced, 
and sometimes played cards. Much amusement 
is often afforded by watching the wonders of the 
deep. The capture of a shark is an event of great 
importance, particularly to the crew, f- • besides 
thfv ^ratification of taking their revco-'^pon the 
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CROSSING THE LINE. 
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lives depend, he will be sadly handled, and worse 
still, should he not take it in' good part; for 
though the rigours of the ceremony are now 
much lessened, yet the jolly tar must have his 
game. One of the young cadets, when he heard 
what was going forward on deck, refused to come 
out of his cabin, nor would he give a trifle to the 
men, for the purpose of lessening the infliction of 
shaving. When it was found that he had locked 
his door, a sailor dressed in Neptune’s costume 
got into the port hole, and having soon drawn 
him out, brought him on deck amidst the laughter 
of all ; but far be it from me to say he was afraid ! 

The ceremony begins with a hail as if from the 
deep, “ Ship ahoyP The captain answers by order- 
ing the man who appears by the side of the ship 
in a boat or large cask, to come on board ; when 
he has got on deck, he says he has come from 
Neptune, who wishes to be received on board with 
his wife and attendants, to shave those who have 
for the first time entered his dominions. Leave 
is “granted, and presently about a dozen appear 
dressed in the most grotesque manner, as sea- 
gods, something resembling what would be re- 
presented on the stage for such; the principal of 
whom is Neptune, drawn in a car, ornamented 
with sea-weed, shells, and flags, with Amphitrite,. 
his wife, sitting beside him, and attended by his 
barber and followers. After a complimentary 
speech to the captain, they commence business. 
A large tub of salt water is placed oh deck with 
a thin plank across it, on which the unfortunate 
who is to be shaved is seated. A tub of tar and 
oil is at hand from which his face is plentifully 



6 PROVISIONS# 

lathered, and should he happen to open his 
mouth* to answer any of the numerous questions 
put to him* the brush loaded with the horrid mix- 
ture is unhesitatingly pushed into it. A piece of 
common rusty iron is used as a razor* with which 
the face is well scraped ; the hoard is then slipped 
from under the person* and he falls backwards 
into the water* from which he is left to get out in 
the best manner he is able. The luckless wight 
before mentioned was most liberally besmeared* 
half choaked* and nearly drowned. All the 
others were as gently used as the rough nature 
of the ceremony would permit* and were highly 
amused with the fun and frolic of the occasion. 
As for myself* I came in for my share. I had 
ventured on deck* and approached rather too near 
the main-top* from whence there descended two 
or three plenteous showers of salt water upon me* 
before I could regain my cabin. 

Though there was an excellent table kept on 
board* the two principal requisites of life* bread 
and water* were very indifferent in quality. # A 
very few weeks after our leaving England* the 
water had become so bad that it could hardly be 
drank; the very smell was sufficient to turn the 
stomach which was not quite recovered from the 
effects of sea sickness. The flour also had be- 
come bad* so that it may be well imagined with 
what zest we partook of bread and butter* on our 
arrival at the Cape; nor was a glass of spring water 
among the least of our luxuries# 

Though Cape Town has nothing prepossessing 
in its appearance* we were highly delighted with 
it* being a foreign place* and quite strange to 



THE CAPE, 


"-' in .-ver, j:,*ec- 

||||aai:is:; ; is featf and ele- 
: ibb§: q§mnteSy -with 

-.■•a. ■: dv? v--,iks. The 

.xiiQti-iiio lipiian three or 
l|J|i |n most luxuriant 
|g §> whom the garden 
i nost kind and hospitable 
r! M*.»- v k -e should partake 
the house. We 


the different wines - m * ; We were 
highly delighted witkfp^ 

merit, and it was with’ mik® quitted 

this agreeable retreat. 

We left the Cape in the mxdd^ 
the most lovely season of the y^|||p#| ¥( |i^|wo 
on three weeks afterwards we expeneneerf%.;§everf a ; 
thunder storm. The lightning struck the dim 
and split the mainmast. On the 13th of Sairiipr 
we encountered a violent gale, which lasted twf* 
four hours; the hatch-ways were Bkttene^-nut. 


most of us. The streets are narrow and irregular, 
and the houses mostly built with flat rp!f| and 
of white stone. There is generally a ) \ro\> ■ ' 
balcony about five feet from the ground, where u <■ ' 
is very common to sit in the cool rl ' , >,* 

and be stared at by the passers Jpbb 
being low, is very hot, but refiv ?. • ns j v 

always found in the houses that are built '.'a 
way from it. The delightful Constantia ■ ■ ( 

we all made a point of - , is i; 

about twelve miles fiy 1 , . x , 
road leads 
studded with 
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' 8 LANDING AT MADRAS. 

* • i ' . V. 

and the unfortunates below had not only to com- 
! :TM»$ with the terrors of the raging tempest, but 

SIS to endure the excessive heat occasioned by 
||I latitude we were in, and by the total exclusion 
v so long a period. The tiller rope was 
| M ice broken; the sea^ran mountains high, and 
• : for a or two after the tempest ceased did 
eoi : ; ur . ; our mainmast had given way, of 

r ■ He greatest probability, as it had 

bet. ■ : y damaged, we must have all in- 
evitably : The guns on deck were often 

several fee t under ^ a ter, the sea washing over the 
poop and clearing <wery thing before it. We 
were fortunate in hawing a most skilful captain, 
and a full complement of able seamen, who 
nobly did their duty : f or many long anxious 
hours; and to their ex er tions, under the merciful 
kindness of Providence, were we indebted for our 
safe arrival at Madras. . 



CHAPTER IL 


MADRAS, 


The appearance of Madras from the sea is 
anything but prepossessing, being situated on a 
flat line of coast ; and its white buildings are par- 
ticularly unpleasant, from the glare they occasion 
to the naked eye. The anchorage is about two 
miles from the shore. A ship, immediately on 
its coming to anchor, is surrounded by Massulah 
boats, and catamorans. The former are made 
of planks, joined together by coir rope, # and in 
appearance, they very much resemble the half of 
a walnut-shell ; they will hold from twenty to 
thirty persons. The catamoran is formed by 
two or three pieces of wood tied together at each 
end; it holds two persons only. These always 
accompany the Massulah boats, the men being 
experienced swimmers. Perhaps the most dan- 
gerous part of the voyage to Madras is the land- 
ing, for the surf is always high, and its tremendous 
breakers are never still ; they roll along with a 
thundering sound, and no ship’s boat can live for 
a minute in them. 

* The coir-rope Is made from the husky fibres of the coco-nut. 
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THE BLACK TOWN* 


The Black Town of Madras, as it is called, is 
the mart for all business ; in this and in the Fort 
are the public offices and shops. The garden- 
houses, as they are named, are the chief resi- 
dences of the officers and civilians. The style in 
which these houses are built is pretty ; they are 
situated in the middle of a garden, and the greatest 
number have only a ground floor ; some, that are 
of a very superior description, have one story 
above. They are generally surrounded by a deep 
veranda, supported by pillars, which shade the 
rooms from the glare of the sun. The interior 
appears, to the new comer, to be quite unfur- 
nished, for there are neither curtains nor fire- 
places, and seldom is a carpet to be seen. The 
sleeping apartments contain only the bed, which 
is generally placed in the middle of the room* It 
matters not at which end you place your head, 
as there is a head-board and pillows at both* 
Mattresses only are used, which are stuffed with 
cotton ; the beds are large and high, and are sur- 
rounded with green gauze curtains, which are 
made like a bag, only open at the bottom, and 
are tucked in all round, to prevent the entrance 
of musquitoes ; for should one of these dreaded 
insects gain an entrance, no rest will be obtained 
by the unfortunate occupant (particularly if he be 
a new arrival), however much the heat may have 
exhausted his frame; The feet and hands are often 
so dreadfully bitten, and consequently so much 
swollen, that shoes, gloves, and rings, become 
useless appendages. 

The walls of the rooms are all chunamed. The 
chunam is a kind of lime, made with oyster and 


STYLE OF BUILDING* 



other shells., chalk* and other ingredients?*^ the 
prepared by women ; ten or twelve of them w* 
stand round a quantity of the materials* with large 
flat wooden mallets* and as they beat it* they keep 
time by singing to the motion of their hancfe. 
With this composition the walls of the rooms ar- 
rubbed* which gives them a beautiful white k>' * 
lish* equal to that of the finest marble# L.i iho 
commoner kind of houses* the rooms are white- 
washed* or painted; paper is never used. The 
rooms are very lofty* from twenty to thirty fee r; 
high; the ceilings have generally a very'Taitghl:; 
and uncomfortable appearance; they very s.ueh 
resemble English barns* for the beams are 
fectly uncovered* and sometimes white-washed, 
but more frequently left the natural colour of the 
wood. When there is not above one story to rhe 
house* the roofs slope in all the rooms : the top: at 
the walled side will not be more than 15 feet, 
high* while the centre will reach to the ||dfM p 
above mentioned ; but the numerous rafters* v; klf/t 
cross the roof* appear all bare and uncovered. 
This latter unsightliness is occasionally remedied 
by the ingenuity of the ladies. They procure 
strong and coarse white cloth* which is sewn to- 
gether* and forms a sheet* that extends the whole 
length of the room ; this is placed from wall to 
wall* and stretched and nailed across ; frequently 
a deep frill is put round it* which forms a kind of 
cornice. This imitation of a ceiling certainly 
gives the room a more comfortable appearance ; 
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BAZAAHS. 


Tb^ed over, in black and white squares, which 
tjives them a beautiful appearance; or else they are 
covered with mats, made of bamboo, which is not 
very pleasant to walk upon, particularly with the 
delicate satin shoe of China manufacture, such as 
is always worn by our country women, 

I was very desirous, on my arrival at Madras, 
to pay a visit to the bazaars, as I had heard much 
of them, and had fancied that the bazaars in Lon- 
don were but an humble imitation of those in 
the East. I ordered my palanquin, and was car- 
ried to the bazaar in Triplecane, one of the best 
and largest near Madras. My ideas of Oriental 
magnificence were much lowered, on finding a 
long narrow street, scarcely sufficient for a coach 
to pass down, having on each side mud-houses, so 
lo#,; .that you could shake hands with a person on 
the roof, and displaying, on the dirty benches 
dutside the doors, merchandize of every descrip- 
' tion, while about a dozen black people, more than 
half naked, of the lowest description, served at 
each stall, talking all at once in the Malabar lan- 
guage, scolding and wrangling, with naked chil- 
dren lying or playing along the road, and a per- 
. fume, — not of otto of roses, or millefleurs, but of 
lamp-oil, garlic, and other nauseous articles. So 
much for an Oriental bazaar, — at least at Madras I 
The palanquin is a delightful conveyance, when 
you become used to it, though at first the motion 
is rather unpleasant. It is highly amusing to see 
the awkward manner in which people get into 
them, before being accustomed to it, and the dis- 
tress occasioned to many, by hearing the peculiar 
song of the palanquin boys, which, to the new 


PALANQUIN TRAVELLING. if 

arrival* appears like groaning with pain under the 
burden. 

The palanquin is like a long box* with sliding 
pannels on each side* and two windows in front; 
the seat from the ground is about a foot high* but 
when elevated on men’s shoulders* which is done 
by a pole extending from. each end* you are about 
three feet from the ground. You recline on 
cushions* which support your back. For short 
distances* you have four men at a time to carry 
you* two at each end* placing the poles on their 
shoulders* while four men run at the side* ready 
to relieve them* which they do about every two 
or three minutes. When you travel long jour- 
neys* the complement of men required is thirteen* 
six at each time under the pole* and one to carry 
their -cooking apparatus. Their song* if it may 
be so called* consists of monotonous sounds* each 
boy calling a different note* and all keeping exact 
time with their voices* as w r eli as with their feet 
This chaunt* and motion of the palanquin* ope- 
rate as a powerful narcotic* steeping the senses in 
forgetfulness* the influence of which few can resist. 
They seldom run more than four miles an hour* 
and it is astonishing to see how they will keep up 
at that even pace for twelve hours together* with 
die exception of halting once for about a quarter 
of an hour* to eat a little rice. The palanquin- 
boys* are generally Gentoos* and are the most 
trust-worthy and honest among the natives. An 
officer of my acquaintance was ordered from Hy~ 

* All mem servants in India are called boys, as in France * 
and sometimes, when yon call u boy/’ an old grey-bearded man 
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HONESTY OF PALANQUIN- BOYS. 


derabad to Madras* which is a distance of about 
four hundred miles* on sick certificate; he became 
much worse on the road* and died two days before 
he ctmld reach that presidency. The palanquin- 
boys conveyed the body to the office of Colonel 
Conway* adjutant- general*, and placed in his 
hands 400 rupee®;* which they said was in the 
drawer of the palanquin. Colonel Conway wrote 
to Hyderabad* and in answer was informed* by the 
paymaster of that station, that the poor officer had 
drawn that sum only the day before he started. 
Thus were the boys faithful to their trust* when 
they could have secreted every single rupee* and 
would not have run any risk of enquiries being 
made. 


CHAPTER III. 


HYDERABAD. 

Hyderabad is, perhaps, one of the most delight- 
ful stations in the Madras Presidency. The 
climate is particularly cool, and a constant succes- 
sion of gaieties and amusement is kept up, which 
the moderate temperature enables you to enjoy. 
The cantonment of Secunderabad, which is a 
military station, is about five miles from the city. 
Our troops are not allowed to go within the walls, 
which are very high and surround the whole 
town. 

The Nizam’s prime minister is friendly with the 
English, frequently calling, and sometimes giving 
a party to them at the Raj Baugh, which is about 
four miles distant from the residency, and a de- 
lightful garden of roses with pavilions. He gene- 
rally sent elephants to convey the invited guegts, 
three and four seated in one howdah, and thus 
twenty or thirty elephants would be conveying 
the party to this beautiful scene, where numerous 
fountains were jetting forth their cold and glitter- 
ing streams, adding coolness and freshness to the 
air. When it became too dark to wander about 
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in these delicious shades, dancing commenced, 
and the evening finished with a splendid banquet 
and fire-works. Occasionally, he had a native 
Nautch and Maskers, The minister is a fine 
handsome-looking man, very fair, and his manners 
are perfectly gentlemanly ; he was always willing 
to show any thing in the city to the stranger, that 
was curious. The British Resident at that time 
was Sir Charles Metcalf The residency was ever 
open in the most hospitable manner to all; his 
breakfast-table was constantly attended by some 
dozen of the officers every morning, and the most 
delightful balls were given in his house. Mr. 
Jenkins, the Resident of Naypore, was on a visit 
to him, during my stay at Secunderabad; the 
latter gentleman was also universally esteemed for 
his kindness of manner and great affability ; and 
both of them made it a point to call on. the whole 
cantonment, which was no very easy matter to do, 
considering the number of regiments, and the dis- 
tance they had to come, the residency being close 
to the city. There were four Native regiments, 
H, M,’s 30th regt. of foot, one of cavalry, and 
one of artillery, 

A curious scene occurred in one of the small 
bungalows, where two subalterns lived belong- 
ing, to the — Native Infantry. It is well known 
that the mere pay of subalterns is but small, 
being barely sufficient to settle their mess-bill 
every month, so that little can be spared for 
either house-rent or furniture. Three or four 
young officers generally take a bungalow be- 
tween them. They each purchase a chair, and 
camp-cot. The table is a joint purchase. The 
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furniture of the sitting-room consists of the table* 
one or two of the chairs* the interstices being 
filled up with bullock trunks* gram-bags* # saddles* 
and other articles ; while* perhaps* opposite to 
the entrance* and in a draught of air* is placed 
on the ground some straw well wetted* in which 
are three or four bottles of sundry liquors* with 
Hodson’s pale ale* cooling ready for the mess. 
It had been a brigade morning* and rather a 
hot day, when, after breakfast* the two officers 
having determined to indulge in a short sleep* 
had thrown themselves on their cots for this pur- 
pose* after they had previously disrobed themselves 
of their heavy clothing. Let it be always under- 
stood that shoes and stockings form part of the 
disagreeables which are generally dispensed with 
during the first four or five hours after rising* 
unless duty call to drill. The two boys belonging 
to the respective sahibs had retired to eat their 
rice* which meal takes up several hours of their 
time each day; they were in the cook-room or 
kitchen (which is always placed at the back of the 
house and at some distance from it,) so that the 
hall-door f was open to receive any person who 
chose to enter. Sir Charles Metcalf and his 
friend Mr, Jenkins descended from their carriage 
and entered* calling loudly for a cc boy but no 

answer was returned. “Is Ensign B or F— — 

at home T Still no answer. At length one of the 

* Gram is a kind of bean, on which horses are fed ; it is either 
soaked in water, or boiled, 

f The drawing-rooms or sitting-rooms are always called 
“halls,” and enter from the compounds or enclosures, where the 
house stands. The bed-rooms in these small bungalows, are on 
each side of the hall, with Venetian doors to let the air through. 
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suddenly-awakened and not a little testy occu- 
pants of the dormitory, the Venetians of which 
were nearly closed, exclaimed : 

" What the deuce do you want ? Who are you 
bawling out that way? Can’t a fellow get a 
minute’s sleep after this morning's hard fag to 
please those British residents ?” 

“The British residents want you. I am Sir 
Charles Metcalf,” said the good-humoured 
Baronet. 

ct Aye, aye, Smart, I know it is you,” replied 
the sleepy ensign ; “ take a glass of grog and be 
off ; you will find the brandy-bottle in the straw*” 

Ensign F — * — , who had been thoroughly 
awakened by the noise, now thought it best to 
turn out, knowing that if it were Lieutenant 
Smart, there would be no more rest. Bouncing 
into the hall, to his amazement, he saw the gentle- 
men, in propriis persons ^ one sitting on the only 
chair in the room, the other on the table. They 
both held out their hands to him with the greatest 
cordiality, and begged him to convince his friend 
B that they were really the persons they re- 

presented themselves, and not Lieutenant Smart 
of the 9th regiment, of whom they had often heard. 

B , however, could not be convinced except 

by his own eyes. So out he came, “ sans every 
, thing” but shirt and long drawers, and in that 
^costume was laughingly welcomed by his dis- 
tinguished visitors, who, after conversing for a few 
mi .mutes, invited them both to the residency to 
dimn\ er evening, and told them to keep the 
orog ^ ie straw f° r their friend Smart 
° A lad r S e party was formed to visit the city of 
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Hyderabad ; but we were obliged to have an escort 
of the resident’s, and all went on elephants. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Mussulmans and do not 
much relish the intrusion of Europeans into their 
city. They are all armed with swords and shields, 
and looked with a very jealous eye on the whole 
company. Even boys of five or six years old 
wear swords, and will draw them fearlessly if they 
are not spoken to with respect. The first thingwe 
were shown excited our surprise and attracted our 
particular attention : it was the Nizam’s regiment of,, 
women, a fine and really handsome corps, which 
is appointed as guard over the seraglio. They 
turned out to receive us, went through their exer- 
cises, and performed some manoeuvres in a most 
soldier-like manner. Their dress consists of a 
kind of tunic, and loose trowsers, military cap and 
other accoutrements of a soldier, but bare-footed. 
The band was formed of all ages, and the bass- 
drummer was a remarkably stout handsome 
woman. : 

The streets of Hyderabad are very narrow and 
the houses high for the generality of Indian 
dwellings, being some of them two stories above 
the ground-floor. On going along the range of 
streets, you are surprised by the variety and value 
of the merchandize exposed for sale. We passed 
down two of the principal streets ; in one were 
ranged on each side counters of open bags of 
precious stones of every description, particularly 
the turquoise, which is very abundant and remark- 
ably reasonable. Bags of emeralds, rubies, and 
amethysts, meet the eye on every side, together 
with diamonds from the far-famed Golconda’s 
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mine; these are ranged outside the houses, and 
sparkling and tempting they are to our gay English 
girls. In the other street, down which we went, 
were exposed for sale the most splendid shawls of 
Eastern manufacture of the most brilliant colours, 
some embroidered with precious stones, others 
worked with pearls. They are always sold m 
pairs. I saw one pair, the cost of which was 10001, 
while others were as low as 10?. 

At Secunderabad, the young and gay will 
always find some amusement going forward, 
cheetah-hunting, pic-nic excursions, balls, races, 
and parties, fill up each successive day. The 
cheetah is a small kind of leopard. They are 
trained for the purpose of hunting, and are always 
kept blindfolded, because in that state they are 
more tractable. When they are about to follow 
their prey the bandage is then removed from their 
eyes. Antelopes or deer are the animals they 
most generally hunt, and it is beautiful to see the 
spring which the cheetah takes, as it hounds after 
the stag. 

Sir William and Lady Eumbold were the great 
promoters of every agreeable pastime in this 
quarter. Their house, which was splendid, was 
situated near Hyderabad, in the centre of a most 
extensive garden, filled with the rarest flowers. 
The interior of the house was fitted up with' both,. 
English and Indian splendour, and the presiding 
goddess of this lovely spot, Lady Rumbold,— alas ! 
now no more, — -was an additional charm to this 
delightful retreat. The elegance and affability of 
her manners, the kindness and sweetness of her 
disposition, endeared her to all her acquaintances. 




LADY RUit'BfKLl), ; V • : 2 1 

l ri; 'ihiM stranger was at once by 

iMlfcd and delicate attention 
.: • e ■ : i • \ V >■ i her- Such was my lovely friend, Lady 
ifmhhoM !■' ■; ; 

1 • \avr.i shortly ordered to remove from this 
pleasant station, and with many regrets did we 
leave the numerous acquaintances and friends that 
had been formed in our two years’ residence at 
Hyderabad. 



CHAPTER IV, 


LIFE IN THE CAMP. 


A march with a regiment is one ot me most 
curious events of life in India. Tents are always 
travelled with, for there are no inns on the roads. 
Each officer is provided with two or three, and 
sometimes four of these tents; also with plates, 
o-lasses, chairs and tables, cot and bedding. All 
the baggage that is not particularly wanted, till 
the arrival at the next station, is packed up in 
bv two bullocks. The tents are 
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for furnishing the tent What I am describing 
are the requisites, ^wid number of persons, re- 
quired for the use of an officer and family. The 
carriers of these articles are called Coolies, lite- 
rally porters. There are two descriptions of these 
porters: one class carry their load on their head; 
the other (termed Cowery Coolies,) sling two 
baskets on each side of them, suspended from a 
thick bamboo across their shoulders. One tent is 
for a sitting room, another for the beds, a third 
for baggage and for bathing, which is one of the 
greatest luxuries in the East. In camp we always 
dine about 3 o’clock, and seldom take tea or sup- 
per, instead of which a few biscuits are served 
with wine or brandy-and-water, which latter, in 
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About four o’clock in the morning, wakened by the 
beating of the drums, “ Strike your tents and march 
away/’ are words which sound very unmusical in 
a sleepy ear ; but out of your cot you must get at 
the moment, for the next salutation you receive is a 
delightfully refreshing breeze, caused by some two 
or three lascars pulling your tent down and letting 
in the fine morning air, which causes you to 
quicken your motions. Shoes and stockings are 
hastily drawn on, and a substantial dressing gown 
and shawl put over your night-dress. Thus 
equipped, you enter your palanquin, nearly close 
the doors, and if you can again fall fast asleep, 
after$this sudden expulsion from your bed (which, 
after you become used to the mojpn of the con- 
veyance, you generally do), yon will arrive at 
the halting place, without having been conscious 
of the journey, by about six or seven o’clock- 
You seldom go more than ten miles a- day. The 
quarter-master of the regiment proceeds in ad- 
vance about an hour before the rest, to mark out 
the spot for the lines, and choose the best encamp- 
ment ground. When you arrive at the place, you 
find your tent ready pitched, for, if it happen to 
be moonlight, your dining tent has gone on an 
hour or two before you in the morning, if not on 
the previous evening; and now a hasty toilet 
must be performed, in order that the servants may 
lay the table for breakfast before the regiment 
comes up, which will be about half an hour after- 
wards. The camp is formed in a square, the mess- 
tent is placed in the centre, the Sepoys 5 tents on 
one side, those of the officers on the other, with 
their horses picquetted in the rear. About an 
hour after breakfast, the sleeping-tents and bag- 
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gage arrive-, together with the followers, amount- 
ing to about 2,000 persons ; for each Sepoy has a 
family to maintain, and if he be not married, he 
provides for his mother, sisters and younger 
brothers, and they all march with him. All is 
bustle for the first two hours after their arrival on 
the ground; tents pitching, the morning meal pre- 
paring, (which is done in the open air,) baggage 
unpacking and arranging; servants running from 
tent to tent; officers overlooking the feeding and 
grooming their horses ; and the water-bullocks de- 
livering a supply of water for each tent. These last 
are called puck- allies. They have a leathern bag, 
which is slung across the animal’s back ; each side 
of the bag holds, about six gallons. The ground of 
the encampment is always chosen neat a village, in 
order to get supplies, in a neighbourhood where 
good water may be had. xlbout eleven o’clock, 
the scene changes ; all is quite still, not a person 
is seen ; the tents nearly shut up, and if you walk 
round the camp, all in this moveable town will be 
fast asleep. One side of the Sepoys’ tent will be 
open, and you will see men, women, and children 
lying on mats spread on the ground, and enjoying 
their refreshing sleep. The grooms, or horse- 
keepers as they are called, are seen lying beside 
their horses ; the bullock-drivers with their bul- 
locks, and the men under carts. The same quiet 
repose prevails in each officer’s tent, and the ser- 
vants of each, ten, fifteen or twenty in number, 
according to the size of the family, are stretched 
round the outside of them, enjoying their share 
of the general siesta. 

About half past one a slight stir begins amongst 
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the groups last named. The butlers and cooks 
think it time to make some preparations for dinner. 
The former repair to the bazaar, to purchase the 
numerous articles necessary for the table; the 
latter get ready their fires. The mothers, sisters, 
or wives of the Sepoys also begin to muster in 
little groups, though they do not take their second 
meal till towards evening. About two o’clock there 
is a general move. The bathing tents are pre- 
pared. Three or four chatties of water are ready 
to be showered over you, and, thus refreshed and 
invigorated, you will be better able to bear the 
remaining heat of the day. The chatties are 
large earthen vessels, holding about three gallons 
each, for this purpose. They are of all sizes and 
shapes ; the natives use them for every thing. 
Then comes dinner. Cold claret, Hodson’s pale 
ale, curries, and all the luxuries of an Indian table, 
which are found to be necessaries there, to tempt 
the failing appetite to partake of sufficient nutri- 
ment ; it is only when we return to England that 
we find them superfluities. 

When five o’clock comes, the air begins to be 
delightful, and we all appear animated and cheer- 
ful. The poor animals that have been perforce 
exposed to a broiling sun, look revived, the horses 
are well-groomed and led to water, and the scene 
in camp is again all bustle. The Sepoys sit in 
little groups eating their dinner, which consists, 
according to their castes, of either curried vege- 
tables, or meat with a quantity of boiled rice. The 
Rajpoot caste places himself on the ground, and 
marks out a circle round him, and if a European 
by accident enters within it, the ground he sup- 
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poses is defiled, and water must be poured over 
it to purify it; and should a Christian touch the 
vessel which contains the water that the native 
is to drink or the food he is to eat, it is immediately 
broken and thrown away* About seven o’clock 
one of your tents is struck, and your crockery 
packed up for the next day, only leaving out a 
few tumblers or other trifles, which you may re- 
quire; and these, with half your servants, then 
march forward, and sleep on the ground which is 
to be occupied the next day, so that they may be 
refreshed, and the tent made ready for you to oc- 
cupy on your arrival in the morning. 

It is a highly pleasing sight to see the officers 
with the ladies sitting outside the tents in groups, 
some in large, other's in small parties, conversing 
■with gaiety, while a friendly, and I may say even 
an affectionate intercourse is maintained amongst 
all. You retire to bed about ten, and enjoy the 
cool night within your canvass walls, till the horrid 
taps on the drum announce that the hour ox 
marching is once more arrived, when the reluc- 
tant riser is forced again from his repose. 

Day after day is thus spent with very little 
variation. Every third day, indeed, there is a 
halt, and on that day the ladies dine at the mess ; 
sometimes also they breakfast there. Occasionally, 
in the evening, the country may look inviting for 
a short ramble, or a ruin of ancient grandeur may 
demand an inspection. These form pleasing varie- 
ties ; while at other times you may be sitting after 
breakfast patiently waiting for your baggage and 
Coolies coming up, and may soon be informed 
that, one of your bullocks has thrown off your 
c 2 
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trunks, broken the locks scattered the contents, 
and is ffaUonino 1 across the countiy , or <■ 

has fallen down .Idle cro-ng 
some rough part of the road, with his basket on 
his head, and that half your crockeiy is 
These things continually happen, so th« , , 

the end of a march, it is no uncommon tlung fo 
a family of four or five persons, to have but one 
tumbler, and one cup and saucer amongst the • 
There are also other little varieties on a march 
You have frequently a river to cross, which ev 
to persons of strong nerves is any thing but 
agreeable. I was once travelling m the noithem 
Ikon when heavy rains and mountain streams 
had so swollen a river, which had previously be 
in many parts fordable, and we naa no means of 
getting over, but by the contrivance of the nattves, 
Ld there was no ferry, and to have waited till 

the water had again fallen, would have detamed 
us several days. Four large water chatties were 
procured and turned upside down on the ^ 
four men holding them m this position till - 
palanquin was placed upon them, and y • 
slightly fastened to the four feet of it. My 
bearers, amounting to twelve, swam beside and 
guided it, and thus was I conveyed over a broad 
and rapid river. Some rivers which are not ford 
able hL boats of singular construction. I P 
over the Kistna in a basket maue of cane, which 
was covered on the outside with materials which 
admitted little water ; it was of a circular shape and 
just large enough for my palanquin and beaicrs. 
This, instead of being rowed across, was paddled 
.nrrri lrpnt turning round and round, as it was im- 
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pelled by tlie rapid torrent, till it reached the 
opposite bank, which it did about a mile lower 
down the stream. On some rivers there are flat- 
bottomed boats, that will take a whole regiment of 
infantry over ; but sometimes you are obliged to 
halt on the banks of a river for a few days, till it 
becomes fordable, as no boat can be had, or a 
temporary one made of any description that can 
serve the purpose of crossing. All this makes a 
variety in a march, and, though not at all agree- 
able at the time, it serves you to laugh at, or to 
amuse others, on your arrival in cantonments. 

But there is one thing which I must say is 
seriously annoying, and that is the continual dread 
of snakes. The encamping ground is generally 
chosen away from the beaten track of the village, 
and in places but little frequented. I was once 

sitting with Mrs. M , the Lady of a Captain in 

the Infantry, in her sleeping tent ; her three chil- 
dren, one of them was an infant, had just gone to 
sleep on mats and mattresses upon the ground, 
when a large cobra de capella (a most deadly 
snake) about four feet long, crawled into the tent- 
door, and winding its way round the children’s 
beds, placed itself between two of them. The 
horror of the moment to both of us, but particu- 
larly to my poor friend, cannot be described. yJ 
had luckily the effect of stupefaction, for M* re ~ 
made the slightest call or movement it v*' an d the 
bably have caused the death of op^ tt round his 
the innocent sleepers. It migh f - J f° n g lie out a **d 
five minutes before the ven- banner. A pair of 
departure out of the opgbt iD to use, with whicE 
only then that a vio^4 and then the snake be- 
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M , and that I could find strength to spring from 

the cot where I had been sitting, and call tor aid 

to destroy the snake, which was happily accom- 
plished before it had reached many 
the tent-door. Snakes, indeed, lrequtn-y 1 
sent themselves on a march, and it is really won- 
derful how few persons arc bitten. One morning, 
we had arrived at our halting-ground, and my 
tent being not quite ready, I breakfasted witi 

Mrs. S , the commanding officers lady, xj 

friend required a change of cbthes, which had 
been laid under the mattress of the palanquin, on 

removing which, a large snake was discovered, 

coiled up under it, and thus Mrs. S had actually 

slept soundly upon it, for three hours, during a 
march of eleven miles! Snakes abound nearly 
as much in cantonments as in marches. was 
sitting in my veranda one evening, when a snake 
of about three feet long darted down from the 
roof (where it had been concealed amongst some 
creepers), close to the chair on which I was mt- 
tino-. Colonel B— who was with me, had luckily 
a slight stick in his hand, with which lie attacked 
and°soon despatched it. On another occasion, 
my little boy had come to bid me rise, when he 
X suddenly stopped short and exclaimed, “ Large 
mamma To mv terror, the monster was 
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their fangs, under which the poison lies, extracted, 
and thus they were rendered harmless. He had 
indulged in this curious fancy two or three years, 
rather to the annoyance of his brother officers 
who came to visit him. One day, after he bad 
taken his breakfast, he was feeding his snakes with 
milk, according to his daily custom of doing, 
when one of them suddenly turned and bit him 
in the hand. He found, on examining the snake, 
that the fang had grown again, and that a quantity 
of poison was secreted, the same as before. He 
had it immediately killed, together with the whole 
tribe of his favourites ; but alas ! too late ; for he 
died in the course of two days, in spite of all the 
means employed by the medical men at Madras, 
as well as by those at Palaveram, where his regi- 
ment was then stationed. In ordinary instances, 
a few hours terminate life ; in this, however, it was 
supposed, that the second secretion of poison had 
become weaker in its effects, and consequently the 
sufferer lingered two days. 

' It is curious to see the snake-takers catch the 
reptile. They dart upon it suddenly, and secure 
the tail with their left-hand, while they instanta- 
neously slip the right hand up to the neck, com- 
mencing from the tail. When they have got a 
firm hold of the throat, they let go their hold by 
the left hand. The creature being thus far re- 
leased, twists itself in . every direction round the 
man’s arm, and if it be very long, even round his 
body, at the same time darting its tongue out and 
hissing in the most horrid manner.-: A pair of 
long pincers are then brought into use, with whiefi 
the fangs are extracted, and then the snake be- 
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comes harmless, at least till the fang grows again, 
as in the instance above. The extracting the fang 
is attended with much danger, for had the right 
hand been slipped up a little too high, so as to 
hSi missed the hold of the throat, certain death 
would have been the lot of the poor man, who 
for the sake of a few fanams, # is content thus to 
risk his life. It is really strange, but it is a fact, 
that the cobra capelia is attracted by music; 
and the snake-catcher is generally attended by a 
boy, who plays upon a kind of pipe. The snake 
will follow the boy, and it appears much pleased ; 
but the moment he leaves off, he will raise his 
hooded head, as if in anger* I was once playing 
upon my harp, in an open veranda, that led into 
the garden by a few steps ; a snake had reached the 
second step, and lay there for some time imper- 
ceived* A gentleman entered the garden and 
saw it; he was oh horse-hack, and wished to 
watch the reptile, for which purpose he remained 
quiet, and bid me by signs to play on, I did so tpr 
a few minutes, during which time, the snake re- 
mained perfectly still I then left off, when it 
immediately raised its head, and having darted 
about the steps for some time, it took refuge in a 
neighbouring bush. The gentleman having dis- 
mounted, came to me and begged me to resume 
my harp, in order to allure the deadly foe to its 
own destruction* This I did ; the music produced 
the same effect as before, and the poor creature 
was shortly killed. 

There are many snakes whose bite is deadly, 
besides the cobra de capelia ; such as the carpet- 

* A fanam is a small silver coin of the value of about two- 
pence j 12J fanams go to a rupee. 
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snake, and the green-snake, which is frequently 
in trees, and being the colour of the foliage, is 
sometimes not observed, and therefore particularly 
dangerous. There is also a small snake, not larger 
than a worm, whose bite is deadly ; it is called 
the cobra manilia ; these, however, do not fre- 
quently cross your path, but confine themselves 
principally to the hedges. ■ .. 

In the head of the cobra capella there is a 
small stone, or bone, to which the natives attribute 
great virtue. They say that, by placing this stone 
on the part that has* been bitten by a venomous 
snake, it will extract ail the poison, and that it 
will not adhere to any wound that has not poison 
in it. An officer was bitten by a cobra de capella, 
and his head servant having one of these stones, 
immediately applied it to the part, and in the 
course of a couple of minutes it fastened itself 
firmly on. When the medical man who had been 
sent for arrived, the servants all begged him not 
to remove the stone, since they were certain that 
their master, to whom they were much attached, 
would die if it were taken off. There was a high 
state of inflammation all around the part, which 
was in the leg. The doctor had no faith in what 
he considered native superstition ; nevertheless, 
to humour them, he promised not to remove the 
stone, but merely to apply a caustic, or some other 
probable remedy, round the wound. This he did ; 
but the means he used so weakened the hold the 
stone had on the part, that it dropped off. All 
efforts to save the officer’s life were ineffectual, and 
he died in the course of twelve hours, in great 
agony. 

c 5 
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The stone was placed in a basm of milh, and 

it immediately emitted a quantity o Jt °' 
liquid, wfiich Le to the surface of the mi b ; 
proved to be poison, for it was given to a do ? , 
which died in a short time after he had taken a . 

X merely state -ff matter of fact, and do not p e- 
tend to say that the stone, it it had been urn. is 
“bed would h.ve saved ft. officer's h e uov do 
I know whether the same stone, if i*ed twice, 

would have the same effect. _ 

There is a curious little animal, called a mon 
goose, which has the means of preventing 
poiso^i of the snake taking effect upon himself. 

It is a small animal, something resembling a 
guinea pig, of a darkish grey colour ; it will at- 
Srlny find- of snake and kill it, without receiv- 
Zr any injury. In their battles, it is frequently 
bitten, aii when this is the case, the mongoose 
reives its enemy, runs to the nearest shrubj or 
ditch, is absent for a few minutes only, and hen 
returns to the attack. It seldom fails to k dl ^ 

antagonist, and JTem, on their 

retarn todie battle, after being bitten, have been 
killed and opened, to discover if possible, what they 
have taken to prevent the poison from operating ; 
but no substance of any kind that can lead to the 
discovery has been found in their stomachs 
This is much to be regretted ; for it is evident ha 
there does exist some antidote or othei , an ‘ 
it is of a juiev nature is no less probable I he 
mongoose 'is perfectly harmless, and will not 
attack any other animal but tae snake. 



CHAPTER V, 


CANTONMENT OF PAL AVER AM. 


It was in the month of May when we again 
arrived at Madras, — I should rather say at Palave- 
ram, which is about twelve miles from the former 
place. The 9th regt, in conjunction with the 
43rd regt. of Native Infantry, was to form a new 
cantonment. A certain portion of ground was 
allotted to each officer, according to his rank; all 
were soon employed in superintending the erec- 
tion of their houses, and thus was formed the 
now pretty cantonment of Palaveram. We lived 
for some months in our tents, and as it was at 
that period of the year when the land winds set 
in, we suffered much from heat. 

The monsoon at Madras, which is the rainy 
season, sets in about the 15th of October,, and 
continues to the 15 th of December, during Vhiblx 
time the fains are almost incessant, and it tfo 
this abundant supply that the poor husbandman 
looks for the prosperity of his crops. Should 
the monsoon fail, and Iff or no rain fall to mois~ 

ease lay waste the land. The public roads are 
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n’owded with the dead and dying; the mother 
sells her child for a day’s consumption of nee , 
the streets are thronged with emaciated and naked 
human beings, clamorous for 
cient help can be given them. In a ^te nrs anc 
23,000 poor starving creatures were fed da ly by 
government and private subscriptions and yet 
thousands died of iamme, whole vihages we 
depopulated, the dead lying m every direction 
with none to bury them, a prey to the ravenous 
birds and beasts ; the dying gasping for a mouth 
ful of water; and no hand to help, even 1 w 
had been near. Whole families immolated them- 
selves rather than bear the lingering pangs of 
hunger. This is no imaginative pictuie . I 
seen the starved one crawling on the ground to 
receive the poor dole (that was only sufficient 
to sustain life for a time), when he was 
stand upright from exhaustion. I have heaid l 
deXwow given to the poor starving babe by its 
frantic mother. I have known a woman go into 
the place appointed for the distribution, of food, 
with two infants in her arms, and on hei again 
appearing both were dead; the succour came too 
late But I will pass over these dreadful scenes, 
“boride ,0 dwell on i bo. alas! alas 1 .boy 
often happen in Indio. Daring tl.e fourteen years 
I was a resident there, twice did I witness a visi- 

tation of tkc kind. . 1 

No one who has not been in a tropical climate 

can imagine the force with which shower after 

shower descends in tins part of the globe. 1 

is only during this season, and perhaps a monti 
or two afterwards, that the eye can expect to be 
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charmed with any thing like verdure. The grass 
becomes luxuriantly green* the trees burst out 
into full leaf* and all nature puts on her gayest 
attire. Fruits and vegetables spring up in great 
abundance. But the atmosphere during the mon- 
soon is far from pleasant* being generally close* 
so that* to avoid the heat* you are obliged to have 
all the doors and windows open; by this means* 
with the air so much damp is admitted* that every 
thing you touch is wet. Mould accumulates be- 
hind the backs of the couches* the walls of the 
house are in a state of constant moisture ; and in 
addition to all this discomfort* the musquitoes are 
very numerous* large* and troublesome. Insects 
of every description find their way in doors* and 
become a perfect nuisance. The winged green 
bug* whose smell is offensive ; white ants and 
large bats* are constantly in full chase round your 
head. The frogs* too, must not be forgotten ; they 
are uncommonly large* and take full possession of 
the inside of your house, as well as the neighbour- 
ing ditches. Their vocal powers arc astonishing* 
and equal the bleating of a sheep. 

Towards the end of the monsoon the rain 
remits its violence* though heavy showers still 
fall. Sometimes, indeed not unfrequently* the 
neighbouring rivers swell into rapid currents* 
forming immense sheets of water* and in their 
progress sweeping every thing before 
bunds of tanks give way* and deluge the a 
ments. 

Towards the latter end of December the wea- 
ther begins to be delightful ; the sky has no cloud ; 
the nights are cool* and the atmosphere* even in 
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the day-time, is temperate. The 

Dig ht produce “ L^t'for 

gardens and cr0 |! ’ f the l c w C anbe taken 
paving visits. Bides during toe aaj e 

without inconvenience from the liea \ _ , 

Many kinds of grain arc cut during < ■* y 
and February. The grain is generally tiodden 

Zt iyZI, and 4„en% “ 

/Jed, and is allowed to cat as > l S 00 ® ' “ j 
round. This > *> “ tl MwM 


IIS IS also LUC f 

shootinn The tanks or lakes are lull of wild 
tnS most numerous of which are duets and 
S Ibout March the hot weather sets in 
southerly winds prevail; the tail s login 
dried up, and the ground to be p®Urf. lte 
country assumes a brown appearance and b 
leaves berin to fall from the trees. In Apid, tnc 
heT being much increased, the thermometer wi 
rise to 90° in the shade ; the nights, howevei, s i 
continue cool, and the musquitoes are less trouble- 
TVTav I think, may be considered the 
hoTe's. month in the year ; the land wind acts in, 
aud the poor Biropeim i srimn « ’ 

fT S Tmcte ri es to 100” and 102”, the tables 

lamps in the rooms 

crack the tumblers and wine glasses hurst before 
yet’ eyes, and the furniture, if not well-joined, 

”^ifa Ce ;;ie of fire the whole atmo- 
sphere a furnace. The ground becomes so hot 
that it scorches the feet of the natives; wlule the 
strength of the wind tears up the burning sand, 
InB Mmvs it on the poor cattle, .ho are thereby 
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great sufferers. The buffaloes plunge into any 
moisture they can find; birds drop down dead* 
and even men* who are at all exposed* sink 
, beneath the effects of it. These winds last till 
about the end of June* when occasional showers 
descend and refresh the burnt-up earth. Not a 
leaf is on the trees* not a blade of grass on the 
ground* the whole country appears one vast sandy 
desert. 

The Europeans* during this hot season* suffer 
much* particularly the soldiers* who in close bar- 
racks cannot get the means of reducing the at- 
mosphere* which their officers, who are situated 
more fortunately* can command; and many of 
them have recourse to drinking* in order to allay 
the excessive thirst occasioned by the heat. With 
what joy are the delicious rains hailed by all ! 
The husbandmen commence their ploughing* the 
trees once more look green, and the birds chirp a 
song of gladness to the refreshing breeze. From 
July to October the weather is delightful to those 
who have no occasion to go forth under the broil- 
ing sun. The thermometer ranges from 80° to 
90°, wfiich to those who never felt the hot season 
may appear very high; but it is more agreeable to 
the old Indian* than when the temperature is con- 
siderably'Jtawer. 

It was during the excessive heats of May that 
we were forced to remain in our tents at Pala- 
veram. About nine o’clock in the morning* every 
tent was closet}. The canvass-wall was taken 
down the direction from whence the wind came* 
and in its stead a wall of tats was erected. These 
tats are made with a frame of bamboo, about five 
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feet high, and three or four broad, in which is 
woven straw in bunches, intermixed with the root 
of a grass called cuscus, which has a very delicious 
perfume: this is matted together with string, so 
as to become a thick-solid mass in the frame. Two 
or three of these frames are put together, to 
form the side of the tent. When it is thus .closed 
in, water is thrown on it from without, till it be- 
comes perfectly saturated, and it is kept thus wet 
during the whole time the land-wind blows. The 
air in the inside of the tent thus becomes cool- 
The land-wind generally blows from May (and 
sometimes earlier) to August ; it comes over an 
extensive parched plain, and, if you put your head 
out to breathe it for a moment, it is like the blast 
from a furnace, or the opening an oven-door. 
About two o’clock the hot wind, which blows with 
extreme violence, begins to subside, and about 
three a faint but refreshing sea-breeze sets in, 
which is most grateful to the whole creation, and 
0 . we begin to revive, after the blasting influence 
of this Eastern Sirocco. In our houses, we use 
the same contrivances for cooling the air. Wet 
tats are placed at the doors and windows, but 
, even then I have known the thermometer to be 
at 110° at such times. What must have been the 
heat and its influence upon the animal frame out 
of doors ! There is one benefit these hot winds 
confer, which seems extraordinary, namely, the 
power it has to cool all sorts of liquor. The wine 
and beer bottles are dressed in a kind of petticoat, 
which is kept wet, and placed where the land- 
wind can blow upon them ; the water goglets also 
have the same kind of cloth round them, and, by 
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the effect of evaporation* the water is rendered 
perfectly cool* as if it had been iced. The wind 
from any other quarter will not answer the same 
purpose ; and at other times we are obliged to cool 
every thing we drink in water mixed with salt- 
petre. 

It was during this my second visit to Madras 
that I renewed my acquaintance with Captain 

S . He was an exceedingly agreeable and 

pleasant person* but a circumstance* which hap- 
pened shortly before this time* changed the opi- 
nion I once entertained of him. 

Before leaving England as a cadet* he became 
attached to an amiable girl; but he had no fortune 
or friends to assist him further than getting him 
his appointment* and giving him a handsome outfit. 

The young lady had also no fortune* and her 
parents refused their sanction to the match* think- 
ing it by no means eligible for her. She was 
handsome* and highly accomplished* and they 
considered she could form a better alliance* than % 
marry a poor soldier* doomed to earn his bread on 
the burning plains of India. Thus did the pa- V 
rents reason* unmindful of the feelings of their 
daughter* but not in this manner reasoned Miss 
A — — - . She had given her heart to the hand- 
some cadet* and she felt* with all a woman’s fond- 
ness* that it would never be recalled. They agreed ^ 

to correspond* and she was soothed* during^rnany 
a long year* with the hope that he would last 
come home and redeem his pledge of fidelity. 

His letters were frequent and affectionate* and she 
was as happy as she possibly could be* while, sepa- 
rated from him. 
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On his part, he was gay and lively, and a great 
favourite with his brother officers. 

Though absence had weakened, in some mea- 
sure, his attachment to Miss A- •, yet he con- 

sidered himself pledged to make her his wife, and 
fancied, that when he attained higher rank, or 
from ill-health was obliged to return home, it 
would be time enough then to encumber him- 
self with a partner for life. In the meantime, 
he made himself happy ; the time that was not 
filled up with duty, was spent at the mess, or in 
jovial parties ; he constantly affirmed that his heart 
was in England, and that he should never love 
any other than Miss A ; he frequently ex- 

pressed his regret at being absent from her, and 
his want of fortune, with other impediments,, to 

his marriage. Time passed on; Miss A lost 

both her father and her mother. She had had many 
desirable offers of marriage during their life time, 

but none could fill the place of the absent S . 

On the death of her parents, she went to reside 
with an aunt, who was an old maid, and not one 
of the most agreeable or estimable of her class. 

She had often urged her late sister to, insist 
upon the young lady accepting one of the advan- 
tageous offers made to her, and always wound up 
this discourse with saying, cc Well, if I had chil- 
dren,” &e. &c. verifying the old proverb about 
old maids 5 children. 

Now that the poor girl was entirely dependent 
upon this aunt, she felt that she was far less happy, 
for she had to put up with many a taunt, and also 
witb many importunities regarding an old bachelor 
of sixty- three, a rich retired coal- merchant, who m 
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she constantly refused, telling him, that she had no 
heart to give him ; and though the aunt still en- 
couraged him to persevere, she as constantly re- 
sisted every proposal, and bore the persecution 

with meekness and patience. S 5 s letters were 

her only comfort. Her own letters to him gra- 
dually assumed a more gloomy character. She 
more frequently reverted to the past days when 
he was in England, and gently hinted at the hope 
of his soon returning, as his absence had become 

unsupportably long. S had been now in 

India twelve years ; he expected shortly to get his * 
company, and he wrote to Emma to beg of her to 
come out to him at Madras, as it would be too 
great an expence for him to come to England; 
adding, that the moment he was a Captain, he 
would send her 100Z. to pay for her passage ; and, 
in the meantime, she might get every thing ready 
for the voyage. 

On receiving this letter, Emma once more felt 
hope revive, and her spirits were kept up by the 
bustle of the preparations, which she immediately 
commenced. 

Hen aunt did all she could to persuade her that 
it was highly unbecoming a young lady to take 
such a voyage after a man, who, she was sure, did 
not care a straw for her, otherwise he wdSd have 
come to England to have married her, or would 
have sent the money at once for her passage. It 
was all nonsense; there was plenty of money in 
India ; every body was rich there, and had thou- 
sands on thousands ; it was a most indelicate pro- 
ceeding, and no one would have thought of such a 
■ in her day. It was much better to marry 
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Mr. Blaekton, who had fifteen hundred a-year, 
and such a pretty place at Hampstead, and a nice 
phaeton and all.” These temptations would not 
do ; poor Emma’s mind was made up on the 
matter. 

On the death of her father, she received 500/., 
which had been placed out at interest, from which 
she had a small annual income. 

The letter from Lieut. S had been all that 

her heart could wish ; she plainly saw that it had 
only been the want of means that had thus long 
< delayed their marriage; and now that he proposed 
her going out to him, and had assured her there 
was no impropriety in it, she was determined to 
draw her little stock of money, pay her own pas- 
sage to Madras, and thus surprise him by a speedy 
^ reunion, fondly hoping that she would, by this 
: step, earlier secure his happiness, as well as her 

own. It was in July when his letter arrived, and 
she took her passage in a ship that was to sail in 
December. In October she received another let- 
ter from him, which was as follows : — 

Madras , June 10. 

Dearest Emma, 

You have no doubt received my letter dated 
Janu|M%jad little expected to hear again from me 
so soon ut my own dear girl will indeed rejoice 
when I tell her that I was last week in general 
orders as captain. Now, my love, all impedi- 
ments to our union are over, and the devotion of 
my life will, I hope, reward my Emma for her 
long and faithful attachment to me. I am unable 
yet to send home the hundred pounds I mentioned 



Oil the receipt of this letter* she was still more 
satisfied with her determination to take the voyage* 
and go to him unexpectedly* All was preparation 
and bustle. Amidst her aunt’s grumblings* a 
wedding-dress was prepared* and all the para- 
phernalia necessary for a bride* together with the 
stock of clothes requisite for a hot climate. At 
length she embarked : it was in the first week of 
December. Hope* buoyant hope su ^fe^fed her 
amidst the anxiety which could not but be felt, at 
the prospect of her long voyage. We will leave 
her anticipating the pleasure of a re-union with 
her long absent lover* and take a view of Cap- 
tain S . 

At the time that he wrote to Miss A * he 

meant all he said* though perhaps he did not feel 
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in my last. I have been at so much . V 
expense with my promotion* such as 
new horse which I was obliged to have* and 
paying the necessary fees for my commission* 
that I could not possibly do it, anxious as I am to 
have you with me ; but in the course of a few 
months * not years as it used to be* I will send the 
sum to you* and then embark as soon after as you can* 
—the sooner* dearest* the better. You must excuse 
a few lines only, as I intend to write again in a 
week or two ; this was only to tell you the news 
of my promotion* as I could not be happy and % 
rejoice at it without your participation in my 
feelings. 

Believe me, my dearest Emma; 

Your faithful and affectionate 
■ S- 
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v all. A few weeks after he had dispatched the last 
letter, an English ship anchored in the Madras 
roads, filled with passengers, amongst whom were 

the two Miss W ’s, daughters of Colonel 

W , commanding a station up the country. 

The colonel and his lady had come down to 
Madras to meet them on their arrival. He had 
obtained leave for a month, and had hired a hand- 
some house of a civilian who was just embarking 
for England on sick certificate. Among other 

loungers at the breakfast-table of Colonel W 

was Captain S . He was much fascinated 

with the eldest Miss W , and, as he thought 

himself an engaged man, he perhaps took more 
licence, and laughed and flirted with the ladies 
oftener than if he had been disposed to win the 

affections of either of them. Mary W was 

an exceedingly sweet girl, mild and gentle in 
her manners, and possessed of many attractive 
accomplishments. Music was one in which she 
excelled ; she had brought out a splendid grand 
piano with her, and during the month they were 
at Madras it was unpacked and used. 

Captain S- was passionately fond of music ; 

he sang a little himself, and with Miss W ’s 

accompaniment, he thought he had never sang so 
well. was always to be seen at the colonel’s 
during thfe heat of the day; and in the evening 
they generally met at some ball or party. His 
brother officers began to rally him on his conquest, 
and to tell him he certainly would, through the 
colonel’s interest, obtain a staff appointment. He 
declared there was nothing in it, that the young 
lady must see it as well as himself that he only 
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danced with lier to save her from disagreeable 
partners, and that he only went in the morning to 
have the pleasure of a little music* 

From the continual talk of others, and the 
constant coupling of their names together, he 
began at last to think that it would be a good 
match for him. He saw that other gentlemen 
always gave place to him that he might be near 
hen Then he watched her, and evidently saw 
that her sweetest smiles were directed towards 
himself; that she always preferred his society to 
that of others, that a vacant place at the dinner- 
table was always left for him at her side; in short, 
that both father and mother seemed to think it a 
match ; and that they had no objection whatever 
he could plainly see, by their manner of welcoming 
him. 

Thus stood matters at the expiration of the 
colonel’s leave. Preparations were hastily made 
for their march, but still Captain S — —held back. 
Emma, poor Emma ! he would say to himself, — 

yes, he loved her best — but then Miss W 

played so beautifully on the piano! — Emma was 
handsome when he left her, but then that was 
thirteen years ago — she would be much changed 
— besides she was almost thirty years old now — 
and Miss W — — was about eighteen. Bethought 
that Emma might not care for him so nlicP as ..she 
said, — he judged her by his own feelings, at any 
rate,— perhaps she would not come out to him, and 
it was not likely he would ever go home — it would 
be the best thing he could do to marry Miss 
W — < — at once. With such reasonings and reso- 
lutions he went to the colonel’s, and made his 
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proposals in form ; lie was accepted as a son-in-law 
by both the parents, and was then referred to the 
young lady herself. It is needless to say that she 
had bestowed on him her heart, and now willingly 
granted him her hand. 

Colonel W applied to the commander-in- 

chief for another month’s leave of absence on ac- 
count of the marriage of his daughter, which was 
granted to him. The month that intervened 
between the declaration and the wedding-day, 
was passed by the young lady in all the prepara- 
tion necessary for the occasion, and by Captain 

g in restless anxiety of mind, and misgivings 

as to the step he had taken. He could not banish 
the thoughts of Emma; in his dreams she was 
near him as the loved one of so many years — he 
pictured her as she was when he left England — 
he reflected on her confiding sweetness, and her 
strong attachment to him — but the die was cast. 

* The wedding-day arrived — and Captain S led 

to the altar Miss W . That very day in 

October on which poor Emma received his last 
letter. In February a change of regiments took 

place, and Captain S and his lady marched 

several hundred miles into the interior. I had 
formed an intimacy with Mrs. S , and very 
much regretted her departure, for she was indeed 
a charming person. 

About two months after their departure from 

Madras, arrived the ship oh board of which 

was Miss A . A lady who was coming out to 

join her husband after a two years’ absence on ac- 
count of her health, had been delighted with the 
elegant manners and sweet disposition of Miss 
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A~ and Emma on her part *:M • h ti 

traded to the lady, as she was mu n 

quainted with Captain S» Emma made her 

a confidant, told her little history, showed her the 

last letter of S , and dwelt on the pleasing 

surprise that was in store for him. On their 
arrival at anchor, the first boat that came from 

the shore contained Major T , the husband of 

the lady, who told him in a few words the story of 

Miss A and expressed a wish, as she had no 

friends to go to, to take her home, till Captain 
S — — should be informed of the happiness that 
awaited him. Major T — — felt horror-struck at 
this discovery; but said nothing at the time — 

consented most willingly to protect Miss A , 

and thus they landed. 

The following day an explanation ensued. It 
was most reluctantly entered into by the kind 
major, first with his wife, and then with her friend. 
The dreadful shock caused by this discovery, was 
more than Emma’s gentle nature could well bear ; 
for several days her life was despaired of; but the 
soothing affection of Mrs. T — — , and her own 
wounded pride enabled her in some slight measure 
to get the better of her painful feelings. She 
would frequently say Oh! I had much better 
have borne to hear of his death.” At length she 
became more calm, and firmly resolved to return 
to England by the same ship in which 
come out, as it touched at Madras from Calcutta 
on its homeward voyage. • •vSr* 4 ’ i 

In the mean time she bent her mind to form 
some plan for the future. She well knew that 
her aunt would receive her with scorn ; indeed, 
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with her rigid ideas of propriety, she might possi- 
bly fancy, that her niece had committed some in- 
discretion on board the ship, which had prevented 
the marriage from taking place, and thus refuse to 
receive her at all. This latter idea took firm pos- 
session of her mind ; and how to obviate it, be- 
came the subject of her anxious thoughts. 

She consulted with her two friends, who en- 
deavoured to persuade her to try and shake off 
her misplaced affection, and not to think of re- 
turning to England; but to live entirely with 
them. 

They were then on the eve of marching to 
Vellore, where the Major’s regiment was stationed. 
Emma would not consent; mildly declined their 
friendly proposal ; but with many tears and thanks 
accepted their hospitality for a couple of months. 

She then came to the decision of writing to 

Captain S to demand a letter from him, 

stating the reasons of his marriage with Miss 

W at the time that he had sent for her out: 

in fact giving, as it were, a certificate of her irre- 
proachable conduct, in order that she might with 
greater firmness meet her aunt on her return to 
England. The answer to her letter was ordered 
to be directed to Vellore, for which place they 
departed the following day. As it may be sup- 
posed, her mind was greatly agitated, as each 
day brought her nearer the expected reply. At 
last it came ; it was full and satisfactory to her 
present feelings. Thus prepared, she waited the 
arrival of the ship; but alas! it came too late, 
she was attacked with the cholera, and died just 
six weeks after her landing at Madras* 
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What must have been Captain S~ 5 s feelings 

on this events must be left to the conception of 
my readers, I never heard if my amiable friend, 

Mrs, S , knew of this circumstance; but I 

should think not, as it was a far too delicate sub- 
ject to be touched on by others. Captain S 

lived some time after he was promoted to be a 
Major, and died, I think, in 1835. His wife and 
family are now in England. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HYDERABAD* — THE INCONSTANT, 

Another circumstance, something similar to that 
related in the last chapter, happened some time 
afterwards, which I may as well relate here. 

Henry C- , an exceedingly handsome youth, 

about eighteen years old, joined us at Hyderabad, 
as cadet in 1822. He was much admired by all 
at the station, and truly beloved by many; his 
manners were winning, and his disposition most 
amiable. He had become attached to a young 
lady about his own age before he quitted England ; 
but the want of fortune on both sides prevented 
his Bringing het to India as his wife; the youth 
of the parties was also made an objection by her 
parents. They promised to be faithful to each 
other, and agreed, that as soon as he was a 
Jieutenant, and could , save a sufficient sum of 
money, he "should sehl| it home to pay for her 
passage out. Time passed on ; they continued to 
correspond, and her picture, which he had brought 
to India with him, was frequently looked at, and 
regarded by him as the greatest consolation: 

In 1828 he was promoted to a lieutenantcy, and 
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down to the beach* expecting the long desired 
vessel to appear in sight* At last an English ship 
was signaled* — the very ship that contained all 
that was dear to him. 

The list of passengers had been sent on shore*, 
before* the ship came to anchor* according to 
the general custom. His anxious eyes xm over 


then did he anticipate the realization of all his 
dreams of happiness. He denied himself nearly 
every comfort* in order to save- his pay; 
previously put a little away monthly out of 1 
ensign’s allowance* and now he doubled it* and in 
the course of a year he had realized the w idled-: , 
for sum. One hundred pounds were remitted to ’ 
England* while he still continued his economical 
mode of living* that he might have a small store:* 
of money to commence house-keeping wh^xHi;* 1 


should arrive in India. His very life s 
wrapped up in her. He would frequently^ 
to me* show me her picture* and expatiate 
accomplishments — her affectionate letters 
truth and constancy of attachment. 

At last the much-wished-for letter a: 
which was the answer to his own. He bro 
to me with eyes sparkling with pleasure. S' 
coming — had sailed — might be expected 
short weeks. Then was the bustle of prepa: 
a pretty bungalow was taken* neatly fu: 
with every thing of comfort* and even ele. 
she was to come to my house from the shii 
take up her abode with me* till she was carriM as 
a bride to her own residence. We were at that 
time stationed seven miles from Madras. Morn- 
ing and evening did Lieutenant C— gallop 
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it; but ho Miss was there. What could this 

mean ? his mind was harassed with a thousand 
speculations. Siie must be dead — * have fallen 
overboard — been left ill at the Cape, or at 
Madeira ? What could it be ? — But he would wait 
till the letters were ready lor delivery ; he would 
certainly get a letter, and then he would know 
v the worst. He paced the beach full of anxiety, 
Mrad called every ten minutes to know if the letters 
Vere ready. 

At last the time arrived, and all were getting 
elcome communications, from parents, brothers, 
vriends, — delightful intelligence from the dear and 
distant home. Oh ! with what joy do we see the 
frell-jknown handwriting, break the seal, and de- 
vour the contents with greedy eyes. None can 
describe the delight of such moments, hut those 
who have been for years in a foreign land, sepa- 
rated from all the dear objects of youth, those 
who still hold with freshness the memory of past 
days, who feel that neither time nor change of 
circumstances have lessened the heart’s warm 
glow. It is in those moments that we forget 
that seas divide us, and that we may never in 
this world meet again. 

But to return. There was no letter for Lieu- 
tenant C- ! He was now unable to guess 

at the probabilities of silence. If she had been 
ill she would undoubtedly have written, or caused 
some other person to have done so. Hope again 
. came to his distracted mind. The captain of the 
ship, under whose charge she was to leave Eng- 
land, might have a letter. He^ therefore^ went 
to the agents of the ship, as most probably the 
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captain would first go to them; and waited with as 
much patience as his agitation would permit. The 
gentleman came. You are the captain of the ship 
just anchored, the — - — , I am Lieutenant C- — - 
of the — regiment, and expected a young lady. 
Miss — — ■, to have sailed with you from London. 
As I find she is not in the list of your passengers, 
perhaps you may have a letter for me ?” 

“ Indeed, Lieutenant C replied the cap- 

tain, I have no letter for you ; but I have a 
communication to make, which I trust you will 
bear with becoming fortitude, and I should think/ 
and hope, that when you have heard the whole, 
your regret will almost be turned to rejoicing.” 

^ What can you mean? — She must be dead! — and 
would that be a cause of rejoicing to me, captain?? 

I cannot bear this suspense : tell me all, at once.” 

My dear Mr. C , I am really sorry that I 

am obliged to be the bearer of a tale, that, in any 
way, must be a heavy blow to you, and perhaps it 
wall be best that I should be as brief as possible. 
— Miss — ■ — sailed with me from London : her 
father placed her under my protection for the 
voyage ; but you must be well aware that her age 
was such as to prevent me having an entire con- 
troul over her. My ship was full of passengers, 

amongst whom was Captain N , We had not 

been more than a month at sea, when a great in- 

timacyvwas formed between Miss and that 

gentleman. They were always together on deck, 
and when the weather prevented thembeing there, 
letters constantly passed between the. cabins. I 
am a father and a husband, sir, and I ventured to 
mention to her the impropriety of her conduct 
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m allowing an officer to pay his addresses to her, 
while she was positively engaged to another. She 
was pleased to say that she was sensible of my 
kindness ; but that since she had seen Captain 
N , she found she could never fulfil her en- 
gagement with Lieutenant C : it would be 

wrong in her to plight her faith to him at the 
altar, when her heart was now wholly another’s. 

I could say no more ; but after this, Miss 

kept her cabin more closely than she had done 
before; perhaps she shrunk from my reproving 
eye. In nine weeks we reached the Cape, where 

we remained five days. Need I say that Miss 

came on board again as Mrs. N . Sincerely do 

I sympathize with you in your natural feelings; but 
consider, my dear sir, how highly probable it is* 
that a young lady of this description would, even 
after your marriage with her, have never returned 
that warm affection so necessary to the wedded life : 
therefore I again say, you must rejoice, and not 
grieve for your loss.” 

It is needless to say how deeply poor C — — 
felt this blow. I had been waiting anxiously at 
home in expectation of the young lady’s arrival, 
when one of my servants came to tell me that 

Mr. C , above an hour since, had galloped to 

his own house. I feared that something was the 
matter, and begged my husband to go to him. 
He found him extended ©n the couch, and weeping 
bitterly ; it was well that his feelings could thus 
give themselves vent. He suffered much, and 
long; but the kindness of his brother officers afe 
length soothed his grief, and the regiment being 
about to march, he was aroused for a time from 
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the state of despondency Into which he was fast 
sinking# He never regained his former spirits-, and 
his general health had evidently sustained a severe 
shock. He lived but two years after this disap- 
pointment, and, strange to say, Mrs. N sur- 

vived him but two months# They never met, as 

Captain N- was at a station some two or three 

hundred miles from us. We all much regretted 

the death of poor C . I grieved for him as 

for a brother. We had been so much together, 
that I had abundant time to know and appreciate 
his many excellent qualities. 


CHAPTER VII. 

:n undibroog. — NATIVE females, webbings. 

We became completely tired of our residence at 
Palaveram. The heat was excessive, and the length 
of time we had to remain in tents, combined with 
the uncomfortable position of the place, as it then 
was, made us hail with pleasure the commander- 
in-chief s order to march to Nundidroog, which, 
for climate and salubrity, is considered a very 

desirable residence. . 

Most of the scenery in this part of India is tar 
from interesting ; it consists either of flat sandy 
plains, unrelieved by a particle of verdure; or of 
high rocky hills, which diversify the scene with- 
out pleasing the eye. 

Vellore is about eighty miles from Madras, and 
is a healthy place, though excessively hot. There 
is an extensive fort, and some pleasant houses in 
it; one in particular, in which I was often most 
hospitably entertained. It belonged then to 
Lieutenant* Lewis, fort adjutant, and was ever 
open to receive the traveller,— friend, and the 
stranger being equally welcomed; his servants 
and carriages were always at their service, and on 
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leaving, you would find your palanquin stocked 
with refreshments and comforts. The fort is sur- 
rounded by a ditch, thronged with alligators, 
many sixteen feet long. There are several pretty 
bungalows situated outside the fort, and though it 
it is not considered a gay place, yet it is generally 
admitted to be a very social station. 

The road from Vellore to the Ghauts is very 
beautiful ; and being well watered with rivulets 
and springs, it exhibits an agreeable verdure. 
About a mile from Laulpett is the famous garden 
of Saut-ghur, which is of considerable extent, and 
contains a great quantity of the finest fruit-trees 
in India. This garden was once protected by 
fortifications, and had 500 gardeners in regular 
pay, besides a considerable garrison for its defence. 
The road from Laulpett to the Ghaut, which 
separates the Carnatic from Mysore, is about 
four miles long ; but it seems to the eye not 
more than one, from the immense mountain in 
front, which appears to overhang and shade the 
whole route. There is a very good road tip the 
pass, which is four miles in length; its perpen- 
dicular height is one mile. The prospect from 
the road, as you gradually ascend, is grand and 
beautifully picturesque, having the valley which 
you have just quitted in the fore-ground, |pd a 
succession of hills and mountains in the cert$re, 
and on both sides. A short way from the top of 
the pass, is a small village, called Nacken-Yeree. 
The difference of the climate between this place 
and Laulpett is extreme ; the thermometer at the 
latter being seldom less than 90°, and mote fre- 
quently 100° and 1 10° : whereas at Nacken-Yeree, 
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a distance of so few miles, it is extremely cold ; 
the temperature in the night being about 30°, and 
in the day-time it seldom rises to more than 55° 
or 60°. At this place I saw an enormous centi- 
pede; it was nearly a foot long, and an inch 
across its back, striped alternately black and yel- 
low, presenting a most formidable appearance. 

Nundidroog is about 200 miles from Madras. 
The fort is on the top of a mountain 1760 feet 
high, the base of which is about twelve miles in 
circumference. There is a tolerable road up it, 
formed with steps in some parts and cut in others ; 
it is about three miles in length. There are seve- 
ral large reservoirs at the top, filled with water, 
and one fine stone tank. The climate on the 
hill, even during the day, is quite European, and 
the nights are cold, as there are indifferent places 
for shelter, and you are exposed to the stormy 
winds, which generally prevail, and to the misty 
clouds, which perpetually envelope the hill. Nun- 
didroog is famous for the growth of its sugar and 
potatoes, Both of which are sent from thence all 
over India. The cantonment for the troops is at 
the foot of the mountain, and is almost surrounded 
by lesser hills, one of which is called Hyder’s 
Drop.. The summit has a small wall round it, 
and a bungalow made of very rough materials, in 
which some hundreds of poor Europeans were 
confined byHyder andTippoo; and whenever the 
inmates became too numerous, they were thrown 
over this precipice. The poor unfortunates fell 
a distance of about' eighty feet below. There 
was also at the top of Nundidroog another of 
these inhuman drops, about 1500 feet in descent. 
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from which many hundred of our unfortunate 
Sepoys, who were taken prisoners, and refused to 
serve the tyrant, were sown up in sacks and pre- 
cipitated to the bottom. Our gardens at this sta- 
tion were beautiful ; each house was situated within 
one, which produced in abundance all the choicest 
flowers and vegetables of European production ; 
the peas reached eight or ten feet high. The 
hedges round each garden were formed principally 
of beautiful geraniums. In many of the houses 
there were fire-places, and during the rainy season 
we really felt it a great comfort to have a fire. 
Wood was plentiful, and at Christmas we were as 
glad of a blazing log in the e vening, as we had ever 
been in England. The natives of warmer parts did 
not like this place ; the poor creatures would sit 
in groups over a pan of charcoal, or if their cir- 
cumstances allowed them to purchase it, a good 
wood-fire. 

The natives of India, of all classes and castes, 
it is well known, are exceedingly superstitious, and" 
whatever appears to them uncommon is perverted 
into something portentous. One morning, as we 
were sitting at breakfast, the packallie came in, 
with consternation in his face, to beg that Sahib 
would release his water-bags ; he said that, on the 
previous evening, he went up the great hi|l, with 
his bags, intending to get some water from the 
top but he was taken off from his purpose, and 
threw the bags wet as they were on the ground 
near the tank, and thought he would fetch them in 
the morning; but, on his going to do so, he found 
he could not move them from the ground ; he was 
quite sure that the white people’s devil had got 
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hold of them and was holding them down. He 
was told that they should certainly be released ; 
that he was to go exactly at twelve o’clock, when 
the sun would be the hottest, and he would find 
that he could bring them away quite easily* The 
man went, and of course found that the heat had 
melted the ice round the bag, and he brought it to 
show us* We endeavoured to explain the reason 
of this ; the man listened, but could not be con- 
vinced, and went away impressed with his own 
foolish imagination. 

All castes have a superstitious dread of the 
hooting of an owl The house we occupied at 
Nundidroog was very large, and as there was 
rather a scarcity of houses to accommodate all the 
officers, we gave up some detached rooms to two 
* of them, Lieutenants S — — and B — — , the latter 
of whom was only doing duty with our regiment. 
We had several nights been disturbed by the owls, 

and B~ determined, if possible, to shoot one. 

Accordingly, in the evening as soon as they began 
their melancholy note, he went forth with his gun 
and shot one in the leg* The poor thing was 
brought to me, and as I wished to tame it, he gave 
it to me* I placed it in a spare lumber-room ; 
but it refused every kind of food, and seemed to 
be fast drooping* In the course of the day my 
butler, followed by the rest of the servants, came 
to me, and begged that the owl might be sent 
away ; declaring that no luck would happen to 
me, or to any one else, who kept such a bird ; 
that heavy misfortunes would follow; that master 
and mistress and all would surely die. It was in 
vain to reason with them; they one and all deter- 
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of Mrs. S •, a sweet girl, about seventeen years 

old, was taken ill of the typhus fever, and in eight 
days she was buried. This second apparent con- 
firmation of the omen naturally strengthened the 
natives in their belief so strongly is every kind of 


mined to leave my service, if I kept the owl 
another hour. I therefore thought it best to 
comply with their wish, as I saw their minds were 

made up to go ; so I sent in to Mr. S to beg 

him to shoot the poor bird ; it seemed evident that 
it was in misery, and could not live, even if set at 
liberty. Thus order was now restored in my 
establishment; the natives still, however, per- 
sisted in saying that some one would die in the 

house, and most likely Mr. S , who had shot 

the bird. A few days after this, both S and 

B were attacked with typhus fever; the 

former died at the end, of eight days, and in order 
to give a chance of life to the latter, he was 
ordered for change to Bangalore, where he died 
shortly after his arrival. Nothing now could con- 
vince my servants that it was not the bird, and the 
bird alone, that occasioned the death of these two 
officers. 

A few weeks after this, Mrs. S- , the lady 

of our commandant, was much disturbed by an 
owl in a tree, near her bed-room window, which 
every night made its disagreeable bootings, to the 
annoyance of all in the house. She begged Major 

g to shoot it, which he did. Loud was the 

outcry of the servants when th% dead bird was 
brought in, though great the pleasure of Mrs. 

— to find the cause of her annoyance got rid 
of. Tfoe following morning, Miss W , niece 
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superstition implanted in their minds. They 
could not in this case look to the rational causes 
of these events, or reflect that, as the fever had 
been raging amongst the poor Sepoys, it might be 
reasonably supposed that the Europeans could not 
all escape : — no — it was nothing but the destruc- 
tion of the ominous bird which had caused the 
death of the officers and the lady. 

The native women, and of the Hindoos in parti- 
cular, are kept in total ignorance; their life is passed 
amidst a round of superstitious ceremonies. Their 
religious prejudices have taken such deep root in 
their minds from infancy, as materially to obstruct 
the efforts made for their moral and social im- 
provement. 

The men and women of Hindostan are, gene- 
rally speaking, handsome, the latter particularly so 
when young ; but it is difficult to describe the 
excessive ugliness of their forms and faces when 
they attain to the age of thirty or thirty-five, at 
which time a native woman is old. Not a single 
trace of beauty is left; and it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that the hag-like, almost unearthly being 
before you, ever could have been beautiful. Their 
beauty’s summer is from ten years old to eightdln ; 
after that period they gradually decline, till they 
acquire the unsightly aspect of withered old age 
at thirty. 

The Mussulmams and Hindoois of the higher 
ranks are well aware of the evanescence of their 
* charms, and, knowing the shortness of their reign, 
endeavour by every means to heighten the beauties 
they possess. Draperies, ornamental paints, and es- 
sences, are employed to add to the loveliness that 
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nature has bestowed on them. Their beautiful figure 
is confined merely by a slight tissue, or silk boddice, 
sometimes embroidered with pearls and gems, and 
always ornamented with gold or silver. Twenty 
or thirty yards of gold or silver muslin or gauze is 
wound in graceful folds round the body, yet 
leaving it perfectly free in action; the ends of this 
long kind of scarf are elaborately worked, and are 
entwined across the shoulder and sometimes over 
the head, as occasion may require, for a veil. 
The bare arms are covered with costly jewels, as 
well as the neck, hands, feet, head, ears, and nose, 
which appear not ungraceful in their profusion. 

There is a slight difference in the costume of 
the Mussulmanis and. Hindoois ; the former w r ear 
a loose trowser either of silk or gold muslin, very 
nearly as wide as a petticoat they also have a 
scarf of the finest muslin, which is thrown over 
the head. When they paint, it is never on the 
cheek, but their nails and soles of their feet, and 
palms of their hands, are dyed either a yellow or 
rose-colour. The Iiindoois paint an ornamental 
sign on their forehead. All use perfumes and 
highly-scented oils. Their hair is beautiful, thick, 
bladti glossy, and long; it is invariably braided 
across the forehead, and wound up in a knot at the 
back of the head. 

The minds of the women are with very few 
exceptions completely uncultivated ; nothing is 
taught them ; in many instances, not even reading. 
What will make them good wives and mothers is 
all that is thought sufficient for them to know. 

It is not, however, from want of capacity that their 
minds are thus barren, for they evince great 
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curiosity and intelligence, and an eagerness for 
general information, when it does not touch on the 
subject of religion. They have naturally active 
inventive minds, gifted with impromptu story, and 
have even poetry in their imaginative tales. 

The society, in the highest ranks, is enter- 
taining, and any thing but insipid: the natural 
gentleness of their manners, and their easy po- 
liteness, make them pleasing companions, and their 
remarks are just and pertinent. Their knowledge 
on many subjects surprises the European, know- 
ing as we do, that they are uneducated. Their 
acquirements, on general subjects, are derived 
from their fathers and brothers, with whom alone 
they associate, and who in the highest ranks are 
men of intelligence. The native females have most 
retentive memories, never forgetting what is once 
esflained to them. They are quite astonished at 
the familiarity which exists between Europeans 
of different sexes they consider it an act of the 
greatest indecency, on the part of the lady, to 
take a gentleman’s arm, or receive any of those 
polite attentions so customary with us ; even eat- 
ing in the presence of a man is thought highly 
indelicate. But as for dancing, they told tie it 
was an abomination, of which no modest woman 
ought to be guilty. None but the most depraved 
among their countrywomen indulge in this amuse- 
ment ; only those, in fact, who, from infancy, have 
been educated in a shameful profession ; the 
free intercourse which European manners sanction 
betwixt the sexes shocking them excessively. 
There have been instances known of a high-caste 
Mussulmani committing suicide, from having ao 
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cidentally exposed her face to the gaze of a 
European* believing that nothing less than the 
sacrifice of her life could obliterate the disgrace. 

The Hindoo parents make a point of marrying 
their children at a very early age ; if this rule be 
neglected* they believe that their ancestors* for 
many generations past* will feel the torments of 
helL If they cannot find suitable matches for 
their girls* they have been known to select the 
old* the sick* and even the dying* to marry the 
young beauty* perhaps only a few hours before 
the death of the former. Till the female is mar- 
ried* she is closely kept* where she has no other 
employment than to comb her hair* to admire her 
own beauty* to make images* or to decorate cows 
for the worship* with other ceremonies of various 
kinds* in which the youth of the Hindoo girl is 
chiefly spent. But it must be considered th.&£ it 
is children that thus pass their time* as* when the 
girl reaches nine* or at the latest eleven years old* 
her marriage takes place ; these two ages are con- 
sidered the most auspicious. After marriage* their 
whole time is taken up in employing all their art 
of fascination to win and retain the affections of 
theifr husbands. They adorn themselves in every 
way that can heighten their charms : they bathe 
their hair in rose-water and attar. In short* they 
leave no means untried to monopolize their hus- 
bands 5 love. But in the middle class* where a 
plurality of wives is not so common* should ano- 
ther chance to be preferred to them* their jealousy 
knows no bounds* and either the one or the other* 
or even all three* will be sure to feel its dreadful 
; Uhd often fatal effects. The females have.no 
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choice ; at three or four years old their parents be- 
troth them to the children of friends or connex- 
ions. The marriage state is considered highly 
honourable ; a man, even after having once mar- 
ried, and become a widower, loses a great deal of 
his importance, till he again enters into the con- 
nubial state. Unmarried men are not considered 
eligible for any public or trust- worthy situation. 

The numerous ceremonies attending marriages, 
amongst the higher classes of natives, are con- 
ducted with a degree of splendour which is sur- 
prising to Europeans, They last five days. The 
first day is ushered in by the parents and friends 
of the bride, taking her down to the nearest 
river, or mountain stream, where she is met by 
the bridegroom and his friends. Here they both 
undergo a long ablution, while the spectators re- 
peat prayers, and erect fires, for the purpose, they 
say, of averting an evil eye. They are then con- 
ducted to a kind of pavilion or temple, profusely 
decorated with wreaths of flowers, draperies, and 
flags, and a prayer is made to each of the gods, 
that they may attend at the wedding, A rich 
carpet or skin is spread, for the bride and bride- 
groom to sit upon, with their faces turned to the 
east. Numerous forms are then gone through, 
which mostly last till sun-set — such as washing 
their feet with milk, anointing the body with oil 
and. perfu mes, and many other absurdities. They 
are then conducted back to their separate dwell- 
ings, amidst the deafening roar of drums, guns, 
pistols, and fire- works, trumpets, horns, loud 
shouts, and screams. 

The following day they are again conducted to 
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the pavilion, when both the parents join the hands 
of the couple, and while thus clasped, seven me a- 
sures of water, seven measures of corn, and the 
same of milk, are poured over them. Nine strings 
are fastened over the shoulder of the left arm, and 
under the right of the bridegroom, and an amulet 
is clasped round the bride’s neck ; these two are 
emblematic of marriage, but still the ceremony is 
not over. The third day, a large pile is erected, 
and set on fire, and spices and perfumes burnt in 
such quantities, that for an immense distance the 
air is impregnated with their odour. The bride 
and her party have to walk round this fire several 
times, accompanied with music, singing, and dan- 
cing. Then the bridegroom and his numerous 
attendants follow, and repeat the same round, and 
both are then carried home in triumph on a car. 
The fourth day, a grand feast takes place, and* the 
happy couple eat together, for the first time that 
the girl has ever eaten in the presence of a man, 
which she considers highly indecorous, and it is 
consequently a severe trial to her modesty; it is 
also the last time : for never again will they eat in 
the company of each other. No high Hindoo 
woman ever eats in the presence of her husband 
or male relative ; so that this day’s ceremony is a 
most magnificent display of gorgeous dresses and 
decorations, and sumptuous fare. The fifth day 
is chiefly dedicated to sacrifices ; and it is only 1 
on this occasion that a woman can be engaged in 
any thing of this nature. At night more ablutions 
take place, and the couple are decorated in the 
most splendid dresses, and covered with the most 
costly jewels. They are then mounted on a six- 
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■perbly ornamented car, and carried in grand pio 
cession round the streets of the town by torch- 
light. And thus ends a Hindoo wedding. 

The parents on both sides give immense sums ot 
money away in alms on the occasion ; they lequen 

ly throw money to the crowds accompanying the 

ceremony, to scramble for. A Rajah, not long 
ago on the marriage of his daughter to a _ neig ; i- 
bouring rajah, distributed in tins manner 2 0,000i 
during the five days that the wedding lasted. On 
another occasion, the son of a rajah was accompa- 
nied by a force of more than 12,000 men, with 
which he proceeded to the palace of another raja l, 
whose sister he was about marrying. Upwards 
of 200,000 people were assembled to join the 
scene of scrambling for money; 10,000 four-anna 
and 20,000 eight-anna pieces were thrown, which 
are in value equal to our sixpences and shillings, 
la the general scramble for the pieces, numbers 
of poor people were hilled. The total expence 
attending this marriage exceeded six lacs ot 
rupees, an amount of about 60,0007. 

At all such ceremonies, either of death or 
marriage, money is thus distributed ; but in this 
indiscriminate bounty, those that most need 
charity seldom reap any benefit; it is the strong, 
healthy and robust man, who is able to contend 
with the mob, that gets the best share, while the 
• poor emaciated starving creature is unable to get 
a single anna. 

There are not so many ceremonies at the mar- 
riage of a Mussulman, but a great deal more eat- 
ing and drinking, rioting and noise takes place. 
Even horses, camels, and elephants, partake ot 
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wedding calces, which are made of sugar, and 
butter, mixed with a little flour. 

The rajahs, according to their means of sup- 
porting them, have an unlimited number of wives, 
who are kept in strict seclusion, and no one dares 
approach their zenana. They are waited upon by 
women, and the courts in which they take exer- 
cise are surrounded by high walls. When once 
a girl attracts the notice of one of these high 
natives, she is doomed for ever to renounce inter- 
course with her sect; even her nearest relatives 
are forbid to see her. The unfortunate girl’s 
parents consider she has attained a most brilliant 
position, and she is sacrificed with feelings of joy. 
It is said that the Rajah of Cooch-behar has up- 
wards of 3 f ,000 wives. They reside in a fortified 
town by themselves, and enjoy many privileges, 
which, were they a less body, would be denied 
them. * 

On the death of the husband, the poor widow 
is left in the most abject state ; she is thrown from 
her former station, and has to undergo the great- 

* Since writing the above, I fituHhe Rajah of Cooch-behar died 
May (1839). “He was of the Rajahbringshee caste, and a 
follower of Siva ; but the style of his living was very unlike that 
of a Hindoo. He used to marry without any regard to v caste ; 
the number of his wives or ranees was no less, than 1,200 ; they 
reside in a sort of fort ab.out half a mile in extent. There are 
many courts of justice presided over by the ranees. The chief 
of the ranees was held in great respect by the rajah ; so much so 
that whenever her highness made her appearance in the audience 
hall, the rajah stood up and gave her his own seat, hut she never 
returned the compliment. The rajah spent his whole life in the 
zenana, his attention being entirely engrossed by his wives, and 
his state affairs were left to the management of his ministers. He 
died at the age of 70 ” 
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est privations. Ao widow can umny - 

would be thought the deepest disgrace that could 
befall her ; she would be an outcast. As a widow 
she is doomed to all sorts of indignity, t e 
name of widow being a reproach, . All her nne 
clothing is taken from her; she is stripped o 
every ornament, which she never can again wear : 
her beautiful hair is frequently shaved off, and she 
then becomes a slave in the house where she 
formerly was mistress. Thus it is that the suttee 
becomes a willing sacrifice ; for the high-caste and 
spirited girl cannot brook the shame and reproach 
which, should she continue to live, would be 
heaped upon her head. There are instances, 
however, of young girls becoming widows at such 
an early age, that the approach of death on the 
funeral pile is horrible to them; they understand 
not the degradations to which they will have to 
submit, and life seems sweeter, now that they are 
released from an old and perhaps decrepid hus- 
band. 

■ It is a curious fact, that however large the num- 
d&er of the wives in the zenanas of the wealthy, 
a perfect kindness and unanimity exists amongst 
them ; there is no jealousy or petty quarrelling. 
This is thought to arise from the mutual depend- 
ence they have one on another for society 
and amusement. They each have the same 
governing motive of conduct, namely, to please 
their lord and master; and as long as he is so, 
they each receive the benefit of his kindness 
aud good humour. 

These wives are all young and beautiful, and 
naturally kind aud gentle, they seek with each 
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oilier happiness and gaiety. Each wish is grati- 
fied : they are magnificently dressed* which is one 
of the principal objects of life ; have every gratifi- 
cation consistent with strict seclusion; splendid 
apartments* and* in fact* every luxury. 

The Brahmins are treated with the highest 
deference by the natives* and their own wives 
(for in general they have two or three) shrink 
before their presence* and think it an extraordi- 
nary thing* that European women are held in 
such estimation by their husbands. A Brahmin 
once said to me with astonishment* in a station in 
the Northern Division, where but few European 
ladies had been* Why* I hear you answer your 
husbands without making a salaam ¥* — a defer- 
ential bend of the head* with the hand uplifted 
to the forehead. Their women do not converse 
with each other* even in the presence of their 
husbands* nor with European ladies if he be pre- 
sent* or any other male person. 

Their greatest surprise is excited by our wear- 
ing so few jewels* being themselves covered with 
ornaments of every description. The lowest caste 
and poorest person get brilliant stones* and s It 
them in lead ; the richer sort set them in silver. 
Some have only pieces of glass ornaments* and 
leaden rings on toes as well as fingers. 

The Pariah is the lowest grade of native so- 
ciety; but time has worked strange revolution 
in the society of the castes. This now perse- 
cuted race* the individuals of which th& Mussul- 
man* Brahmin* and even Native Christian* .think 
it contamination to touch* and scorn to associate 
with* is* after all* of the most ancient family. He is 
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the pahiahs. 


* i , i /the descendant of the aborigines of the 
* ai /who were "driven, by the conquest of the 
T? U Ioos, to take refuge in their own hills, 
whence they became to be designated 
' Pariah” 


CHAPTER VIII 


VIZIANAGAItUM. 

The typhus fever now raged through the canton- 
ment of Nundidroog* and it was found necessary 
to remove the troops. We were hastily ordered 
to march* and our destination was to be Vizia- 
nagarum* seven hundred miles distant The road 
lay through a country which had seldom been tra- 
versed by any European. 

It was three months before we reached our des- 
tined cantonment* * having had to encounter the 
hot season in one part of our march* and the 
monsoon in another* neither of which was very 
tolerable under our canvass roofs. Sometimes 
we had to halt while the pioneers cut a road 
through a jungle; hut the grand object -Avas at- 
tained: fever disappeared* and we arrived at our 
new station in health and spirits. This beibg 
called a single station* our regiment was alone* 
and no other society was to be found within thirty 
miles. There were only three ladies in the regi- 
ment* but we were quite gay amongst ourselves: 
every other evening we met at each other’s houses* 
and invited the officers to cards and music* and 
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never have I enjoyed more real sociability than at 
this station. It was amusing to see ou ^ 
dinner and supper tables; “camp fashion was 
the order of the day, by which is meant thatevery 
- guest is to bring his own chair, plate, viii 

fort, spoon, tumbler, and wine-glass. This 

of visiting is constantly adopted in up-country 
stations, where the stay is uncertain, anc w e 
is desirable that locomotion should not be en- 
cumbered and impeded by articles of this descrip- 
tion. Previously to leaving Aundulroog, we 
sold off every thing except necessaries lor the 
inarch, just sufficient for each person ^ conse- 
quently, the established “camp fashion was a 
great convenience to us. The mistress of the 
feast had only to provide a table-cloth and each 
guest brought his servant to wait upon him, which 
is customary in every station. ^ . 

All kinds of necessaries were very cheap m tms 
division: a sheep was one rupee (about two shil- 
lings) ; thirty fowls for one rupee ; sixty measures 
of rice for a rupee ; seventy measures of gram for 
the same sum. And the servants’ wages were also 
lower, owing to the cheapness of gram. We never 
provide - our servants with food m India; they 
have their stated pay, which is from two rupees 
ner month to seventeen, according to the situa- 
tion they fill, and they find themselves with every 
thin®. Thev never sleep in the house, unless it 
be one or two in the outer verandahs, but occupy 
0'0-downs or out-houses round the compound. 

° The climate of Vizianagarum is agreeable and 

* A measure is about three pounds. 
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temperate ; it is within twelve miles of the sea, 
and constantly refreshed with its salutary breezes. 
European plants and vegetables do not grow here 
in any perfection; consequently the productive 
gardens of Nundidroog were much missed. 
While the regiment was quartered at this station, 
a very heavy storm of hail happened, the stones 
being larger than marbles; after the storm had 
abated, the rain poured down in torrents. When 
it had a little subsided, we opened our door, when 
I noticed something on the ground a short distance 
from the bungalow, which, on closer observation, I 
found to be a small fish somewhat resembling a 
prawn, and of about the same size ; it was of a 
reddish hue on the back, but of a silvery colour 
below. On further examination, after the rain had 
ceased, we found two or three others of the same 
description. Major Smith, being at this time a 
great virtuoso , added these fish to his collection. 
They were alive at the time of their being taken 
from the ground, though in a very weak state ; 
they merely moved their tails on being touched, 
and remained in this state some hours. Several 
instances of this phenomenon have been noticed 
in different parts of India. 

A friend of mine related to me the following 
story of an adventure of his, which I will en- 
deavour, as near as I can, to put in 
words. 


CHAPTER IX. 


the suttee. 

It was during one of those lovely sunsets so pecu- 
liar to the Eastern world, that I arrived at a small 
village on my route to the Northern division. 
The° day had been excessively hot, and I was 
doubly enjoying the refreshing breeze that came 
from the sea at no great distance. Sunset in India 
is indeed a glorious sight. The golden hue is 
spread over every object, and towards the great 
orb itself the brighest shades are presented of 
variously tinted red, I had stood on the brow of 
9 a hill watching its rapid decline, and gazing on 
the lovely scene before me. 

In the valley was the humble village. The 
neighbouring wells were surrounded by the water- 
drawers, the Pecottah was at work, and the 
melodious and peculiar song of the men as they 
drew the bucket and caused nature’s stream to 
flow over the parched fields, threw a singular 
charm over the whole scene. All wore the ap- 
pearance of happiness. I had listened to the wild 
chaunt, and had gazed for some time, when I. saw 
a procession slowly winding its way up an acclivity 
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to my right : it seemed to me to be a mournful 
one* as’ it was attended by a number of fakeers* 
dressed in yellow, while the horn sounded its 
dismal notes before them. There were several 
women in the group; but my eye was particularly 
attracted to the centre, where three females were 
walking robed in the purest white. The sun was 
just clipping below the horizon, and I knew it 
would shortly he dark, as no lengthened twilight 
gives its softened hue to the Eastern landscape; 
the departure of the sun is the harbinger of 
almost immediate darkness. I felt an irresistible 
impulse to follow the procession, which had nearly 
reached a small pagoda on the top of the hill ; and 
yet X felt that in doing so I might be benighted 
before X could reach the bungalow that was to he 
my shelter till morning, where also my servants 
and baggage were waiting my arrival. My curiosity, 
however, got the better of every other considera- 
tion. X mounted ‘mv horse, which for the last 
mile or two I had been leading by the bridle, and 
descended the hill on which I had been admiring 
the lovely scene. I soon reached the level ground ; 
but before I had ascended the top of the other 
hill, the procession had all passed into the pagoda. 
X again dismounted, and having tied my horse’s 
rein to the branch of a large banian tree which 
grew near the building and half overshadowed it, 
I walked towards the entrance. I knew the 
custom of the Natives too well to intrude within 
the forbidden ground ; I therefore quietly waited 
till they should again emerge from the gloomy 
interior. 

* Native priests. 
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At a few yards 5 distance I saw an old woman, 
who had been kneeling to the setting sun, and 
now that it had gone down, she was about to depart 
from the temple. I stepped up to her to inquire 
the nature of the procession I had seen, and as I 
was fortunately conversant with the Malabar lan- 
guage, I distinctly understood her, though the pro- 
nunciation was different from that to which I had 
been accustomed. She informed me that the 
three widows of a great man in the neighbouring 
town were going to burn themselves on the 
morrow, at day-light, with the remains of their 
late husband ; the present procession was for the 
purpose of prayer in the pagoda, for the last time, 
at sunset. 

“ Oh ! 5 ’ continued the old woman, “ it is a pity* 
a great pity that all must burn, and one of them 
too so young, and as lovely as the sun : she has 
been his wife but one week, and that much against 
her own inclination. Well, some of his people carried 
her away from her own village about twenty miles 
off. Poor child ! hers has been a shot! life and a 
sad one . 55 

“But , 55 said I, “ did not her parents try to 
recover her, and to punish the villain who robbed 
them of their child ?” 

“Not they , 55 said Betah, (for that was the old 
woman’s name,) “they got presents of gold and 
camels, and they thought the child lucky . 55 

As the old woman finished, the people began 
leaving the pagoda, and observed the same order 
of march as on entering. I pressed closely to 
them to try and catch a look at the three devoted 
females, and an opening in the crowd soon placed 
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me near them. They were as I have said, all 
dressed in white, with garlands of flowers round 
their necks ; they had a thin muslin scarf fastened 
on the top of their heads, and hanging down so as 
almost to conceal their features. They wore no 
ornaments. The two who were nearest to me 
were evidently old, while their eye bespoke the 
most perfect indifference to their fate. Not so 
the third; her sobs were those of a breaking heart ; 
her hands were clasped, and her eyes were turned 
to where the sun had gone down, as if to take 
a last farewell of the departing light. I crossed 
in the rear of the procession, and went to the 
side where she was : 'her agitation and her move- 
ments had been such, as to throw the veil quite 
down on her neck, and to display to my view one 
of the most lovely faces I ever beheld, for her ; 
skin was fairer than that of the fairest Indian. 
Her black hair was braided across a fine open 
brow, which gave a generous character to her face, 
while the large tears rolled down her cheeks from 
a soft black eye and long lash. I ventured closer, 
and softly whispered ££ Can I serve you ?” She 
turned her head quickly towards me, and rested 
her eye for a moment on my face : then suddenly 
clasped her hands as if imploring protection. 
These motions were observed, for the circle of 
Brahmins closed quickly round her, and the noise f 
of the tom-toms and horns soon overpowered 
every other sound, although I fancied I could hear 
a cry for assistance, I hastily untied my horse, 
and with the bridle hanging over my arm, still 
followed the procession. X noticed that the old 
woman, Betah, to whom X had before spoken, 
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bad joined the centre of the group, and was evi- 
dently close by the object in whom I felt e 3P ? 
interested. They all entered the village, and then 
disappeared within the walls of a court in^ichjas 
a large and handsome native house. They had to 

enter two by two, the gate f »YTvlctim 
and I again caught the eye of the lovely victim 

But there was now a gleam of hope in it. I J 
had all passed in except the crowd, who mey 
tended as spectators of the sad scene. Amon 
them I discovered Betah, whom I beckoned to fol- 
low me. It was now dark, with the excep ion 
a faint light from the moon in a first garter: 
we passed through several streets till we came out- 
side the village, when I placed a few rupees m her 

lititicL and Stild ? -n . . 

« Can you not assist me, my good Betah, 

rescue that lovely girl from so cruel a fate . wi 
convey her to her parents, or wherever she chooses, 
so that I can only place her in safety. I will g«e 
you ten pagodas* if you will manage to introduce 
me into the house she has entered ; or to get her 
brought to this spot. I would give double the sum, 

but I have it not with me at present.” 

Betah shook her head: “I fear,” rephed she, 
« it will be impossible ; she is guarded so closely y 
the other women ; but I will do all I can. Come 

with me.’* , , -t * 

Accordingly, she led me round to the hack ot 

the bazaar, which was now lighted up with torches 
at" the different shops, and entered a low mud 
shed, bidding me bring my horse m also. “ Here 
you will not be seen,” said she; “rest till 1 
* One pagoda is about tine value of seven shillings;. 
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return, and for your life’s sake, whatever you hear, 
do not leave this place.” I promised to obey her, 
and she then left me. 

I waited long and anxiously; the noisy turmoil 
of the bazaar lasted some time, and the different 
venders wrangling and extolling their goods 
amused me for a while. When this had ceased, 
shop after shop was shut, and light after light was 
extinguished, till at length all was quiet I 
ventured to look from my humble shelter, but the 
darkness of the night could make but a few things 
visible at any distance. I again sat down on the 
mat laid for me, and began to think of the 
probable conjectures of my servants as to what 
had become of me. For the last two or three 
weeks, I had never been later than sunset on my 
halting-ground, as I generally travelled five or six 
miles early in the morning, and the same number in 
the after part of the day; therefore it was probable 
my people would think I had been waylaid by 
Thugs, strangled, and by this time buried; or that 
I had been devoured by a tiger, or some other 
wild beast. I thought of what they might do. 
They might perhaps rob me of my baggage, or if 
their honesty were proof against touching the 
property of a man merely supposed to be dead, 
they might start off and give the alarm to some of 
the neighbouring villages, and thus bring me 
publicity when I required concealment, on which 
so much depended for the accomplishment of my 
purpose. These thoughts brought my mind bdtk 
to the poor victim, and I considered what I should 
do, if I contrived to get her safely from the village ; 
for I had no palanquin in which to enclose her, 
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i or any other means of conveying her away in 

;i secret. Hour after hour passed away. I took out 

my watch and traced the hands with my fingers ; 
it was half-past twelve. Surely, I thought, the o d 
woman would not deceive me, nor keep me t us 
to prevent me from interfering' at all. I started 
up at the bare idea of such a design, which was, 
on consideration, very probable ; it wanted but 
four hours to the commencement of the horrid 
sacrifice. I loosened my horse from the place 
where he was tied, and was determined to try 
myself to get into the house, or to do something 
(I hardly knew what,} when 1 heard a slight 
noise at a little distance. I again secured my poor 
horse and went to the door, when Betah made her 
appearance. “I have kept you long,” said she, 

« but X have succeeded. Come with me.” I 
followed her, and by a round-about way we 
gained the back part of the house I had seen the 
procession enter. “Now,” said Betah, “Minah ^ 
is on the other side of this wall. I have been into 
the house and have spoken to her; she is now 
praying for blessings on your head, and declares 
she will be your slave for life. She cannot pass 
the outer gate, but if you can get her over that 
wall, she may he saved. She is out of the house, 
and now sheltered under those trees.” I seized 
the old woman’s hand, and having thanked her 
for her kind exertions, I began to reconnoitre the 
wall that was to be scaled. I saw that I could 
easily accomplish it, but how to get her over I 
scarcely knew, for it was about fifteen feet high. 
I had on my sling-belt, and my sash; which tied 
together might make about seven feet in length. 
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Be tali understood in a moment the purpose for 
which I was measuring the wall, and immediately 
untwined from her body the long cloth which en- 
circles the native women, as a kind of petticoat: 
this was ’about a yard in width and more than two 
yards long ; this might do, I thought. The wall 
was built of stones and these roughly put together; 
the edges might to' a man be a pretty secure 
footing, but to a frightened girl would be likely to 
prove treacherous, and offered little or no security. 

■h I felt about, and fancied I discovered some parts 
which projected more than the others; these I tried, 
and after a few attempts at length reached the 
top, when I fearlessly sprang into the court or 
back garden. I had scarcely gained my perpen- 
dicular, w r hen Mynah, the beautiful victim, bounded 
to my feet, and clasping my knees, “ Save me, 
save me I” she cried, “ from this horrid death ! 

I will be your slave ! My life shall be devoted to . 
you. , Oh ! save me, in mercy save me, Englishman.” 

I raised her up. “ Trust to me,” I replied, 
“and I will do all I can for you; be firm^com- 
pose yourself, for we have no time to lose.” 

I fastened my sling-belt tightly round her waist ; 
at the end of the belt was tied my sash and 
Betah’s garment I then felt about for the largest 
edges of the stones in the wall, and by guiding 
her foot from one to the other to the height of 
about four feet, she managed to keep her hold, for &'■ 
despair gave her double strength. With one end, 
of the cloth tied to my ancle to make it as long as 
possible, I quickly mounted the wall, on which I 
strode across, and untied the cloth from my foot, 
which was then at full stretch. I begged Mynah 
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to protect her body from the wall with her hands, 
while I trusted to my strength to pull her up to 
the top. This I happily effected, and had the 
satisfaction of seating her on the top of the wall 
for a single moment. I next wound the woman’s 
cloth and my own sash round my arm, and then 
Gradually unwound it till she was within a few 
paces of the bottom, when I told her to jump 
when she had found a projecting point where she 
could place one foot, and I would let go nay hold : 
the next moment she was safe on the ground. 
I soon descended myself. Mynah flung herself 
into my arms, kissed my hands and feet, and her 
emotion was so great that words were denied her. 
“This is no time or place to give way to these 
emotions,” said I, « we are still surrounded with 
dangers, our very breathing may be heard in this 
still hour of night. Lead on, Betah, to the hut 
by as near a way and as quick a pace as possible ; 
we can now only look to my horse for safety.;’ 

We wound our way through several narrow 
streets : itwvas quite dark, for the moon had long 
since set 5 and as we passed silently along, the 
poor natives on all sides were asleep, being in 
groups of three or four, wrapped round with a 
large cloth or sheet, to prevent the musquitoes or 
other insects from annoying them. Most of the 
common people sleep in this manner, some indeed 
who have good houses, repose on the terraced 
roofs. We soon reached the shed that sheltered 
my horse ; brought him out, and tied Mynah on 
him, and then paying the ten pagodas to the old 
woman, I led him forth. We had to go through 
a long bazaar before we reached the road ; after 
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that it was more than two miles to the bungalow 
where my own people w r ere to be. When w T e had 
fairly passed the village* and entered into pretty 
good ground* I mounted before Mynah* and urged 
my tired steed into a quicker pace. But the road 
was so uneven and also intricate* that it was up- 
wards of an hour before we arrived at the house. 
All was quite dark* and so quiet* that I very much 
feared that my servants had been alarmed for 
my safety* and had returned to the last halting 
place. 

However* after calling some time my horse- 
keeper* and head boy made their appearance* and 
told me the rest had all gone on to the next village* 
thinking they must have mistaken. Lights were 
soon obtained* and on looking at my watch* I 
found it past three o’clock. Poor Mynah had 
thrown herself on the ground after being lifted 
from the horse ; her fear and agitation had been 
so great that she was now quite exhausted, added 
to which food had not passed her lips since the 
previous morning* and we were too near the fatal 
village to venture on a halt. I had not one mor- 
sel of any thing to refresh her ; for my baskets with 
all the necessaries had been taken forward. One 
bullock was still at hand; of this I availed myself 
to mount Mynah* and having whispered to her 
the necessity for exertion, and that eight miles’ 
march would in all probability bring us to a place 
of safety, she arose* kissed my hands again and 
again, and allowed me to place her on the bullock. 
In the meantime my poor horse had been re- 
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freshed with food and water* and with the horse- 
keeper to guide the bullock* we started. 

I left Casse Sing* my head boy* behind* with 
orders to get a fresh bullock from the village to 
*. carry my trunks* and should enquiries be made 
regarding a female* to be sure and give no infor- 
mation ; and if enquiries were made about me* to 
give them to understand that I had gone the other 
road, and even to take that road him sell with the 
trunks if he found it necessary more effectually to 
blind them ; as he might join me at my destined 
station in two or three weeks. I assured him that 
on his secresy in this business depended all my 
future favours. It was six o’clock when we came 
within sight of the bungalow where we were to 
halt* and I began to feel the overpowering effects 
of fatigue* as well as hunger. My servants had 
fortunately remained at this village* and were pre- 
pared to receive me* with my camp cot up* and 
breakfast all ready preparing. The building was 
one of those convenient resting places which had 
been erected for the reception of travellers ; it 
contained several rooms* and was enclosed within 
a high wall. It had also the advantage of gates 
at the entrance* which I ordered to be kept shut* 
in order that no sudden intrusion might alarm us. 
I fully expected to be traced to this spot* and had 
made up my mind to resist to the last any attempt 
to recover Mynah. I hoped* by forced marches* 
soon to get beyond the district* and my intention 
was to restore the girl back to her parents. I 
begged her to keep concealed in one of the inner 
rooms* and to take plenty of nourishment and rest* 
that she might be able to start again as soon as 
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the heat of the day was passed# After making a 
hearty breakfast, I retired to my cot, which was in 
a side room, and ordered one of the horsekeepers 
to be stationed near the gate to prevent any en- 
trance, stating that I wanted rest, and did not ; 
wish to be disturbed# I soon fell asleep, nor did 
I awake again till three in the afternoon, so 
thoroughly was I overcome by weariness. Per- 
haps I might have slept much longer, had not I 
felt something touch my hand, and startle ‘me, 
and on opening my eyes, Mynah was kneeling be- 
side me on the ground, her cheek leaning on my 
hand# Her beautiful face was lighted up with 
smiles; her veil was off, her dress tastefully ar- 
ranged, and happiness was beaming in her black 
and expressive eye. Ah, Mynah,’" said I, tf<r you 
have rested well, I see, and are able, I trust, to 
continue our march. Now tell me, where would you 
wish to go? — which is your own village? — and I 
■willl^l you back to your parents, who will he so 
rejoiced to see you again.” Mynah started from 
the ground; she clasped her hands, and uttering r 
wild cry, ran out of the fbom. I thought she had 
seen some one in the compound, that had, fright- 
ened her# I therefore sprang from my cot, and 
hastened to the window, but all was quiet, and 
the gate was shut. I could not account for the 
poor girl’s sudden burst of alarm# I dressed my- 
self, called for dinner, and then went to the room 
where Mynah had slept. She was sitting on. the 
mat, weeping most bitterly# I quietly raised her 
towards me. Mynah,” said I “what means 
this ? Have I done any thing to frighten or offend 
you ? Tell me freely, my dear girl I will do every 
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thing to please you and make you happy. Speak 
to me, and do not sob thus piteously. 

My arm was round her waist ; her head sank 
on my shoulder; a sensation undefined and over- 
powering crept over me as I pressed her closer to 
my bosom. “Dear Mynah,” said I, “ will you not 
speak to me, and tell me what you wish ?” She 
looked up in my face, and disengaging herself 
from my embrace, sank upon the ground and 
clasped my knees. 

“ O Englishman” she exclaimed, “send me not 
away from you ; let me live and die with you ; I 
will be your slave, I will watch over you day and 
night; I will learn to pray to your God for you ; I 
will serve your God to please you, only do not, do 
not send me away. Yet if you must part with 
the poor Mynah, take her back, and throw her on 
the funeral pile. She now cares not for life, if 
you send her from you.” 

I raised her up, and pressed her closely to my 
heart. I kissed the tears from her lovely face. 
“ Dearest Mynah,” I cried, “ I will never part from 
you, if that Hill make you happy.” 

Throwing her arms round my neck, and sobbing 
on my bosom, “And love me too?” asked she with 
a smile playing through the fast falling tears. 

“ And love you too, dearest,” I replied. 

It was some time before she coulsl' sufficiently 
compose herself to tell me her history. She was 
but fifteen ; her father and mother had betrothed 
her when only three years old to a youth of a 
neighbouring village, whom she had never seen, 
but who, she had heard from report, was a most 
cruel man. He had had one wife whom he had 
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beaten to death* so that Mynah’s prospects of 
happiness with him were not of the brightest cha- 
racter. She had in vain entreated her parents not 
to give her in marriage to such a man. The en- 
gagement had been made with his father* who was 
now dead* and it must now be fulfilled. She 
was to have been married two years ago, but the 
youth had been sent down to Madras on suspicion 
of having been an accomplice in the murder of a 
Zemindar. # lie had not yet returned ; but when 
he did come back, the marriage was to take place. 
Mynah had been drawing water one day at a 
neighbouring well, when a man with an elephant 
came up to her, and asked her to show him the 
nearest way to the next town ; she put down the 
chatties, and did so, leaving her companions at the 
well, who had not the least suspicion of any ill 
befalling her. '-I' 

When they were quite clear of the village, the 
•man suddenly seized hold of her, and having 
placed her on the elephant, they moved on at a 
quick pace. It was late at night when she arrived 
at the house of the chief; all the peopli in the house 
were in a bustle and confusion, fdf the chief had 
been taken ill, audit was supposed he had taken 
poison, hut by whom administered was unknown. 
He lingeret|ip great agony for three days, and then 
died. So faded Mynah’s tale. You know all 
the rest, my only friend,” added she ; were I to 
go back to my parents, they would not receive me, 
owing to the disgrace of my not having burned my 
body on that of the chief; or if they did, I should 
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be an outcast from their caste, and a slave and a 
reproach to every one.” 

« Never shall that be the case, my dearest 
Mynah,” I said : “ I will take care of you, and pro- 
tect you.” 

We arrived safely at our destination ; and two 
days afterwards, my servant Casse- Sing came in 
with the bullock and trunks which he had m 
charge : he informed me that no enquiry had been 
made respecting Mynah, from the first hour after 
day-light on the eventful morning. The Biah- 
mins were enraged at the loss of the sacrifice, and 
began making a stir to find the girl, thinking that 
she was concealed in the house. Casse -Sing went 
to the funeral-pile to see the suttee take place, and 
there he was made acquainted with the loss of one 
of the females, and rightly conjectured where 
she was. He added, that an old woman brought 
a native dress amongst the crowd, and said that 
she had found it near a well, at the same time 
weeping and beating her breast. She assured the 
people the poor young child had certainly drowned 
herself. # 

The dress was proved to be Mynah's, so that 
no further search was made after her. We con- 
jectured that it must have been Betah who had 
given this account of Mynah’s disappearance. 
This poor girl has behaved to me in a most ex- 
emplary manner, showing her affection and gra- 
titude on all occasions. She nursed me in a long 
and dangerous illness: night and day she was ever 
by my bed-side, and to her unremitting attention 
and care do I owe, under Providence, the preser- 
vation of my life, M' 
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CHAPTER X. 


BURMESE WAR. — RETURN TO MABRAS. 


The country round Vizianagarum is flat and bar- 
ren* the soil sandy, and its appearance is any thing 
but pleasant to the eye, particularly during the 
hot season. The neighbourhood affords good hunt- 
ing and shooting; and to the gentlemen this 
formed a relief to the monotonous life which a 
single station always produces. We had been 
here a little more than one year, when a deep 
shade of melancholy was thrown over our little 
party, by the death of our commandant’s lady. 
Her kind and affectionate disposition endeared her 
to us all, and her liveliness and Jifiety made her 
loss deeply felt by the whole circle. Added to 
this event, and only a few weeks afterwards, the 
cholera, that dreadful scourge of India, broke out, 
and carried off numbers of the natives, and also 
the lady of Captain Milsom. '-j 

She had been at my house the evening before, 
in perfect health : the folio-wing evening she was 
no more ; so awful, so sudden was it, that we all felt 
the shock severely. I was now the only lady left 
with the regiment, and gloom had taken a greater 
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hold of our spirits, from the contrast which was 
presented to our former social meetings. 

Alas ! how soon is it that a blight comes over 
us frail mortals, while we think we stand hi m in our 
own strength, — damping our joys, and planting a 
deep sting in our hearts, that religion alone can 
support us under, and time alone can soften; like 
the flight of the insect over nature’s produce, 
withering the leaf, and placing its poison in the core. 

It was at’ this time that we received news of the 
breaking out of the war with the Burmese. It 
raised the spirits of the officers; for active service 
is always delightful, and they think comparatively 
little of the pang which it costs the wife to be left 
at home while dangers surround, and^ probably 
death awaits the husband of her affections. He 
passes into bustle and activity, which exhilarates 
the spirits ; she is left behind in solitude, a prey 
to reflections of the most gloomy and foreboding 
character. Preparations for marching to Madras 
to embark were quickly begun ; all was once more 
bustle and confusion. 

We arrived at Madras in September 1824, and 
there active arfangements were being carried into 
effect for the comfort of the troops, who were about 
to embark for Rangoon. Ships of every descrip- 
tion were taken up % stores to be conveyed, and 
the prices of every kind of provision rose in con- 
sequence of the great demand. 

Deeply did I regret not being able to em- 
bark; but no ladies were allowed to go, and I re- 
mained at Madras, under the hospitable roof of the 

Rev. C. T , with whom I lived for two years. 

Mr s. T was one of the most amiable, warm- 
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hearted women I ever met with. Her affection and 
kindness to me was unceasing ; her high sense of 
moral and religious duties, and her active bene- 
volence, endeared her to all classes of people. Nor 
was Mr. T less zealous and active in the dis- 

charge of his peculiar duties: he was ever ready, 
with heart and purse, to serve all ; he was the poor 
Native’s friend, the orphan’s father, the consoler 
of the afflicted, the supporter of the wfiak, and an 
active agent in his endeavours to plant the good 
seed in the benighted minds of the poor Hindoo ; 
and I trust, under God’s favour, many have been 
brought to the true faith by him, 

I have before spoken of the different castes of 
the Natives of Madras. All the upper castes are 
very averse to any interference with their religious 
opinions. A curious instance of the prejudice of 
the Natives against the education of their children 
in the Christian faith, or even against educating 
them at all, happened about this time. 

A gentleman, Mr. L at Madras, was the 

father of alittle boy, then about four years old, intel- 
ligent and interesting. The mothej was a Hindoo 
woman, and the child had been allowed to live 
with her. The father of the little boy had gra- 
dually, and at intervals, touched upon the subject 
of education to the mother, Slid had tried to im- 
press upon her the necessity of having their child 
brought up in such a manner as to be qualified 
to fill any public situation. Occasionally, he ven- 
tured upon the subject of religion, and intreated 
the mother to allow the child to be taught the 
principles of Christianity, Every intreaty, how- 
ever, was unavailing ; threats of desertion pro- 
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duced no better effect. As a Christian and a 
father, anxious for the everlasting welfare of his 
child, he resolved to act in this matter independ- 
ently of the mother. Consulting a clergyman upon 
the subject, it was arranged that the first time an 
opportunity offered, the child should be clandes- 
tinely removed by his father, to the ministers 
house, where he was to be kept and educated. 
Accordingly, a short time after this resolution was 
taken, the mother, having been called away from 
her charge, Mr. L walked with the child, un- 

perceived by any of the servants, to a place where 
he could hire a palanquin, into which they got, , 
and arrived safely at the clergyman’s. He then 
discharged the palanquin, -hired another from a 
different ffece, and was conveyed to a friend’s 
house/* where he spent the day, §nd returned 
home fMgthe evening. The poor mother be- 
wailed thd loss of her child, and bitter were her 

upbraidings when Mr. L informed her that 

he had placed his boy in other hands. He tried 
to soothe and reason with her, but it was of no 
avail. It was not the loss of her child for which 
she mourned so much, as that he should be taught 
to despise her faith; this rendered her utterly 

inconsolable. A month elapsed before Mr. L~ 

ventured to visit his child, lest the poor mother 
should set spies to watch him. At last, cautiously 
and circuitously in the evening, and on horse- 
back, he venturid forth, and his heart was sodn 
gladdened with the sight of his boy, who bounded 
into his arms with delight, dressed in the costume 
of an English child. He had fretted at first, on 
account of being separated from Ms mother, but 
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had soon become reconciled to his lot ; he had 
some little companions, and his new clothes 
soon banished his sadness. He found his shoes 
and stockings unpleasant, and entreated papa to 
let him go without them. Another month passed, 

and Mr. L began to have more confidence in 

his visits. The mother, also, during the last few 
weeks, had become gayer. She was very young, 
(only twenty,) and Mr. L thought time, per- 

haps, would reconcile her to the step. He had 
taught her to read and speak English well, and he 
promised to marry her, and take her to England 
with him. She had not, however, been idle dur- 
ing the last two months. In fact, she had set 
spies to watch Mr. L— — , who were men of her 
own caste, as interested as herself, in rescuing the 
child from Christianity, and at length the dis- 
covery was made. Mr. L had to ' Ma- 

dras on business for a few days. He Parted in 
his palanquin, about eight o’clock at night, for 
Conjeveram ; but on his road out of Madras, called 
at the minister’s to kiss his boy, whom he left in 
all the happiness of innocence, and content with 
his new home. The following morning, about 
twenty Hindoos suddenly entered the house of the 
clergyman, seized the child as he sat at play with 
his young companions, placed him on a horse her- 
fore one of their number, and galloped off. Aft 
this was the work of a few minutes. On the third 

morning after this, Mr. L returned to his 

house ; a number of Natives were about it. The 
tom-tom was beating, and horns were sounding, 
when, to his horror, he beheld his child dead, laid 
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on a board, and the procession moving off to burn 
the body. 

Such is the strong prejudice of the natives 
against European . .education and Christianity* 
A few instances occur of conversion in the true 
sense of the term; but I am sorry to say too 
many leave their own castes for what they can get 
by the change. I was once hiring a servant, and 
I asked him what caste he was? “ Oh!’ said 
he, with a broad grin, “ I am Mistress’ Caste : I 
can eat and drink any thing!” This, he thought, 
was a great recommendation. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE BANIANS. 


The three daughters of Colonel and Mrs. Banian 
had lately arrived from England, where they had 
been for some years at a first-rate boarding-school 
for their education. The Colone Iwas a very plea- 
sant man, and held a good appointment at Madras, 
and was generally considered wealthy. Mrs. Banian 
was not so well liked as her husband ; she was a 
haughty imperious woman, at least the Subs 
thought so, and some considered her rather vulgar 
in her manners. The girls were nice girls enough, 
none of them handsome, but good figures: they 
were rather dashing in their appearance, and 
dressed well, and being the latest arrivals, were 
just now the fashion . It was Mrs. Banian’s greatest 
wish to see them advantageously married “No 
one/ she said “should look at her girls that had 
not staff-employment, or good fortune, to recopk 
mend them.” 

The good easy Colonel, poor man ! yielded 
every thing to his lady. Mrs. Banian, he would 
say, knew how to establish his daughters a great 
deal better than he did ; it was quite enough for 
f 2 
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him to command in his own department, without 
troubling his head with domestic arrangements. 
Mrs. Banian was one of the hustling active sort of 
women, talked loud, and, if report spoke true 
(which of course it never does in these matters), 
did not hesitate to scold her servants with a gentle 
oath or two. However, I cannot say this from my 
own knowledge, though I have certainly heard 
her voice louder than the Government band, and 
not at all like the soft and winning tones of a fair 
lady, but then they were always ladylike words 
that passed her lips ; and perhaps she was obliged 
to speak thus in order to make herself heard ! She 
was scrupulously polite to all, but invariably pre- 
vented her daughters from forming an intimate 
acquaintance with any gentleman who was not 
an eligible. She would say, “ Indeed, Lieutenant 
So-and-so, we are always unfortunate in being en- 
gaged when you call; my daughters are just pre- 
paring for tiffin,* and cannot possibly come down , 
and I cannot ask you back to dinner, as we are 
going out, and really I do not know when to 
fix a day, we are so engaged.’ Or if the young 
ladies happened to he in the room, always after 
the poor subaltern had not sat three minutes, out 
it came, “ Now do, my loves, dispense with cere- 
mony; retire, and prepare to go out; I am sure 
Lieutenant So-and-so will kindly excuse you;” 
and then, when they were fairly out of the room, 
“ My poor girls are almost fagged to death, with 
so much gaiety, for we cannot accept one invi- 
tation without accepting all; then there are the 
returns,— I know not when we shall have the 
* Lunch. 
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pleasure of seeing you again, we are so much en- 
gaged. You see we treat you quite in a friendly 
way; so I am sure you will excuse us.” 

In some such way as this, were the poor unfortu- 
nate Subs generally dismissed. Not so generals* 
colonels, majors, and captains with staff situations, 
civilians young and old : they were always pressed 
to stay. “ Come Flora, love, Major Thomas is so 
fond of drawings, let him see those sweet sketches 
you took in Cumberland of some of the places 
there ; it will remind him of his dear home. She 
is as fond of the North of England, as you are, 
Major.” The drawings were accordingly brought 
to captivate the eye of the major. 

- K Do, Kate, my dear, sing Mr. McDonald that 
sweet Scotch ballad that you sang last night : we 
were all so delighted with it, and do not be so 
timid, my love ; we will not be severe critics.” 

“Do, Helen, give up that eternal netting, and 
take out your harp. My Helen would never play 
before strangers, General, if I were not positively 
to insist upon it” And thus were the three Misses 
Banians constantly brought forth. 

Lieutenant Bolling, of H. M. — regiment, had 
been one of the poor Subs who never could get ten 
minutes’ resting place within Mrs. Banian’s house. 
He had seen her daughters at the races, and also 
at Government House, and thought them nice 
lively girls, free from the affectation which he de- 
spised; and in the private circles in which he fre- 
quently met them, he could judge of their talents 
and accomplishments, which he considered to be 
rather of a high order ; he also knew they had not 
the intolerable pride of their mother, and were 
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not parties to her schemes and speculations about 
them. His brother officers would say to him, 
“What, Bolling, another unsuccessful call at the 
Lady Banian’s ?— no admittance into the sanctum 
sanctorum ?” — “I tell you what it is, Bolling, said 
the Major, “just give me leave to hint that you 
dance to the tune of seven hundred a-year private 
fortune, and I will answer for it your road is clear 
enough, at least to the good graces of mamma.” 

Bolling laughed, but entreated the Major to say 
nothing : “ I can judge of the young ladies better 
in society,” he replied ; “ at home I see they are 
completely under command.” 

“ I should like to bring down that woman’s con- 
ceit of herself and of her daughters,” said the 
dashing and daring Ensign Farrington, the nephew 
of a duke, and next heir to an earldom. I have 
been four times black-balled at the door ; but you, 
Major Thomas, have free quarters there. Just hint 
to the lady who I am, and that I have a few rupees 
to sport over and above my pay; but pray do not 
let it out that I am engaged to thatmeek blue-eyed 
igirl, the parson’s daughter we left in Kent, and, 
please heaven, I will be true to, and marry when ! 
am of age. I should like to have some fun with 
that old woman who so carefully guards her 
daughters from the contamination of ns poor Subs.” 
The Major laughingly promised to aid him. Ac- 
cordingly, one morning he took an opportunity, 
when Helen was playing the harp, to say, “ My 
young friend. Ensign Farrington, would be so de- 
lighted with Miss Helen’s playing,— indeed the 
love of music seems to be a perfect mania in his 
family; his uncle the Duke of positively 
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keeps a few excellent musicians in regular pay. 

His father. Lord , never by any chance misses 

the opera, or concert, where there is good music, 
and I should not wonder, when my young friend 
comes to his title, that he will follow the duke’s 
example.”, 

“ Indeed/’ said Mrs. Banian, W I did not know 
that Mr. Farrington was of noble family : I 
always saw a style about him, different from that 
of many young officers who come here : in fact 
Kate and Flora both remarked what an uncom- 
monly handsome young man he was. We have 
been , singularly unfortunate in not seeing him 
often: for the last two or three times he has called 
we have been out Fray tell him that Helen 
will be most happy to play to him. You must bring 
him to dine with us, Major, — let me see, — yes — 
to-morrow, we are actually going to be at home for 
once in our lives.” • ■■ :■ v 

The Major bowed acquiescence. 

Now Lieutenant Bolling was an elegant and 
accomplished young man, free from all pride of 
family and fortune, though the former was noble m 
and with respect to the latter, he had seven hun- 
dred a-year above his pay, independently of a 
title and estate in expectation. He had admired 
Helen much, for she was simple and unaffected, 
very retiring in all her actions. She would always 
give place to her sisters, who were much more 
showy and brilliant. She seldom liked to play or 
sing before company; yet she both played and 
sang with exquisite taste. If pressed by the com- 
pany and urged by her mamma she would blush- 

ingly comply ; but the agitation and tremor she 
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displayed would make her voice falter, and 
‘ caused her notes to be uncertain. That this was 
not affectation, Lieutenant Bolling knew, for at a 
lafge party at Government-house where she was 
led to the harp, he saw a tear roll down her cheek, 
which was hastily wiped off, as one of her sisters 
’ whispered, “ girl P He was standing 

behind one of the large pillars, and came forward 
to try and re-assure her. The bright glow of her 
face, and the sparkle of her eye when her song 
wus done, showed the relief which she felt; but it 
quite finished the conquest of poor Bolling’s heart ; 
at the same time he w T as determined that the little 
fortune he possessed should not be suffered to 
turn the scale in his favour, for he washed to win 
her heart as a poor subaltern, with nothing but 
his pay for their support He had been frowmed 
at by mamma, and politely bowed out of the room; 
yet he saw, or fancied he saw, that Helen was 
more ready to give him her hand in the dance, and 
smiled more sweetly upon him when he spoke to 
her, than upon any other candidate for her favour. 
Hie was determined to watch her closely, and if 
me saw she had an eye only for rank and fortune, 
to think no more about her. Thus he reasoned, 
and thus he acted, guided only by his view^s of 
what would contribute to the happiness of his 
future years. 

Major Thomas informed Ensign Farrington of 
-the manner in which he had introduced his name 
and his family connections to the notice of Mrs. 
Banian, and that they were to dine there the fol- 
lowing day. “Now, all I beg, 5 ’ said the Major, cc Is 

that you will not be too marked in your attentions 

. 
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to the lady of the house, for, being so fond of 
titles and estates, it is natural that she should 
wish to procure a good establishment for her 
daughters, and nice girls they are. 1 really think 
I shall try for Helen myself; nor do I think that 
either she or her mother will refuse two thousand 
a-year, though I happen to be on the wrong side 
of fifty and a little weather beaten or so, — thanks 
to the rough usage at Waterloo. So I give you 
fair warning, youngsters, that I intend to take the 
field against you all” This was said in the bil- 
liard room of the regiment, and before most of the 
officers, amongst whom was Lieutenant Bolling. 

Mrs. Banian was seated in the hall with her 
two eldest daughters, for Helen had not yet made 
her appearance, when Major Thomas and Ensign ? 
Farrington entered. There were also other guests 
assembled. The ladies rose to receive them and 
to pay their compliments. Mrs. Banian held out 
her hand to both gentlemen with — “ Mr. Farring- 
ton, my daughters, Kate, and Flora. 5 ’ Farrington 
stood erect and never offered to return the salute 
of the young ladies, but putting his glass deliber-# 
ately to his eye, said with the most exquisite 
dandy drawl, “ Which is Kate, and which is Flora?” 
This was too much for the good Major, who t% 
round to hide the laugh, which could not enl 
be stifled, and the rest of the party were also 
very much inclined to give vent to their risible 
emotions. 

Mrs. Banian, however, was not to be offended 
by a duke’s nephew, and smilingly explained 
which name belonged to each. The young ladies, 
in the meantime, blushing at the gaze of the 
f o 
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visitor* fiiicl 9 slight frown was also scon on both 
their faces, 

Helen now entered the room. ce This is my 
daughter Helen/’ said Mrs. Banian, re- 

plied the undaunted Farrington* “ I see*— I cannot 
mistake.” This was too much for the Major* who 
laughed outright. Mrs. Banian good-naturedly 
joined, and the dinner was now announced. The 
major handed the lady of the house to table* 
while the other guests paired off according to 
their seniority. 

The general custom at Madras* and also in the 
upper provinces* is to have all the dishes on the 
table at the same time ; and thus soup and fish* 
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were Colonel and Mrs. Wood croft, — the Colonel 
was a man about fifty, who had seen much service,, 
but unfortunately preferred an engagement with the 
bottle to one with the enemy, though the former had 
truly proved the worst enemy he ever had to en- 
counter and had twice sent him to England with a 
severe liver complaint. It was during his last trip 
home about seven years before this period of which 
I now write, that he had fallen in love with his 
father's cook, whom he married and brought to 
Madras. Of course she was received in the first 
society, and being remarkably good looking, and 
at the same time good-tempered, she was really 
beloved in her husband's regiment When, an 
officer was sick, she would go and nurse him if he 
would permit her to do so. She would make and 
send him all sorts of nice things, and was ever 
ready to solicit indulgences for them. But all the 
advantages of the best society could never give 
her anything like polish ; and what was worse, she 
was an inveterate talker, to the no small amuse- 
ment, be it spoken, of the young officers. 

Ensign Farrington had finished his soup, and 
singled out Mrs. Woodcroft to take wine with him. 

• <c No thank you,” cried the lady; 6C I don't care 
a rush for wine ; but I am a very tiger for been” 

Now beer is quite as commonly drunk ^with 
each other in India as wine, and frequently before 
anything is eaten some of the company will 
drink beer together. Accordingly Farrington 
bowed. - 

“ Boy, bring a bottle of beer,” said he. et Ca- 
pital Hodgson that, colonel !” 

“ Yes,” replied Banian ; u it is from a butt I 
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bottled off nearly a year ago. It is well up, is it 
not? — Pull the punker, boy* it is terribly hot.” 

The punker is made with a wooden frame 
about twelve feet long, some not so much, ac- 
cording to the dimensions of the room, and three 
feet deep, the whole is covered with canvass or 
coarse cloth, and either painted or white -washed 
over ; it is suspended from the ceiling by ropes in 
the centre of the room, just over the dinner-table, 
* about eight feet from the ground, and then pulled 
backwards and forwards by means of one rope 
fastened to another in a triangular form on the 
side of the punker. A relief of servants keep it 
in constant motion, during meal times ; by which 
means it gives a delightful air, but it cannot be 
used at supper or when the dinner is by candle- 
-light, as it blows too directly down on the table, 
these times the hand-punker is always used, 
which* is made with the perfumed grass called 
A . kuscos ; it is generally formed round, perhaps five 
six feet in circumference ; a man stands at each 
porner of the table, fanning constantly with their 
p linkers, which not only give a cool refreshing air 
(for the punker has always water sprinkled on it), 
but also produces an agreeable sin ell. 

There are always as many servants round a 
dinner-table at Madras as there are guests as- 
sembled, for each person brings his own servant 
to attend to him, and sometimes they will bring 
two or even three. This of course adds much to 
the heat of the room. There are also nothing but 
hot>water plates used, by which the temperature 
is not a little increased. The number of servants 
cannot possibly be dispensed with, many persons 
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too indolent to help themselves to any 
the servant behind your own chair will 
place on your plate mustard, salt, sauce, or any- 
thing you require, and as he generally knows 
what is requisite to be eaten with the different 
viands you may have on your plate, you have not 
even the trouble of asking for them. Also at 
breakfast or; tea (should the latter refreshment be 
taken, winch is not very generally done in India,) ^ 
the" servant will sweeten the tea or coffee, put milk 
into it, stir it till it be cool, or till the sugar candy, ♦ 
which is always used instead of sugar, be quite 
dissolved Thus a number of servants is actually 
necessary to the great majority of Europeans. J 

Few people, after being a short time in India, can | 

do anything for themselves, the heat is so com- j 

pletely overpowering as to render the least exertion 
a task, particularly during the mid-day hours, that 
is, from ten in the morning till about five in the 
evening. The greater part of the European in- 
habitants rise at five o’clock in the morning, and 
from that time till breakfast which is about nipe, 
a lady can exert herself in the arrangement of her j 

domestic concerns for the day, and take exercise 
on horseback, or in some other way; but after that . J 
hour the greatest lassitude creeps over you, which 4 
every effort you employ to shake off is utterly un- : ! 

availing. Little needle-work is ever done, for the 

needle becomes almost us;ele§S..in a 

from rust, or snaps when you have used it for a 
short time. On the other hand, if a book is taken * 
up to beguile the tedious hours of the day, it is a 
chance if it do not fall from your hands in the 
course of half an hour, from the torpid influence 
which soon creeps over you. 
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In large dinner-parties the lady and gentleman 
of the house seldom sit at the head and foot of the 
table, but in the centre, deputing some of the 
younger guests to the post ; indeed it is considered 
much too fatiguing for a lady to pay the common 
courtesies to her guests, she never carves, not even 
so much as a pudding. Thus ladies, in a measure, 
become useless, except as the ■' g raceful appendage s 
# to an establishment and the fa 

whichfew gentlemen wilTTie^ so 
hardyasto dispute. But to return to my story. 

Mrs. Banian contrived to place Kate next to 
; Major Thomas, and Helen between Ensign Far- 

| rington, and a young civilian, either of whom she 

f was anxious to call her son-in-law; while she con- 

sidered that Major Thomas would be an excellent 
i match for Kate or Flora. 

“Do, Mr. Farrington, persuade Helen to eat 
something,” said Mrs. Banian. “My dear child, 
I you take nothing.” 

“Thank you, mamma, I have had some 
I chicken.” 

“ A glass of wine, Miss ITelen?” said the Major, 
trying to catch her eye. 

|( j||if you please, Major,” was the reply, with a 

I * boVand a sweet smile to the challenger. 

3 Farrington turned listlessly round to his servant, 

if / < “ Go and tell Kate I am drinking wine with her,” 

said he, and then desired his other servant to pour 
him out half a glass of sherry. 

ll! ® v * Kate, my dear,” said Mrs. Banian, whose eyes 

and ears were always open, “ do you not hear Mr. 
Farrington asking you to take wine ?” 

“Stand back, boys,” cried Colonel Banian to 
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the servants, “ this heat is insufferable. So our 
new Governor may be hourly expected. I under- 
stand Sir Frederick Adams is an excellent man, 
appUone that will be much liked here.” 

u Yes,” said Colonel Woodcraft, “ if he does 
not bring out the clipping shears with him, which 
X hear he is likely to do ; for there are more re- 
trenchments talked of.” 

“ I hope not,” said a youth, who had just got 
into an appointment of assistant acting deputy 
assistant quarter-master-general ; “ for there are 
scarcely any appointments to be had now ; and 
if they curtail them, I do not know what will be- 
come of us.” 

“ His lady will be a great acquisition to our 
society,” observed Mrs. Banian; “ X always like a 
married man for a governor or commander-in- 
chief; our parties go off so much better,” 

“ I believe,” said Major Thomas, “ Lady 
Adams is quite a young person; a Greek too, 
very pretty, one of Sir Frederick’s daughters by 
another wife, comes out with them.” 

“ I wonder if she is pretty?” said Kate and 
Flora, both at once. 

“ Oh, quite lovely, I hear,” said Fax^Mon; 
“ quite distinguee, — perfectly charming.” 

“ But you need not trouble yourself about her, 
Farrington,” said the Major, “ as she is engaged 
to a very worthy fellow ; so there is no chance of 
her wearing your coronet.” 

“ What a pity !” drawled out Farrington : “ i 
I must marry ; it is by far the happiest conditb 
is it not, Kate ?” 

Kate blushed at this appeal ; her mamnr 

.. ■ ■■ . ■ . ■■ ■ : 
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to her assistance. u Most certainly it is,” said 
she ; fC provided the parties are suitable to each 
other. Fortune is of no consequence on the lady’s 
side, if she be only amiable and accomplished ; 
but it is indispensable on the gentleman’s.” 

The ladies now rose to prepare for a drive; the 
compound was filled with all kinds of conveyances 
belonging to the party; — palanquins, and palan- 
quin carriages, bandies, carriages, and horses. 
Mrs. Banian’s carriage was in waiting also ; for it 
is the custom for all to take a drive from six o’clock 
to about half past seven. Mrs. Banian and the 
three young ladies filled her carriage ; and as they 
were going to a dance in the evening, the guests 
were not invited to return. 

When you form dinner parties at Madras, if the 
dinner hour is not seven o’clock, which is a very 
usual time, it is not intended that you should also 
spend the evening there, unless it be particularly 
named in the invitation, so that all are at liberty 
to retire after they have risen from table. If to 
spend the evening is named, you still separate 
after dinner, take a drive, or go home, and again 
return about eight o’clock ; so that there is no re- 
tiring to the drawing-room for the ladies, to sit in 
groups, criticising each other’s dresses, or yawning 
listlessly on couches, till the gentlemen are pleased 
to join them. On the present occasion, Mrs. 
Woodcroft drove with the Colonel in his bandy, 
and to the great mortification of Mrs. Banian, Mr. 
Farrington rode his horse beside it, and ap- 
peared to keep up a lively conversation with that 
lady. 

The Banians’ carriage drove to the beach, that 
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they might enjoy the delicious sea-breeze, which 
had set in. The horsekeepers, grooms, or foot- 
men, as they may be called, always run beside the 
carriages, and however fast the horses may go, 
they always continue to keep up with them. 


CHAPTER, XII. 


THE BANIANS — CONTINUED, 

For two or three months did the time pass away, 
with little or no variation. Sometimes Mrs. 
Banian’s hopes were raised, that Kate and Flora 
would secure a prize in the matrimonial lottery. 
About Helen she was not so anxious, as she was 
much younger than her sisters. 

Farrington was always at the house as a morn- 
ing lounger; but he divided his attentions so 
equally between the three sisters, that nothing de- 
finite could be even surmised. 

Major Thomas, however, had decidedly singled 
out Helen, to whom he paid his devoted attentions, 
and finally called on Colonel Banian, at his office 
in the Fort, and asked his permission to address 
his youngest daughter, mentioning his ample for- 
tune as a counterbalance to the disparity of his years. 

a My dear Major,” said the Colonel, “ it will 
afford me great pleasure to call you my son-in-law, 
but I know nothing about these things ; for I 
never interfere in domestic matters. You must apply 
to Mrs. Banian; she is the best judge. Gain her con- 
sent, and that of my daughter, and you have mine.” 
Thus empowered. Major Thomas applied to the 
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lady, who saw every thing in the match to recom- 
mend it, and fully accepted his offer in her daugh- 
ter’s name. 

When he had taken leave, Mrs. Banian bustled 
into her daughter’s dressing-room, kissed her 
cheek, declared she was a most fortunate girl, in 
having had an offer so unexceptionable, and only 
hoped that Kate and Flora would be as lucky as 
their youngest sister. 

“ But the gentleman, dear mamma, — you have 
not said who he is ?” exclaimed Helen, her face 
and neck blushing with the deepest crimson. 

“'Oh, did not I — -but surely you must know — - 
he has been paying you such court lately; it has 
been quite obvious to all what marked attentions 
Major Thomas has been paying you.” 

“ Major Thomas !” cried Helen, the before deep 
crimson vanishing in a moment, and the white rose 
as suddenly supplying its place in her countenance. 

“ Yes, my dear, I have settled it all ; this 
day month is to be the happy day, I thought we 
could not get the things ready before, and then, 
Helen, love, you will be the happiest of girls. 
Only think, Mrs. Thomas and 2000/. a-year 1 
The Major certainly is a most sensible man, and 
has acted precisely as he ought to have done. He 
first went to the Fort, to your papa, and told him 
his income, which was most prudent and proper.” 

Helen sat the picture of despair, as Mrs. Banian 
thus chattered and bustled about. “ And I wish. 
Flora, my love,” resumed the thoughtless mother, 

“ that Farrington would come to some determina- 
tion ; it would be a delightful thing to have the 
two marriages the same day. By the way, I saw 
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all you girls talking and laughing a good deal 
last night with Mr, Bolling. Now he is no match 
for either of you, and you must discourage his at- 
tentions. It is true, he is very pleasant and ac- 
complished — quite a gentleman, and all that; and 
your papa is obliged to ask him here occasionally ; 
but after all, he is only a poor lieutenant, and I 
believe of no family,— quite a soldier of fortune, 
who lives by his sword.” 

Helen’s face was a bright red again, and she 
pulled out one drawer of her dressing-table, and 
then another, in order to conceal the tears, that, in 
spite of all her endeavours, would roll down her 
lovely cheek. At last, Mrs. Banian bustled away 
to receive visitors, and then poor Helen gave vent 
to her grief in a flood of tears. Flora tried to soothe 
her, but in vain ; it was but just now when her 
mother had plighted her hand to Major Thomas, 
that she found she had given her heart to the hum- 
ble Bolling, the poor soldier of fortune, of no fa- 
mily, who could only live by his sword ! During 
the last few months, he had almost daily met her 
in all the gay parties round Madras; he had 
pressed her hand in the dance ; he had sighed as 
he resigned her to another ; his eyes had spoken 
and told a tale, though his lips had been sealed 
and silent. Helen now confided her heart’s secret 
to Flora, and on that sister’s neck did she weep 
long and bitterly. 

“ Surely,” said Flora, a few days after, “ it 
would be better to tell mamma. I am sure she 
would not force you to marry the Major; she has 
ever been kind to us all. If you cannot like him, 
as you say you cannot, he had mu$h better be 
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told so at once- Besides* I think with you* that 
it is highly culpable to receive a gentleman’s at- 
tentions even for a day* marked as these are in 
this case* when your heart is another’s ; it is act- 
ing basely* Helen ; and I am sure main ma will think 
so too. 1 saw how agitated you were when the 
Major kept so closely to your side last night at 
the Adjutant- General’s, and poor Bolling seemed 
to watch every look that you gave him.” 

" That is the worst of it, Flora! What must he 
think of me? But peidiaps he does not care; for he 
has never said that he loved me. I had better try 
and not think of him at all. There is something 
indelicate, I fear, in having given my affections to 
one who perhaps does not wish to gain them ; but, 
at all events, I cannot, and will not marry the 
Major; never will I take a false vow at the altar of 
God. 1 think I will do as you advise, dear Flora. 
I will tell mamma: surely she will not refuse my 
plea, and force me to marry against my inclina- 
tions.” 

Mrs. Banian accordingly heard, amidst many 
blushes and tears, the state of poor Helen’s affec- 
tions, but no entreaties would avail; marry the 
Major she must. " What!” said the mother, " re- 
fuse 2000/. a-year ! I never heard of such a thing; 
— and to hill in love with that puppy, Bolling. 
Pray, child, has he told you be likes you?” 

a N$, dear mamma, he has never mentioned 
aught of love to me,” replied Helen. 

"Well, then,” resumed the lady in a passion, 
"you are more highly to blame than I thought you 
were ! So then, you are absurd enough to give 
away your |ieart to a man that does not care a 
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straw for you. I should be ashamed of it; such 
indelicacy too ! I will hear no more of this,— make 
no further excuse. Love, forsooth !— no one thinks 
of such folly in these days. You marry for an esta- 
blishment, child, and you must consider yourself 
lucky, in having attracted the notice of such a 
man as Major Thomas. Heaven send, Kate and 
Flora maybe as fortunate! So let me have no 
more of this nonsense, for I insist upon Major 
Thomas being received as your future husband. 
Indeed I have told him plainly that you have a 
very high regard for him, and that it is only your 
shyness that makes you appear so indifferent to- 
wards him.” 

Poor Helen now saw no hope. Two weeks more, 
and she must be a wretched bride ; and yet Bol- 
ling continued his attentions as usual. . 4 

One evening at Government-house while all 
were busy dancing within, Helen had gone out 
into the verandah for a moment to breathe the re- 
freshing sea air. Bolling had watched and followed 
her. He approached and said, “ Dear Helen, let me 
intreatyou to go into the room again, for the night- 
wind is chill.” The manner in which these words 
were uttered at once conveyed to Helen the real 
sentiments of his heart; there was no disguise after 
this in the interchange of their feelings towards 
each other, and yet no words gave direct expres- 
sion to them. 

Major Thomas made no secret of the affair. He 
told of his being accepted,— when the wedding-day 
was to be,— his future destination and happy pro- 
spects. All this Bolling listened to with the most 
feverish anxiety and uneasiness. It vps evidently 
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preying on his health ; no one knew the state of 
his mind except Farrington., who in this case threw 
off all his foppish airs* as he could do at pleasure, 
and became the soother and consoler of his un- 
happy friend. 

<c Come, — cheer up,” he was constantly saying, 
<e you see the girl likes you. If she is persuaded to 
marry Thomas she is not worth a thought ; but it 
seems to me she will never have him ; for though 
the lady mother does me the honour of putting 
Kate and Flora constantly near me, my eyes and 
ears are more frequently directed to Helen and 
her movements. Only yesterday, when I was 
lounging half asleep on the couch as they thought, 
I heard Flora tell her ayah, who came for some 
orders, not to mind the cutting up of the white 
satin, for she did not think it would ever be 
wanted.” 

“ But then,” said Bolling, “ I fear the thing is 
gone too far, for any of the parties to retreat with 
honour. I see it will not do, Farrington : I am a 
lost man. Had I not been so romantically foolish, 
as to try and win her heart without saying a word 
about my family and fortune, I might now have 
had the prize ; but it is too late.” In conversations 
&dch as these did Bolling constantly pass his 
time with Farrington. 

Helen, as the time drew near, became more and 
more unhappy. Flora did all In her power to re- 
concile her to her fate; but she grew pale and thin, 
— ate nothing, and walked through a dance with 
perfect listlessness, — apainful contrast to her former 
liveliness. All perceived the change, but no one 
dared to say any thing about it. Her father had 
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noticed how ill she looked, hut Mrs. Banian as- 
sured him it was quite natural, — and Mrs. Banian 
of course knew best about these things. 

It was about four mornings before the marriage- 
day, that Helen was sitting alone in the spacious 
hall. Her mother and sisters had gone out, on that 
agreeable errand of shopping, when Major Thomas 
was announced. Traces of tears were still visible 
on her pale face, and her work-bag lay unheeded 
on the ground. # §; 

<C: Well, my dear Helen,” said the Major, why 
so grave? — You are looking ill too.’" 

The tone ofkindness in which the Major spoke 
was too much for her shattered nerves, and she 
burst into a violent flood of tears. But she felt 
relieved by this vent to her feelings, and was de- 
termined now to do w T hat she had so often pro- 
posed, which was to tell the Major the whole 
truth/ — how she had been forced to accept him, 
while she had given her heart to another, and that 
other a lieutenant in his own regiment. Major 
Thomas was perfectly astounded. At length 
he brought to his mind the cold manners of 
Helen towards him, which, if he had not been 
assured to the contrary, by her mother, he would 
have long ago interpreted as a sure sign of re- 
pugnance to his suit. He rose, and paced the 
room for some time, while Helen with the deepest 
anxiety watched his every movement. At length 
he seated himself beside her, and taking her hand? 
thus addressed her: — 

“ Helen, you must not fear me, when I say that 
I love you more now than ever. You have placed 
confidence in me, nor shall it be unrewarded ; but 
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why have yon left it to this day — so close too upon 
that fixed for our wedding, before you communi- 
cated to me the real state of your affections? I do 
not say this to upbraid you, my dear girl, nor do 
I think you have ever given me reason to suppose 
you loved me ; but I think my uniform conduct 
towards you might have claimed this confidence 
earlier ; however, better now than later. My young \\ 
friend Bolling shall be rewarded for his honour- 
able conduct towards me. I have long seen his 
love for you; but I thought, I assure you, that he 
had been a discarded suitor. Now, my dear 
Helen, make yourself happy, and promise to say 
nothing of this explanation to any of your family. 

Let the preparations go on as they are ; I am an 
old-fashioned fellow, Helen ; and you will allow me 
to arrange this affair all my own way. I shall see 
you as usual in the evening.” 

Helen was now relieved of a load from her 
mind : she had explained all to Major Thomas, 
and she clearly saw, from his kind, benevolent 
smile, that he would not press her to be his; yet 
she could not understand why the preparations 
were to go on. On leaving Colonel Banian’s, the 
Major drove directly to his own house, where he 
shut himself up for two hours; his adjutant waited 
upon him about business, but— he could not be 
spoken with, was the answer. He ordered his 
gig about three o’clock and drove to the Fort 
Colonel Banian was in Lis office ; he begged to 
speak with him in private. And for a long time 
they continued in close conversation : the result 
will shortly be seen. '§ 

Colonel Banian, when he arrived at home to 
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dinner, was much later than usual; dinner had 
waited some time. Business was the apology, 
and he was observed that day to have an air oi 
mystery about him,— to take a great deal more 
notice of Helen, to help her first to wine, to give 
a meaning smile in her face, and actual y to ass 
her before leaving the house for an evening drive. 
All this must needs appear extraordinary. _ In 
the evening too, Major Thomas brought Lieu- 
tenant Bolling with him, who seemed to be m 
uncommonly high spirits, in spite o a rs. 
Banian’s frowns ; and, worse and worse, the Major 
seemed constantly to be resigning his place next 
Helen to the poor Sub., who looked most horridly 
happy. Colonel Banian, too, actually asked him 
to dine and spend the evening the next day. 

Mrs. Banian could bear this no longei : 1' y 

dear Colonel,” said she, “what a memory you 
have 1 How unfortunate it is ; you know we are 
engaged to Mrs. Conway’s. 

« Indeed, my dear,” replied her husband, “ I am 
fully aware you understand these things a great 
deal better than I do, (here a half laugh and a full 
smile passed between the Colonel, the Major, and 
the Sub.) ; but I shall certainly put off all en- 
gagements to have the pleasure of Lieutenant 
Bolling’s company to-morrow; and besides, our 
little Helen is looking too ill to go to any more 
parties for a month to come.” 

This was almost too much for the politeness 
and temper of Mrs. Banian, but she managed to 
smile and bow, and be so happy* 

Our records do not say what the curtain lecture 
was that night : all we know is, that the Colonel 
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smoked an extra chelum in his hookah, and drank 
a few more glasses of brandy pawny # the next 
day, than he was wont Just before Major 
Thomas left, he contrived to whisper, “ Dear 
Helen, let me see that face once more decked 
with smiles and roses ; be happy, and go to the 
altar fearlessly f he then continued aloud, “urgent 
business compels me to leave Madras for two 
days. I shall not see you, my dear girl, till we 
meet at the Church: I depute Lieutenant Bolling 
to be my deputy in attendance on my fair Helen ; 
so mind, my young friend, you do not neglect the 
part I assign you, in my absence, and now fare- 
well!” 

This was beyond endurance. Mrs. Banian stood 
and could not believe she had heard aright ; and 
how shockingly the Colonel laughed — it was in- 
excusable! And Helen too looked happy and 
contented. 

The momentous morning at length arrived ; 
Mrs. Banian all bustle, the servants all business, 
and the young ladies all agitation. It had been 
arranged that, immediately after partaking of a 
breakfast at the Coloners, the bride and bride- 
groom were to spend a fortnight at the Red 
Hills, which are in the neighbourhood of Madras. 
Major Thomas had a suitable house lent to him 
by a civilian for the occasion, and Mrs. Banian 
conjectured that it was to make final arrange- 
ments for their accommodation that he had so 
unceremoniously taken leave of his bride elect. 
Kate and Flora were all satin and lace, — the 
bride like an April day, first smiling, then in tears. 

* Water, 
c 2 
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The hour arrived. In Mrs. Banian’s carnage 
were the four ladies-the horsekeepers with large 
I* * in their breasts. Then came Co one 
Banian in his gig, with his old friend Co one 
Woodcraft. Mrs. Woodcraft, with one of hei 
daughters and two gentlemen, filled her barouche. 
On their arriving at the Church, they were handed 
out by Major Thomas, Lieutenant Bolling, and 
Ensign Farrington. All walked to the dtar wtfh 
feelings of a very different character. Mm. . _ 

thought that, now Farrington was there, how nice 
it would be if he would but at once propose for 
Flora, dressed and all, and really looking a 
duchess;— it would save so much trouble and ei- 

P The Major walked on the left of the bride, the 
father on the right; but on reaching the a tar, the 
Major turned to Mrs. Banian and thus addressed 
her’: “I trust, my dear madam, that you wil 
foraive an old man’s wish to see the happiness of 
two young people, who are most dear to him as 
well as to each other. Helen’s, I have seen, de- 
pends entirely on the formation o another con- 
nexion, of which her heart has long been the 
advocate. I therefore now thus publicly reject 
this fair hand, and place it m that of my much 
esteemed friend. Lieutenant Bolling, whose fortune 
and family are much superior to my own, and who 
has chosen to win for his bride one who could 
love him as a poor subaltern. I sincerely hope 
that by placing this young lady’s hand m that o 
* my friend, I secure her happiness and gam her 
friendship; and may the richest blessings .ever at- 
tend the happy pair ! I see, my dear madam, that 
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you consent to my making these beloved friends 
happy, and that the ceremony may immediately 
commence. I have some days ago gained the 
consent of the Colonel.” 

Mrs. Banian’s astonishment deprived her of all 
utterance ; and when the Major ceased, she knew 
not what to say ; but a look from the Colonel 
seemed to say for him “ All is right and in the 
rapid succession of thought she said within her- 
self, What a chance now for Kate or Mora ! 
perhaps the Major may offer for one of them.’ 9 
She held out her hand to Bolling, and bowed 
to the clergyman to proceed. The ceremony 
began and ended, and Helen Banian became 
Mrs. Bolling. They all partook of an elegant 
breakfast at the Colonel’s, and in the cool of the 
evening the bride and bridegroom started to the 
Red Hills, 

Kate and Flora were thus left alone. It was 
some two or three years after this, that the latter 
married well, and to the entire satisfaction of 
mamma. The former I believe is still a spinster, — 
we will not call her an old maid, for there are no 
such people in India ; she must, however, be more 
than thirty, and at that age, at Madras, is con- 
sidered to be rather on the shelf. She had many 
offers, and might have been happy with any of 
them; but it was supposed that her affections were 
buried with a young officer who died suddenly, 
from a fall from his horse, and that her manoeu- 
vring mamma never could get her to accept any of 
the eligibles. The good old Colonel, after Helenas 
marriage, seemed to have gained confidence in his 
own powers of management, for he insisted , 
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to the astonishment of his lady, that neither Kate 
nor Flora should be forced to marry any one with- 
out their affections were also engaged to the 
object; and from this cause it is, that Kate still 
continues Miss Banian, much beloved by all 
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habitants, borne ot the smaller animals, too, are 
a great nuisance ; the musk rat in particular. It 
is about the size of a mouse, arid when it passes 
through a room, it perfumes the whole air with 
the scent ; and whatever it passes over, becomes 
impregnated with the smell and taste of musk. A 
pipe of wine, or barrel of beer, will become unfit 
to drink ; and they will give an equal flavour to 
hams and cheeses. I had a present of a sack of 
potatoes, a vegetable highly prized at a distance 
from Nundidroog, •where they grow; but after 
I had had them a few days, they were all unfit to 
eat, a musk rat having run over the outside of the 
sack. 

The white ants are the most destructive of all 
the insect tribe ; they will destroy every thing but 
metals, though the natives pretend they can eat 
rupees. A bag of coin had been stolen out of the 
regimental cash chest ; the vakeel belonging to the 
regiment was examined, but nothing could be 
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proved against him, and he insisted that they had 
been eaten by the white ants ; traces of a bed of 
mould, which they inhabited, being found near the 
place, and on the outside of the box itself. These 
insects are about the length of a maggot, and be- 
fore rain, or after a shower, they assume wings 
(for I know not how to express it better, as the 
wing seems to be the growth of an hour) ; they 
then become iu®st annoying, flying into your 
house in every direction, filling the lamps and 
wall-shades With their wings ; for, as soon as they 
strike against any thing, these fall off^ and the 
bodies will then drop into your plate, tea, wine, or 
whatever you may be taking. They frequently 
come into the room in such quantities, as to re- 
semble a shower of snow, and actually drive the 
ladies into darkness to get rid of them, as they are 
always attracted by light. They throw up mould 
in si|ti heaps, as to build up a large hill in a single 
night. If a trunk or box is put upon the ground, 
the ants eat through it, and devour part of the 
contents in a few hours. A ball was to be given ? 
to a lady, who was about to leave Wallajahbad 
when I was there, and I ordered a new dress for 
the occasion from Madras, which was about forty 
^gailes distant. It came, in all the beauty of gauze, 
satin, and lace, highly to my satisfaction, only two 
days before the ball was to take place, and, after 
the fashion and taste in which it was made had 
been sufficiently admired,it was returned to the 
little wooden box it had come in, The evening 
arrived, and I was all dressed with the exception 
of my gown. u Now, Ayah, my gown,” said I, 

Ss I was putting the finishing touch to my hair. 
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Apah swamy ! Mam, mam, swamy, swamv !’ 
exclaimed my ayah, in a fright. I turned quickly 
round, expecting to see a large snake pifooilfagi , 
himself from the box; but alas! it was . . fe r 
worse, at least to a lady dressing for -a balif- niy 
beautiful dress was held up, or rather tfc ■ i aj§|i : fs 
remaining of it, between my ayah’s fc wAs.': earth 
shaking from it at every movement - 
every shake satin, gauze, and lace, pan. 
pany. Here was death to all my hopes of ex. : 
ing myself in my new finery, an<f* rivalling tnv 
acquaintances in splendour. Finery, however, fs H ■ y* 
not their peculiar taste; they will equally devour A,,,: 
half a carpet in a night, or a gentleman’s full dreas 
coat ; in short, their appetite is by no means nice. 

It is not every insect that is disagreeable or an- 
noying in India ; the fire-fly is an exception. It 
is a large fly, perhaps nearly as large as our blue 
flies ; but it makes no humming noise, and its 
beauty is only seen at night. It gives a light re- 
sembling that of a glow-worm, and as you sit en- 
joying the stillness and calmness of night outside 
your house, which is a general practice,*’ these little 
creatures will fly around you, settling on the 
branches of the trees like so many sparkling gems. 

On one occasion, I was seated in a verandah of a, t 
house at Vepery, and, the night being exceedingly*" 
dark, numbers of these flies settled on a tree near 
me; the brilliant light they gave was such as to 
tempt me to fetch a book, and, on my opening its 
pages, I could see distinctly enough* to read, 
though the print was far from being good. They 
are perfectly harmless, and alight on your dress 
and hair, occasionally in numbers. It is said that 
g 5 
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;& lady once had a number of these flies caught* and 
arranged them in a dress for a fancy ball ; this was 
managed* as I have heard* by sewing little pieces 
of coarse net over the flies separately* in different 
parts of the dress, to keep them in their places, 
and she made a most splendid appearance in a 
dark grotto arranged for the purpose. 

The little cochineal is a pretty insect, about the 
size of a small bean, and something of the same 
shape ; it exactly resembles the purest and softest 
scarlet velvet; it has four little black legs, and if you 
stroke and press it, you could fancy it was a piece 
of velvet in your hands. It is from this little in- 
sect that the cochineal dye is made. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BURMESE WAR JOURNAL OP AN OFFICER.' 

I MUST now turn to the journal of an officer dur- 
ing the Rangoon war, which was just at its height. 
I will only transcribe particular and interesting 
circumstances, as it is not the nature of this work 
to enter into any of the grave events of politics 
and war; and it would perhaps be less interest- 
ing to many of my readers, than to me, a sailor’s 
daughter and a soldier’s wife. 


JOURNAL OF EVENTS AT RANGOON. 

Nothing worth notice occurred during our pas- 
sage, and we landed at Rangoon, on the Kinn-’s 
Wharf, the 10th of November. Rangoon is ai 
beautiful place, the country luxuriantly rich in 
vegetable productions ; while the salubrity of 
the atmosphere is delightful, considering its" lati- 
tude. The town occupies, in circumference, about 
five miles . The streets are irregular, but judiciously 
diversified : they are paved with brick, with the 
edges upwards, which made it exceedingly bad to 
walk upon, particularly for our poor troops, who. 
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after a little hard service, had scarcely a shoe to 
walk with. 

The houses are mostly constructed of two stories, 
and built of teak. In fact, the whole face of things 
opens a superior idea of people to what we have 
been accustomed to on our side of India. The 
eye is agreeably attracted by the numerous pago- 
das, covered with gold leaf, standing on the sides 
of the roads in every direction. 

At the north front, and at the extremity of the 
principal street, stands the Great Dagon Pagoda, 
covered with gold. To describe the magic infill-* 
ence of this building, surrounded as it is by 
smaller ones, temples, idols, arcades, and fanciful 
Chinese work, one must picture in imagination all 
that is read in the Arabian tales ; for no adequate 
description of a place so grand can be found, ex- 
cept in the pages of romance and fiction. The 
great alarm-bell, that belongs to the Dagon Pagoda, 
formed of various metals, with an immense quan- 
tity of gold and silver intermixed, weighs no less 
than seventeen tons. The umbrella, or finish to 
the top of the pagoda, is a beautiful fretwork, after 
the Chinese ideas of manufacturing, and it is va- 
lued at four lacs of rupees, about 40,000/. ; some 
remuneration, although in expectancy, for the 
many, hardships we are to endure in the war. 

14m Nov. — Ordered, with 150 men and three 
officers, to put myself in communication with the 
Major commanding Kemmendine, so as to give 
him information of all my reconnoitring, and to 
put him upon the alert at the expected approach 
of an enemy somewhere about his quarters. My 
march, though it was through a great quantity of 
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water, was yet very interesting from the beautiful 
•scenery we met with in our route, and the luxu- 
riant productions of nature which surrounded us 
on all sides. The pine-apple in particular at- 
tracted my attention, growing wild amid the most 
common grass, and its leaves nearly six feet hiHh 
Met no enemy. " & 

22n(L- Had an attack of fever so common to 
new arrivals ; many of the officers as well as men 
laid up ; it was caused by the very great change 
of the climate, as well as by a rather indifferent 
supply of provisions: t6 some it proved fatal; but 
those who happened to possess good constitutions, 
and had never been nursed in the lap of indul- 
gence, soon shook it off. Thank God! I was 
among the latter. 

30th.— The “Teignmouth,” after dropping down 
with the tide for half an hour, discovered the 
enemy in full force in several columns, headed by 
cannon. Being fired on, and approached by the 
different war-boats of the Burmese, she made sail 
again, and from her reports prepared us for an 
assault. 

1st Dec. — The British lines under arms at gun- 
fire in the morning ; but the General, Sir A. 
Campbell, not being exactly certain in whatquar- 
ter the enemy would venture to show themselves, 
detached a reconnoitring party to feel them wav, 
and to bring him the important intelligence! 
Upon this duty I was selected to command fifty 
men of his Majesty’s 41st Regt., and 100 men of 
the 9th N. I. We had not advanced above a mile 
in the jungle, which is low thick brushwood, 
before I fell in with the whole of the Burmese 
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army in line of march directly across the road 
which I was endeavouring to penetrate, and taking 
the direction of the Dagon Pagoda, which now 
appeared to be the point of attack# I approached 
them, under cover of the thick jungle, within 
twenty yards, when being discovered, I engaged 
them instantly, and thus had the honour of firing 
the first shot at Bundoola’s grand army# Of 
course I drew upon my little party a tremendous 
fire, and the fellows would have occasioned us 
serious mischief, had not the jungle intercepted 
their shots: as it was, I only lost seven Euro- 
peans, one killed and six wounded. The General 
being alarmed for the safety of my little party, 
reinforced me with the light company of II. M. 
41st Regt. and a six-pounder : this enabled me to 
cover my retreat to the pagoda, -which was de- 
serted. 

The enemy took up their lines in front of our 
position, and attacked ourpicquets at 10 o’clock, 
p.m. A party under Major Sale, of his Majesty’s 
13th Light Infantry, with a body of the 10th 
M# N. I. moved out to drive them from their 
position. Four officers and twenty-three men on 
our side were killed and wounded, the enemy 
themselves suffering severe loss# Captured two 
of their colours. The chieftain’s son was bay- 
oneted, while on horseback, by a soldier of the 13th 
Light Infantry. The British lines under arms 
all night. 

2nd.— Thus commenced the besieging of Eng- 
lish troops, a circumstance novel in the annals of 
Indian war, surrounded by an enterprising enemy, 
of a description unknown before in this part of 
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the world. The enemy entrenched themselves 
round the great Dagon Pagoda-, which may be 
called our citadel and principal post of defence. 
The British interrupted them at day-light* with 
round* grape* and shrapnell ; a stout fire continued 
for two hours on both sides. During the cannon- 
ade a* party of 11. M. 38th Regt. and 28th M. N. I 
moved out under its cover to dislodge the enemy* 
One officer* one doctor* and four men wounded; the 
enemy driven from their works. The British lines 
under arms all night. An incessant fire kept up ; 
many of our men wounded while sleeping in their 
houses and places of arms. We collected to the 
number of twenty officers for the purpose of 
taking a slight repast* and we might indeed 
consider ourselves providentially favoured in not 
being at all hurt* as the balls kept falling around 
us* and several of them struck the table at which 
we were seated. The enemy drifted fire-rafts 
down the river all night* they were intercepted 
and pushed on shore by our boats from JEL M. 
frigates. . v V ;.'-a ; -/E-; 

During the destruction of these fire-rafts a 
novel kind of engagement took place* in which the 
enemy were beaten* and their war-boats taken. 
They pushed on their entrenchments* under a most 
galling fire from us* with surprising resolution and 
courage. Rangoon is surrounded by a cireumval- 
lated line of entrenchments on our side. The 
Dalia and Passendine detachments were with- 
drawn fjpd concentrated in Rangoon. The ship- 
ping in the river suffered materially from the 
shot of the enemy. The frigates engaged all night. 
Fire-rafts* which the enemy were exceedingly 
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dexterous in making, were sent constantly down the 
river every half hour, and greatly distressed us. 
They exhibited a beautiful appearance, and illu- 
minated the country round for miles, and it was 
impossible to look at them without great anxiety 
and interest. 

The following order of the day was issued to 
the troops, by General Sir A. Campbell* K.C.B. 
— “ Head Quarters, Dagon Pagoda, 2nd of Dec, 
— The commander- in-chief of the forces has now 
the long hoped for pleasure of congratulating 
the army under his command upon the oppor- 
tunity which is at length offered of punishing the 
many insults, cruelties and aggressions, of an 
arrogant and barbarous enemy. The much 
vaunted Bundoola has arrived to witness what 
the discipline and valour of British soldiers can 
achieve, and the commander of the forces confi- 
dently leaves to his troops the tearing from his 
brow the laurels with which vanity and presump- 
V tion have encircled it.” 

Bundoola was the great general of the king of 
Ava, and it was imagined bj r his Golden Footed 
Majesty, as he was called, and by all his troops, 
that it was impossible for such a chief to lose 
a battle, for he had always hitherto been suc- 
cessful, and was undoubtedly a brave and skilful 
soldier. 

3rd Dec. — The enemy pushed on their en- 
trenchments, keeping up a severe fire. Ours was 
considerably slackened by way of encouraging 
them to show themselves. The enemy, imagining 
they possessed some advantage, made a dash out 
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of their entrenchments towards the pagoda* and 
were instantly repulsed with our grape and can- 
nister, which occasioned them an immense loss. 
The whole line under arms all night. 


CHAPTER XV. 


I JOURNAL — CONTINUED. 

Dec. 4th. — Continual cannonading. Heavy can- 
nonading at Kemmendine, with sharp file firing ; 
one officer and thirty men of the 26th M. N. I 
killed and -wounded. Fire-rafts in continual 
motion on the river: several war-boats captured 
by the frigates. The enemy showed themselves 
in great numbers near the Dagon Pagoda ; con- 
tinued their entrenchments with extraordinary 
perseverance and ability, killing and wounding 
our men in every part of our lines; their shot 
falling even in our mess rooms, and lighting in 
our sleeping apartments. Our engineers employed 
with a battalion of pioneers to raise breast-works. 

The enemy in their lines and entrenchments 
numbered at 80,000. The columns of attack 
moved out at 7 o’clock, a.m,, to force the enemy’s 
lines, which were canned in gallant style at the 
point of the bayonet. The enemy driven from 
all quarters. Major Walker, 3rd M. N. L, killed 
in the assault. Their cannon, colour^ golden 
chattaries,* muskets, and arms of every description 

* Chattaries are a kind of umbrella, very large, having a long 
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fell into our possession. Two officers, and forty 
men killed and wounded. The 9th regt. N. I. 
ordered out, under Captain Rowley, to scour the 
entrenchments and approach upon Passendine. 
Took two prisoners. 

Dec. 6th. — The enemy annoyed us with a very 
sharp fire near the pagoda, having waited up 
their entrenchments within 100 yards of us, and 
continued rapidly approaching our position. Our 
guns continually playing upon them ; but the prin- 
ciple upon which they burrow themselves in fork- 
ing up their trenches and approach, defies all 
harm to themselves, except from our shells burst- 
ing upon them. The state of things thus assumed 
a serious aspect, twenty-nine men of our 28th 
M. N. I., killed and wounded while lying under 
arms. 

A party of the 38th sent out to amuse the 
enemy and intercept their works ; twenty-seven 
out of thirty in the grenadier company killed and 
wounded. The enemy continued to amuse us all 
this night with incessant shouting and yelling, 
expressive, as we understood, of their resolution 
whenever they determine to attempt any thing 
desperate. The fear this excited among the 
towns -people, who were acquainted with the Bur- 
mese character, is inconceivable ; as they imagined 
immediate death ’was threatening them. They 
ran about like so many distracted beings, disturb- 
ing even the calmness of others, till the General 
wisely bundled them all on board ship, which 

pole of about twelve feet high, on which they are carried : they 
are held over the principal chief|| and form a most brilliant ad- 
dition to a marching army. 
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soon restored quietness. It was, however, neces- 
sary to do something dashing in order to anticipate 
the enemy’s attack, and to show them that British 
valor, with but 5000 men, could face with con- 
tempt and scorn even 80,000 of the golden-footed 
monarch’s troops. ' Accordingly, the following 
morning, 7th December, 2250 men infour columns 
marched out to attack the enemy in their very ( 
works at different positions, which were simulta- 
neously assaulted by signal of rocket, and after 
a little hard fighting, were carried ; the enemy 
flying in all directions, and leaving their mate- 
rials, cannons, and arms to grace our victory. 
The total in killed and wounded was two officers, 
and fifty-two men. General Campbell declared, 
in his orders, his fullest satisfaction with the con- 
duct of the troops. Bundoola, the Burmese Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, crucified 100 of his men for per- 
mitting the English to beat them,— a tolerable ex- 
ample to those who were spared to witness this 
inhuman sacrifice. 

“ Head-quarters, 8th Dec. G. O. No. 1. — It is 
with the most heartfelt satisfaction that Sir A. 
Campbell reverts to the general orders issued on 
the 2nd instant, relating to the operations of the 
army, commencing from the first, and their final 
results. This day has fully shown how well his 
confidence was placed in the . discipline and valour 
of the troops he has the honour to command. 
Where all have conducted themselves with such 
devotion and enthusiasm, it is needless to particu- 
larize. He, therefore, begs that all who have been 
engaged, from the highest rank to the lowest, with- * 
out exception, will accept his cordial thanks for 
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their steady obedience to the prompt and effec- 
tual execution of all his orders. To Captain 
Chads, S. O. of H. M. Navy, he acknowledges 
his highest obligations, and requests that he will 
also communicate his warmest thanks to Captain 
Ryves, of II. M. Ship Sophia-, who commanded 
at the commencement of the attack, and after- 
wards so effectually supported the post of Kem- 
mendine. The conduct both of officers and sea- 
men, during the whole of the affair, was charac- 
teristic of the British Navy, — what can be^said 
more to their honour ? The Commander of the 
forces has had great pleasure in receiving the most 
satisfactory reports of the exertions of the Hon- 
ourable Company’s cruisers, flotillas, and gun- 
boats. The defence of Kemmendine was the 
only part of the operations not conducted under 
the immediate eye of the Commander of the 
Forces ; he considers himself therefore bound to 
express his thanks to Major Yates, for his perse- 
vering and gallant defence of so important a post, 
which he requests the Major will convey to the 
officers and men of the 20th Madras Native In- 
fantry, as also to the detachment of Madras Ar- 
tillery, and Madras European Regiment, who so 
nobly supported him through a week of unpre- 
cedented fatigue and exertions.” 

It is to the credit of this little band at Kem- 
mendine, to say that they fully deserved the meed 
of praise they received, having been at the place 
myself before and since the siege of it, and I 
have no hesitation in stating that none but British 
* troops could have held it against such odfis, Iffie 
20th re£t., during the week they were attacked. 
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fired 250,000 rounds at the enemy, and their right 
shoulders became so bruised and wounded from 
firing so constantly day and night, that they were 
at last compelled to use their left shoulders. 

Dec. 9th.— Not a shot fired from the enemy, 
who were driven from all their entrenchments. 
This was the first night of cessation of firing, and 
the first time since the siege that we were per- 
mitted to go to bed in our own houses. Never 
felt the luxury of rest so much before,. The 
troops also shared the same comfort of taking off 
their clothes which had never been removed from 
their backs since the 1st instant. 

In consequence of this signal defeat, and m 
honour of the event, the British ensign was planted 
upon the great Dagon Pagoda under three cheers 
from the army ; the grenadiers of the 38th regt. 
planted them, and here they now wave in splendour . 
and triumph. 

Ordered out with 100 men to occupy, in com- 
munieation with H. M.’s 38th regt., the trenches 
taken from the enemy : raised breast-works, and 
drew a line of defence round our posts. A 
column of attack formed to press the enemy on 
the Dalia side, crossed in boats and charged the 
enemy’s position, which we carried with the loss 
of two officers and fifteen men. Ten cannon 
with arms, &c., taken. In this attack a Burmese 
chieftain was killed, the skin of whose aims had 
diamonds set in them, this being a mark of royal 
favour and distinction, and certainly of a nature 
unknowp or unheard of, I believe, in any other 
part of the world, existing only in this extra- 
ordinarily proud and bold nation. 
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The Dalia force* beaten from their posts, joined 
Bundoola on the Rangoon side, and stockaded 
themselves, 3000 of the enemy killed and 
wounded up to this time, besides about 200 pri- 
soners. One of the prisoners afforded a truly 
ridiculous exhibition. It appeared, from his own 
statement, that he was the physician general of 
the Burmese army, and was so wretchedly drunk 
when taken, that he was seized in the moment of 
playing antics and capering like a fool in a panto- 
mime, while the shot was flying all around him. 
He'- amused the soldiers by his questions, even 
while advancing, and to this he may safely con- 
sider that he owes his life. 

12th Dec. — Withdrawn from duty in the 
trenches in consequence of the total departure of 
the enemy. All quiet this day. In the night, 
however, the enemy sent down the river a tre- 
mendous fire -raft, measuring nearly the whole 
extent of it. But by the exertions of the navy it 
was dragged ashore without doing much mischief. 

Our shipping, gun-boats, and flotillas engaged 
their war-boats, captured seventeen with the 
trifling loss of two officers in the navy slightly 
wou nde d. At the, same time a fire broke out at 
the commissary wharf, which was supposed to 
have been the work of some people in the interest 
of the Burmese ; it destroyed much of public and 
private property, besides burning a third of the 
stockade that surrounded Rangoon. Four Burmese 
seized for their treachery in this affair, tried by a 
general court martial on charges well grounded, 
^fe^tpnce of death passed upon them. ^ 

— Sent out with a reconnoitring party 
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to feel my way to Kemmendine with 100 Sepoys 
of the 9th regiment, it being suspected by the 
General that the enemy was collecting in that 
quarter in great force. The order, on this occa- 
sion, with its compliments to myself from Colonel 
Walker, the Brigadier, ran as follows. 

« The 9th regiment will furnish a detachment, 
which is required, at day- break, to move upon 
Kemmendine, and carefully reconnoitre the road. 
On the appearance of an enemy, the party are im- 
mediately to retire, covered by the fire of their 
rear-guard, and having rejoined their regiment, 
must report the circumstance through the usual 
channel; but if the detachment arrives at Kem- 
mendine, without seeing or meeting an enemy, it 
is to return to its quarters by the same road, and 
the officer commanding, whom the Brigadier 

wishes to be Captain , is directed to make his 

report to Sir A. Campbell.” 

Feeling proud of this little distinction, I reso- 
lutely determined to deserve it, should I fall in 
with the enemy. I accordingly moved on, agree- 
ably to my instructions, over the very ground 
where I had attacked the enemy on the 1st in- 
stant, and passed their stockades and entrench- 
ingots, wffiich had been evacuated ; but no enemy 
appeared in sight. Arrived at Kemmendine ; per- 
ceived the enemy crossing on the Dalia side, in 
their passage-boats, rafts, and gun- boats, in im- 
mense force. They effected their passage, though 
fired upon from our shipping. Our gun-boats 
and tars sent to cut them off, but, as we approached 
* their gun-boats, they retreated. 

* Formed my report from, these observ|^j|% in 
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communication with Major Yates* to the effect 
that the direction of the enemy’s column .of .route 
lay to the north front face of the Dagon Pagoda* 
which we anticipated they would press. Report 
fully verified this about twelve o’clock ; the enemy 
filing past our pagoda just out of range of our can- 
non. We watched their movements* and found 
that they were concentrating their army under 
Bundoola* in a line of stockades* on the great Ava 
road, and about four miles north of Rangoon. 

Dec. 14. — The General assembled the whole of 
the brigades this morning* to make his arrange- 
ments for a general march upon Bundoola’s for- 
tified stockades. 

Dec. 15th. — The line ordered under arms at 
ten o’clock ; repaired to the east front of the great 
Dagon Pagoda* to await our destination previous 
to the attack. Three columns of attack determined 
upon. The right under Colonel Miles, C.B.* of 
which division the 9th regiment formed a part* 
was to storm the right stockade. The left under 
Colonel Evans* C.B. II. M.’s 38th regiment was 
to move and carry it. The third column* under 
Major Sale* to lead round to the river* and storm 
the centre position on that side ; while the cavalry* 
which was comprised of two squadrons of the Gjp- 
vernor General’s body-guard* kept the plain in 
front, which served to mask the approach of our 
cannon. We moved down in column of sections 
right in front* and we had not proceeded five hun- 
dred yards on our route* when we were disgusted 
with the horrid barbarity of the Burmese manner 
of crucifying their people. Two poor fellows were 
stuck up in the middle of the road* their bowels 
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protruding out, and their throats cut. This horrid 
sight had no other effect upon our soldiers’ minds 
thah greasing the points of their bayonets to ex- 
terminate a race of cruel wretches, who plainly 
gave us to understand, by their exhibitions, what 
we ourselves had to expect, if we fell into their 
power. We continued our route hall an hour 
longer, when our advanced guard was fired upon 
by the look-out picquets of the enemy, to the ex- 
tent only of a few shots, which were intended more 
as a signal for their own troops, than as shewing 
signs of any interruption to our advance, which 
was not retarded in the least. 

In a quarter of an hour afterwards we came upon 
the brow of a hill, from which we could distinctly 
reconnoitre the enemy’s position and force, which, 
in both respects, were formidable. Here we first 
formed divisions of companies 100 strong, in 
column within range of their guns, though it did 
not attract their fire upon us. We halted in 
this position till a good reconnoisance was taken 
by the General and staff, which gave us lei- 
sure to take a glass of grog, and drink suc- 
cess to our expedition. We had just sipped it, 
when the 9th regiment was called upon to move 
togthe right, and lie in ambush in front of the 
enemy’s centre stockade, but out of range of 
musket shot. While thus situated, the rocket 
flew up as our signal to advance ; and as the right 
column passed our ambush, the 9th regiment was 
ordered to follow in position. The simultaneous 
movement of the columns, comprising, in infantry, 
1,500 men, afforded an interesting sight, as they 
diverged to their respective points of attack,™- 
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cler fare of tlie enemy’s guns, without returning a 
shot, the artillery only covering our advanced 
The attack of the whole column was made in 
dashing style, notwithstanding the numerous ob- 
stacles placed in our way. The enemy’s fortified 
mtrenchments were carried by storm and escalade, 
in a quarter of an hour, at the same moment of 
time by the right and left division, though sepa- 
rated at an interval of two miles: and as the 
enemy retired, they were driven by our columns 
upon the face of the rear division, which occa- 
sioned an immense slaughter; but not with- 
out considerable loss to ourselves. H. M.’s 13th 
Light Infantry lost three officers killed, and 
seven wounded, three of whom were field-officers, 
besides fifty-five of their men. Our loss, alto- 
gether, was about twenty-one officers killed 
and wounded, with 240 men : the enemy about 
3,000. While occupying the heights of the stock- 
ade, that we had earned, we were gratified with 
the brilliant manner in which our cavalry cut in 
a amon g the retreating Burmese across the plain. 
They then moved off at a gallop to meet the 
Cassay horse, that had showed themselves ; they 
coolly and bravely stood to receive our charge : 
they lost thirty men, and were soon dispe*pd!,f 
though they contrived to spear and kill four 
troopers, and wound seven, besides the leading 
officer of the squadron. It was in this charge that 
Lieutenant O’Halloran, adjutant of the Bengal 
division of artillery, volunteered his services, and 
lost his life. ^ He was deeply regretted by the 
army, who witnessed his high-souled bravery and 
singular firmness of conduct, while he was in'im- 
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minent danger of falling into the enemy’s hands : 
and, Jills event is aggravated by the knowledge 
that m fate was attributable to the fault of his 
horsfe, ’when his too ardent courage had carried 
him alone, and unsupported, into the midst of the 
enemy’s ranks. On the sound of the charge, he 
dashed through the Cassay horse ; but from the 
impetuosity of the animal, which had been a racer, 
it was impossible to rein him in, thus getting en- 
tangled among the enemy ; they wounded him in 
both arms, besides spearing him in the body. In 
this condition he seized the reins in his mouth, 
the horse itself, by this time, having many wounds, 
and gallopped back to his own troop ; and thus 
was he rescued from a barbarous death, to the 
astonishment and admiration of the Burmese 
themselves, who witnessed his coolness and he- 
roism. The moment that the poor fellow found 
that he was in the midst of his own troop, and had 
been saved from the enemy’s hands, he thanked 
God for his deliverance, which wqre the last words 
he spoke, and then fell dead from the horse which 
had nobly carried him out of the field. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BURMESE WAR — JOURNAL — CONTINUED. 

We took on this day several golden chattories, one 
of which fell to my share, and had belonged to a 
Burmese chieftain that was killed. These large 
umbrellas were always held over men of rank 
in the army, and formed a kind of rallying point 
for the men. This chief was so well guarded and 
surrounded, that it required desperate courage to 
cut a way to him through the ranks of his faithful 
soldiers. We }^$>t the intrenchments and stockades 
all this night, and were relieved the next day. 
Poor young Campbell, of the 9th regt., was the 
only officer wounded and lost his leg.* 

The order of the day by Sir A. Campbell : — 
“Head Quarters, Rangoon, 16th December. — 
General Sir A. Campbell, commanding the forces, 
feels that anything he could say would ill express 
his admiration of the cool and enthusiastic valour, 
conducted by the utmost order and discipline, with 
which the troops employed on the 15th, advanced 
and carried the enemy’s position; yet he cannot 

* He recovered from the wound, but did not long survive the 
amputation. 
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Captain Isaac — 8th regt. N. I. 
Captain O’Brian — 14th N. L 
lieutenant Gedcles — 47th N. I 


refrain fro0 offering his most grateful thanks to 
every, .officer and soldier he had that day the 
.•honour to command* and to assure them* that it 
will be to him a most gratifying duty to bring 
their heroic conduct to the notice of the Right 
Honourable Governor-General in Council* and of 
the Commander-In-Chief What need he say 
more than that 1300 British soldiers* supported by 
a small detachment of artillery* and by the troops 
of the Governor General’s body-guard* nobly 
stormed, and carried by assault* a most formidable 
entrenchment and stockade defended by 30,000 to 
40*000 men* who* but a few minutes before treated 
their appearance before them with derision and 
feontempt* from the security they felt in their 
own strength and position? They ought* from 
experience* to have known the troops they had to 
contend with much better.” 


OFFICERS KILLED. 

Major Walker— H. M/s 3rd regt. L. I. ^ # 

Captains Clarke, and O’Shaw; Lieutenants 
Darby* Jones* and Petine — H. M/s 13th regt. L. L 
Lieutenant Howard— H. M/s 38th. 

Lieutenant O’Halloran — Artillery. 

Lieutenant Campbell — Pioneers. 

Captains Allen* and Lindsey ; Lieutenant Bond 
— 17th regt. N. I. 

Lieutenant Kerr — 38th N. I. 

Lieutenant Robertson — M. Eur. Regt. 


Total 17. 
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OFFICERS WOUNDED* 

1 17 th Native XnfantVy 3 

12 26th do. - 1 

5 41st do. - 3 

2 47 th do. 1 

2 89th do. - 4 

2 j Pioneers - 5 


Body-guard 
H. M.’s 13th regt. 
H. M.’s 38th regt. 
M. Eur. regt. 

3d Native Infantry 
8th do. 

9th do. 

10 th do. 

14 th do. 


Thus ended our complete victory over the 
Burmese on the coast; a most powerful enemy* 
who had been trained to warfare in every form 
from their infancy. They certainly are a most 
sturdy race of men* differing completely from th<§ 
other castes in India. Their dress is also superior: 
they resemble at a distance our noble Highlanders* 
their dress being principally made of plaids of a 
tunic shape, and a plaid scarf across their shoulders 
and under one arm ; their legs and feet are bare. 
They are a remarkably fair race. Their women 
are not handsome* having a peculiar flat expres- 
sion of face ; but are treated with more deference 
by the men than at Madras* where they are 
obliged to do all manner of hard work* while the 
men sit and do nothing but smoke. 

The houses at Rangoon are curiously built, 
being mostly constructed of wood. High posts of 
from twelve to twenty feet long* are planted in 
the ground* and then raftered across* which forms 
the flooring of the house : there are sometimes 
two stories. The part underneath is perfectly 
open ; fuel or any other lumber is kept there ; but 
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in the rainy season it is generally a couple of feet 
deep in water. 

The rainy season now set in with great violence ; 
the operations were at a stand, and the troops 
became unhealthy with ague and fever. By com- 
mon consent a halt was demanded, and it was well 
perhaps that hostilities did cease for a short period, 
as the troops required restand nourishment, supplies 
being very deficient, owing to the Burmese having 
constantly driven their cattle further into the interior 
as we approached, so that we had only to depend 
upon the ships for our supplies, which too were 
frequently both bad and scarce. A stray buffalo 
(tfi of the enemy’s was a prize worth having. We had 
f|pcasionally a dinner on board the ships, and an 
* invitation to the General’s, which was perhaps the 
•■most agreeable summons he could have sent us. 
Many of us also were not at all elegant in our 
costume; as for myself, I have been obliged to 
call on the General without shoe or stocking, my 
baggage having been cut off at a very early period 
of the siege at Rangoon. And coats were cer- 
tainly not the handsomer for having been lain in 
on the damp ground all night, and well smoked 
with gunpowder. We were all much alike ; and 
as we had none of our fair countrywomen to be 
shocked and frightened by our appearance, we did 
not mind it, and we were in daily expectation of 
fresh supplies, and a reinforcement of troops ; for 
3,000 more had embarked from Madras, to be 
ready for the grand push on Ava, which was to 
^ be made as soon as the rains would allow us. 
Rangoon was not so unhealthy as some of the 
other posts we had been in charge of. 
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Arracan was suffering much. There was a 
general muster of all the troops in one place, and 
when one of the regiments was called, — Here I 
am,” replied the serjeant ; <c Iam the only man 
out of hospital” On the clearing up of the, 
weather a little, the Burmese begged an armistice 
of sixty days; a flag of truce arrived from his 
Golden- footed Majesty with a request that a peace 
might be made with the English, and proposing 
his terms. The armistice of sixty days was for 
the negociations ; but in the end we found that it 
was only a trick to gain time, an expedient to 
make more extensive preparations of defence. 
However, it was granted by the General, and was y 
particularly agreeable to us ; but it was not of 
long continuance, for the Burmese shamefully 
broke the armistice after about forty days had 
expired, and when we really thought they were 
earnestly desirous of a final peace. 

Sir A. Campbell sent out three regiments to at- 
tack a strongly fortified stockade, which, after hard 
fighting on both sides, was found too strong to be 
taken by so small a force: our men, therefore, 
wisely retreated with the loss of two officers killed, 
and thirteen wounded. This gave the enemy a 
better idea of their own strength, and put a little 
hope into them, if we may judge by the noisy re- 
joicings which they made ; but we soon had the 
pleasure of taking this hope from them again. 

A most gallant affair now took place near Prome. 
Three regiments, two of them tier Majesty’s, were 
ordered to attack this formidable stockade which 
they took in grand style, leaving 380 of the 
enemy dead in the trenches ; they then marched 
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on and attacked six other strongly fortified stock- 
ades, which they carried. But alas ! this glory was 
not to be gained without severe loss on our side* 
as well as on that of the enemy. Seven officers 
were killed and many wounded. I had the honour 
of being nominated by Sir A. Campbell to the 
command of the 34th regiment, which was then 
immediately on the advance, a distinction which, I 
trust, I shall ever duly appreciate. We took 
Pegue, a considerable town, and were quartered 
there for a short time. It was strongly fortified 
by nature, as well as by the skill of the inhabi- 
tants ; it is famed for a peculiarly small breed of 
* horses, called the Pegue pony, which are beauti- 
fully formed, and about the size of our Shetland 
pony. 

These two or three last victories greatly shook 
the confidence, which the Burmese had hitherto 
reposed in their famous commander, Bundoola ; 
but he still had a great army, and it was necessary 
to push the advantage we had already gained. 
The battle and taking of Donaboe was a great - 
accession to our strength, for Bundoola, the com- 
mander, fell; the Burmese were scattered in every 
direction, and it was supposed, that their leader 
being dead, things would come to a speedy ter- 
mination, though by no means so soon as our 
wishes would lead us to hope. The king of Ava 
again intimated to us his wish for peace ; but 
having been once deceived, we were placed on 
our guard ; he declared he had only been led into 
the war by the advice of his generals, and also of 
his queens, one of whom he had beheaded on 
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suspicion of her having had some communication 
with the English. 

Our forces being in possession of Prome, it was 
no wonder the king was so earnest in his wish for 
peace upon any terms, for this place is of con- 
siderable importance, being the key to the capital ; 
and the Burman heir apparent takes his name 
from it as the “Prince of Prome.” 

Peace was at length finally concluded, and after 
a two years’ campaign the troops returned to Cal- 
cutta and Madras, delighted once more to join 
their families. But we all came home in a most 
sorry condition ; for scarcely any individual had 
more than one change of linen, and our regimen- 
tals were any thing but scarlet cloth, faced with a 
decent looking colour. Buff had turned black, 
green a sort of brown, with many other changes ; 
but we had every reason to be thankful : for how 
many that went in full health and spirits never 
returned, and we met mourning widows in every 
direction. All the regiments were much cut up, 
and those that remained fully needed a season of 
quiet repose. Thus ended our first brush with 
the Burmese ; but I much doubt it will not be the 
last ; as I should consider little dependence can be 
placed in the honour of his Golden-footed Majesty, 






CHAPTER XYIX. 


WALLA JAHBAD. 


Wallajahbad is a station about forty miles from 
Madras : it is a very hot place, but generally con-* 
siclered healthy, and within the range of the de- 
licious sea-breezes. The cantonment is small, 
and rather pretty in its arrangement There are 
public quarters for the officers, which are really 
not unpleasant residences, though much more 
confined, and of course far warmer than the 
houses. The latter have small compounds round 
them, and are chiefly built on one side of the 
parade ground, opposite the public quarters. This 
cantonment is now done away with as a general 
station ; only having detachments and invalids, 
it was then a gay and charming little place, 
where there was more true sociability than in 
almost any of the other stations. While at this 
place I witnessed one of the most severe gales 
that had been experienced for many years. Houses 
were unroofed, trees torn up by the roots, and a 
vast deal of property of every description de- 
stroyed. It began about seven in the evening, 
and lasted till about ten the next day. The line 
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of trees that faced the public quarters were all 
blown down ; my own house, with the exception 
of one room, was completely ur roofed ; all the 
doors of the sitting rooms were blown off their 
hinges, and the next day the chairs were found in 
fields a quarter of a mile off, A set of beautiful 
pictures which hung in the hall » shared the same 
fate : one of them never could be found afterwards. 
Glasses, tumblers, crockery of every kind which 
chanced to be in the exposed rooms, were all 
smashed to pieces. Colonel Brodie, our much- 
esteemed commandant, was a great sufferer in the 
last mentioned articles : for he had a dinner party 
on the very same evening the tempest began, and 
it is generally the case, that after a party leaves, 
the doors are shut up, and the glasses, &c., are 
left on the table to be cleared away the following 
morning. Not one, therefore, of the set belong- 
ing to the good colonel was saved, and full and 
empty bottles of all kinds were blown to atoms. 
It is also a curious fact, that a leaf of the dining 
table, which had not been properly fastened (for 
in no other way can it be accounted for), was 
blown into a neighbouring tank, and what is more 
surprising, it must have been raised into the air 
a considerable height, in order to pass over a 
hedge and other impediments which fell in the 
way. I lost for several days a wooden box with a 
bonnet in it, and had concluded it had been blown 
into a well a short distance from my house; but 
it was at last discovered in very snug quarters 
on an adjoining roof, stuck between two large 
fragments of thatch. These are trifling incidents ; 
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but they are introduced to show the extreme 
severity of the storm, T 

A little before noon on the following day, we 
ventured out to view the dreadful scene of de- 
struction, and to our astonishment, picked up be- 
tween sixty and seventy birds of all kinds ; they 
were lying under the hedges in an exhausted 
state; we brought them into my dressing-room, 
which happened to be the only shelter in the 
house, and with warmth and care they were all 
preserved. 

The day following was still slightly tempestu- 
ous. I opened my window to let my pretty song- 
sters out; but they were fully aware of their 
snug quarters, and after fluttering about the out- 
side of the widow for an hour, they returned and 
took up their former position, on the screens and 
backs of the chairs. The next day was truly 
lovely, and then indeed my pretty ingrates flew 
away, never more to return. 

We were stationed at Wallajahbad for nearly 
three years. There were the 9th and 43rd regts., 
besides the general depot, which was 1000 or 
1,500 strong; it was commanded by Captain 
Legget. Mrs. Legget was a very charming per- 
son, and generally had a party once or twice a 
month; but we were principally indebted to 
Colonel Brodie for our gay amusements. W r e al- 
ways had a dance otice a week at his house, and 
the whole cantonment was expected to go. The 
dear old gentleman Would dance himself, and ap- 
peared beyond measure delighted to see others 
enjoying themselves. ( 

We had also anothejr delightful house to visit at : 
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this was Lieutenant Nepean’s, the cantonment ad- 
jutant, His lady w~as a beautiful and accom- 
plished woman/ who had but recently returned 
from England, where she had been for the benefit 
of her health; her sweet singing and playing, 
both on the harp and piano were a great treat 
to us. ; ., : v 

The monsoons were exceedingly heavy at this 
station ; the rain would pour down in torrents for 
weeks without intermission; however, this did 
not at all prevent our meeting at each other’s 
houses. My bearers used to bring my palanquin 
into the hall: I would then get in, close the 
pannels completely, as if I were shut up in a box. 
Thus snugly secured and protected, I knew noth- 
ing of the raging elements, but by the ear, and 
when my doors w T ere again undrawn, I found 
myself safely deposited in a verandah or drawing- 
room. 

j^bout five miles from Wallajahbad is the cele- 
brated heathen town called Conjeveram. There 
are here numbers of very beautiful pagodas, and 
temples of all sorts, some with domes and mina- 
rets of the grandest description, covering an im- 
mense space of ground. Others with seven or 
eight stories in the spiral form. In one or other 
of these buildings, there was always some cere- 
mony going on, and each had its dancing girls, 
music, and brahmins attached to it. 

While at Wallajahbad I became acquainted with 
a Brahmin, whom Major C — — had rendered 
some little service, and he was frequently at our 
house, and endeavoured to teach me the game of 
chess, in which he himself was a great proficient 
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On one occasion when he was in high good hu- 
mour, having beat me game after game for a whole 
week, ; I mentioned to him the great desire I had 
to see the inside of gone of the Conjeveram pago- 
das, no Europeans being ever allowed to go in. 
He hesitated a great deal, and at last told me it 
was impossible to grant my request; however I 
still persevered, and at length carried my point. 

The following day a feast or ceremony was in 
the largest and most beautiful of the temples. My 
Brahmin told me to be there an hour earlier, and 
he would see what he could do. I gladly and 
readily availed myself of this permission, and ac- 
cordingly was conveyed in my palanquin to Con- 
jeveram, and had it placed under a row of fine 
trees opposite the grearflomed pagoda. I had 
gone in a very long white muslin dress, and had 
braided my hair across my forehead, and twisted 
it behind like the natives, to be as little con- 
spicuous as possible, while a large and thickly- 
sprigged black veil was over my head and face ; 
I had also black silk gloves, and stockings. I 
alighted and walked into the outer circle of the 
pagoda, with two of my hearers close to me, the 
tom-toms, drums and cymbals, making a most 
deafening noise. 

I had stationed myself near the door of the 
grand entrance, where I had not remained above 
a few mijautes, when my venerable friend made 
his appearance ; he told me he had consulted with 
■ one of the head people, and I might be permitted 
to see the place before the grand ceremony com- 
menced, provided I would enter without my shoes 
and give ten. rupees to one of the gods, both 



which conditions I agreed to. I hastened back to 
my palanquin and took off my shoes, and, accom- 
panied as before, resumed my place within the 
grand entrance. My boys were ordered to re- 
main behind; being of a different caste, they were 
not allowed to go further. 

I followed my conductor through many long 
and dark passages, where I heard shrieks and 
groans, apparently proceeding from recesses that 
were close by me. My heart beat very quickly. 

I heartily repented of my curiosity, and yet felt 
ashamed to turn back. At length we arrived in 
one of the most , beautiful vestibules 1 had ever 
beheld, or my imagination could ever picture ; it 
was lighted from the top of the dome, and the 
mid-day sun cast his piercing rays down upon us. 
The pavement was of the finest white marble, 
inlaid with coloured stones in the shape of hideous 
monsters ; under what class or description to place 
them, it is impossible to say. The walls were also ; ! 
of marble, to the height of perhaps 150 feet; they 
were shaped so as to form recesses of about four 
feet broad, and about ten feet between each other, 
in which were placed images, or as they cttll them 
swameys. These were alternately of silver and 
gold, some of them ten or twelve feet high, with 
emerald and ruby eyes, and some of them seemed 
to stare down upon us in the most awful manner. 
Before many of these, were men lying flat on 
their faces, who, from fear of calling down the 
vengeance of the god, or to avoid a glare, from 
their precious eyes, would crawl on their sto- 
machs like a snake till they were out of sight. 

I had scarcely time to glance over the whole of 
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182 DANCING GIKLS. 

the magnificent gilding and images, before a sound 
of music, accompanied with the most diabolical 
yells, burst upon ray ear. My conductor hurried 
me into a recess behind some pillars of jet black 
marble, and then, from the opposite side, entered 
twelve dancing-girls, arrayed in the most gorgeous 
dresses. They wore a kind of short petticoat 
which reached very little below the knee, some of 
them were made of gold, others of silver kin-koab,* 
which fastened round the small of the waist just 
above the hip; they had also a little bodice of 
satin with a sleeve tight to the elbow ; this bodice 
just confined the bosom, and reached no further 
down, so that the whole person was bare from it 
to the petticoat The glossy and lovely black hair 
of these girls was confined tightly round the head, 
on the top of which was placed a large gold plate 
studded with splendid jewels ; two or three pairs 
of ear-rings were in the ears, formed of diamonds 
and emeralds; they had also each a large nose- 
ring. Their arms and necks were literally a blaze 
of precious stones ; their pretty little ankles were 
ornamented in the same manner. These jewels 
were not their own property, they belonged to the 
pagoda, and the girls were decked in them every 
festival ; it is needless to add that these girls are 
remarkable for their beauty. Their dance con- 
sists of a succession of graceful movements with 
the arms and head, turning into different figures, 
and resting in picturesque attitudes and groups, 
but the whole effect was much spoiled by the 
horrid discord of the music. Tongs, shovel, poker, 

* Kin-koab is a cloth much resembling lama : it has a gold 
thread one way and a coloured silk the other. 
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and pan-lid, would have been much more harmo- 
nious, and yet the natives consider that they only 
excel ns in one thing, which i&xnusic ! ! 

. My Brahmin friend, I saig, clearly, began to be 
anxious for my departure, and though I felt much 
inclined to rebel against his authority, he con- 
ducted me once more through the dark and nar- 
row passages, and we reached the outer court, just 
as a crowd of Brahmins and dancing-girls were 
entering the great gates. I hurried to my palan- 
quin, being anxious to put on ray shoes, for though 
a very hot day, I felt chilled by standing so long 
on the marble pavement. I enquired the next 
day of my conductor whether I had been mistaken 
in imagining that I heard shrieks and groans as 
we passed along the dark passages. He said I 
had not, and that they were occasioned by some 
members of the community inflicting penance on 
their bodies. 

There are many splendid mins of temples at 
Conjeveram, as well as those remaining in all 
their former grandeur; but they are nothing to 
be compared with those we find in many other 
places. At Aurungabad in particular, there is 
one continued mass of splendid mins. This was 
once a most magnificent place ; it is still very ex- 
tensive, being said by the natives to be forty-five 
miles in circumference. It has several walls, having 
no strength, but showing what it has been in for- 
mer days. Numerous fountains and broken co- 
. lumns are strewed in every direction ; with palaces 
and mosques, some in partial decay ; other houses 
and temples are still standing majestically in the 
midst of surrounding desolation. 
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There is a large mosque and mausoleum erected 
by the famous Aurungzebe to the memory of the 
Princess Rubeak Dowrunee, his favourite wife ; it 
is built of white marble on a most chaste and ele- 
gant design. The minarets are about 100 feet 
high, and has a high dome ; it occupies a very 
large extent of ground, and there was once a large 
fountain here*filled with carp, which were so tame 
as to come to the top of the water in order to be 
fed. In many other places also there are beau- 
tiful monuments of antiquity, and especially splen- 
did tombs, though perhaps none are equal to that 
of Mahommed ; but this I never saw, for it is at 
Mecca. They say that it is of black marble, about 
200 feet square and 100 high, and that the coffin 
is suspended in the centre of this majestic and 
magnificent tomb by “ nothing” — below, above, at 
the sides it is held by " nothing; ” doubtless there 
is some magnetic influence that holds it suspended 
as it were in mid-air. . 
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W. ALL A JAHBAD* — CONTINUED. 4 

' ; ■ . "■ ' ; ;; -'v-V:, ■ ' # 

Wallajahbad and its neighbourhood is a barren 
and uninteresting country, without either drive ox- 
ride to recommend it The chief road leads past 
the church-yard, which forms one end of the 
cantonment. No carriage can get more than a 
couple of miles in any direction ; but on horse- 
back you may enjoy a more extensive range of 
country. There are a number of toddy topes, 
which are frequently visited early in the morning, 
in order to drink this cooling and delightful 
beverage. A tope is a cluster of trees, sometimes* 
as large as our forests in England, and in other 
places numbering only twenty or thirty trees. 
The toddy topes are formed of Palmyra, coco-nut, 
or date trees. The toddy is the sap of the tree, 
which oozes from an incision made in the tree 
near the top, where a leaf branches from it. The 
natives go round to each tree, and ascend the per- 
pendicular stem to the height of more than tone 
hundred feet by means of a belt or hoop fastened 
round the tree, and enclosing the body, not tightly, 
but leaving sufficient room for them to lean their 
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back against the hoop, while their feet are clasped 
round the tree : thus they can get up any height 
with ver } 7 little assistance from their hands. 
Nearly at the top where the leaf is broken off, 
they make a little deeper cut into the tree, on 
which place they fix a chatty, and tie it firmly on. 
During the night the toddy will drop into the 
vessel, which, on the following morning, will be 
taken from the tree quite full. This beverage is 
delicious; it tastes sweet and cold, and sparkles 
like champaign e ; it is considered wholesome if 
drank early in the morning, but when the heat of 
the day advances, or even soon after sun-rise, it 
begins to ferment, and in that state it becomes in- 
toxicating. It is used as yeast, to make bread and 
cakes, and it is occasionally made into a kind of 
beer. To ride on horseback before sun-rise to 
one of the topes, and taking a glass of the spark- 
ling toddy, is a truly Indian excursion. 

These trees are also useful for many other things 
besides the toddy. The Palmyra bears a fruit 
which some consider very fine ; the leaves when 
6 dried are formed into umbrellas ; one good-sized 
leaf is sufficiently large for the purpose. The 
9 leaves also make good thatch for houses, and the * 
small ones are made into fans. 

The milk of the coco-nut is very generally 
drunk, but the nut itself in a raw state is seldom 
used, though when ground down it makes an 
excellent ingredient for curry, to which it gives a 
very fine flavour. 

The date-tree leaves are also used for many 
things, and being cut, are platted into hats for chil- 
dren. The bark of these trees is useful for the 
making of rope or string. 
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The tamarind topes are numerous : the tree is 
large and high* with branches spreading out like the 
oak, and forming a most delightful shelter from a 
broiling sun. They grow in a sandy soil and not a 
blade of grass or any other vegetable production 
will grow beneath them, owing to the great acidity 
which the fall of the leaves and fruit occasions to 
the ground. When the tamarind is quite ripe, the 
shell of the pod turns brown ; it is in shape-like a 
Windsor bean, and the fruit lies in it, about four 
or five stones in each shell, with the fibres attached ; 
you break them open like the pod of the pea and 
eat them ; their flavour is finer in this state than 
when we get them in this country, for they are 
only gathered from the tree and potted down, 
without any addition of sugar. They also make 
a refreshing and pleasant drink, by putting a 
quantity into a jug, pouring boiling water on them 
and then straining them through a sieve. The 
water taken from them, when quite cold, is also 
frequently used to bathe inflamed eyes, or any 
part that may have inflammation. 

The most curious of all the trees, and at the 
same time the most beautiful, is the Banyan. It 
grows to a very large size ; fresh roots are con- 
tinually forming, and descending ; for, strange as 
it may appear, roots grow from the branches, 
and gradually increase in size till they reach the 
ground ; they then take a firm hold of the earth, 
and a deep root strikes from them. Between 
these descending roots are avenues yvith arches of 
the most fantastic shape, through which you may 
walk. You will see from twelve to twenty of 
these roots composing the beautiful trunk, a dozen 
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or more perhaps within a foot of the ground, 
others, again, just two or three feet of the branches 
from which they are forming. I have seen these 
trees of great magnitude, and have taken many a 
breakfast under their shady arms, which spread out 
far beyond the roots. 

The Bamboo tree is the most graceful of any, 
but it does not grow very large. Its feathery 
branches wave with the gentlest breeze. It is 
difficult to give a description of it, so as to convey 
a correct idea to those who have never seen the 
Bamboo growing. It is not like the weeping- 
willow, yet the graceful bend of each thin branch, 
with its diminutive leaf, makes it bear some re- 
semblance to that tree at a distance. The tent- 
poles are always made from its trunk, which is 
quite hollow to the top, while from the very young 
branches an excellent pickle as well as preserve is 
frequently made. Chair-bottoms, baskets, and mats 
which cover the floors, are also made from this tree.. 

The Plantain tree is the most hardy of all the 
Indian productions ; it will grow equally fine in 
the hot low country, on barren and sandy land, as 
in the cooler and more hilly districts. It does not 
often grow more than ten or fifteen feet from the 
ground, and its bunches of plantains are formed 
near the branching leaf. The leaf is also used a 
great deal in hospitals and sick chambers ; it 
serves instead of ointment for healing-blisters, 
the bright side is for this purpose; also for burns 
and cooling plasters, jLhe other side of the leaf is 
used. It grows to a very large size, sometimes 
four or five feet long. These leaves grow in a 
very curious manner. The long fibre, which goes 
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down the centre of the leaf, seems to attain length 
and strength long before the more delicate part of 
the leaf is formed; it grows curled up towards 
the centre fibre, and on unfolding it, it is beauti- 
fully soft and delicate to the touch, and of a 
yellowish green colour; but as the leaf becomes 
older, it spreads itself out, and turns a fine deep 
green. There are many kinds of the fruit of this 
tree; some bear large red plantains which are 
rich, and fine to eat ; some have very small white 
ones, which are also sweet and pleasantly flavoured; 
while others have large ones, of the white kind, 
which are more frequently eaten in fritters. It is 
a remarkably wholesome fruit, and is in season all 
the year round. The flavour of it much resembles 
the pear. It is difficult to describe the manner in 
which the fruit grows. There is a thick stem 
about a foot long, from which hang eighteen or 
twenty plantains, in two close rows, so closely, 
indeed, that the skin of one will be pulled off if 
the nest to it is taken from the stem. 

St. Thomas’s Mount is a cantonment about 
seven miles from Madras ; it is the principal 
artillery station. The houses are very good, and 
some of them are two stories high ; it takes its 
name from a high hill, at the base of which the 
cantonment is built. The hill hasa small fort on 
the top, and a catholic chapel, at which on certain 
days the native catholics congregate in great num- 
bers from every part in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, and even from considerable distances. 
The ascent to the chapel is by steps cut in the 
hill, and it is rather a toilsome journey to reach 
the top ; but when arrived there, it fully repays 
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you for your exertion* as it commands a splendid 
view of tjie sea* of Madras* Palaveram* and a vast 
extent of country besides. The Mount is a very 
pleasant station; a great deal of gaiety and so- 
ciality is kept up by the officers* who* in their mess- 
house* which is a large building* give very delight- 
fill balls# The commander-in-chief and the gover- 
nor are frequently among the guests. The church 
is a remarkably neat and handsome building, with 
a tower; it has no gallery in the inside* except 
for the organ ; a military band is also always in 
attendance at the church every sabbath. There 
are no pews* but fixed benches with backs and 
rattan bottoms* which you may occupy as you 
choose* though it is generally expected you will 
take your seats according to your rank. No seats 
are paid for* all expenses being defrayed by Go- 
vernment. 

I shall now introduce a story connected with a 
family whom I well knew. The occurrence took 
place while I was at this station, and the melan- 
choly character of it threw a damp for some time 
over our gay circle. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


LOVE AND REVENGE, 


Me, B entered early into the Hon, Eastlndi^ 

■< Company’s service, and came out tq Madras a finef 
bold spirited and elegant youth. He served through 
the whole of the war with the Burmese, which 
broke out soon after he arrived in India, with an 
intrepidity and bravery, equal to that of the 
other officers who were engaged in that hard 
service, and many of whom were cut off in the 
midst of their glorious career. At the conclu- 
sion of the war his regiment was ordered back 
to Madras, while his heart beat high with grati- 
tude for having been permitted to escape unhurt 
At one of the native feasts which was held about 
this time, he became enamoured of one of the 
dancing girls, whose soft mild eye, and beaufiful 
figure, for which this particular class is so 
so completely infatuated his affections, that for a 
time he thought himself supremely happy in the 
possession of the loved syren. 

Two years passed away, during which time he 
had become too indolent to discard one who once 
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was the object of his affections ; but these affec- 
tions had become cooled by habit and intercourse, 
and it was not till the arrival from England of the 
lovely Miss H — , the highly talented and accom- 
plished daughter of Captain H — , that he found 
how visionary and inconstant had been his former 
attachment. Miss H — was indeed all that a man 
could paint of beauty, wit, and accomplishments; 
there was the rosy cheek, the fair open brow, the 
snowy neck, the round and polished arm, — in 
short, all that distinguishes our fair and lovely 
nun try women. 

Lieutenant B — had many rivals, but he wooed 
land won her. The day, the happy day, was fixed 
for their marriage; all his friends partook in the 
pleasure that beamed from his eye, all save one — 
that one was Merza, the dancing girl. He had, 
as soon as he became acquainted with Miss H — , 
sent the girl from him with money and jewels* 
according to the general custom in India, and 
supposed t hat she ha d gon e to softie other protec- 
t ion or returned to her own country, a^l^had 
not seen her fortwo or three months. A month, 
Jbowever, previous to his marriage, she came to 
him, and told him to beware, — thaMhough parted 
from him, she still loved; that she could bear to 
be separated, but to see him married to another, 
tha|she could not endure. B — thought this wa# 1 
only to extort money from him, he therefore again 
loaded, her with presents, and sent her to her 
dend§£ ,; 

\ V v The day before the marriage was spent in all 
it bustle and feverish anxiety which is so natural^ 


to the occasion, in making the final arrangements 
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in his new bungalow,* that was Jo soon to 're* $19 
ceive its lovely mistress* All was love and he- * 
wnth him. The night came — the last he was t • 
sleep in his present quarters. Merza, the now 
hateful Merza, stood before his bed ; Beware P 
said she, “ beware ! Spurn not the heart and love ’7$ 
of Merza: lead not to the altar the fair Euro- 
pean ; my bitterest hate and revenge shall follow : 
if this, my second warning, be unheeded, this 
day month shall see a mourning widow ! Choose 
now between my fondest love, or burning bate ; 
beware P ' 

B — sprang from his bed to follow her, but she 
was gone ; the servants were sleeping around the 
house; no footsteps could be traced to any spot 
where she could have concealed herself ; the 
whole house was open; any one might have 
entered or gone out without observation. B — 
returned to his bed; he felt too happy to think 
liauch on this circumstance. The gay morning 
sun beheld him dressed in his full uniform. ; One 
more hour and he would be the exulting possessor , 
of a lovely bride. * # 

About a week after their marriage,. I called^^‘#^ f 
upon them ; tjae bride’s eye was lighted up with 
love, and her^mouth was graced with the happiest ; 7 
smiles ; but B— himself looked ill, and he eom- 
# plained slightly of a burning in his stomach, 
which he had felt, he said, for the last two days. ' ‘ 
In another week I again called, and I s^w him # 
lying listlessly upon a sofa, with his lovely wife 
besine him, looking anxiously in his pale face. 

* .All hoases that have only a ground floor are called tranga- 1 • 
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mid mt nothing, and was evidently wastini 


.*?hc hfpdical attendant ordered change of air, 

1 . adcl he vp\> moved from Palaveram to the Mount, 
If. wlpr® he' disclosed to his sorrowing wife the pre- 
diction, of Monza, the dancing girl ; related his 
former connexion with her, and expressed his full 
persuasion that his doom was sealed. 

The last week came ; deep was the anxiety of 
hp brother officers ; the anguish of his doating 
wife I cannot describe : all aid was in vain; the 
day month of his marriage he was laid in his 
coffin a senseless corpse, — his widow well nigh 
a maniac, who had scarcely numbered seventeen 
years*'- ; i 4 

Poor B — ’s body was opened, and it was found 
that ground glass had been administered to him, 
which completely wore away the coats of the 
stomach, and which no medicine that had been 

' i ' 4, Hagf * 

given him, had been able to dislodge. Thus died 
one of the bravest of the Rangoon heroes. With 
how much less regret would his brother officers 
have beheld him stretched amongst the dead on 
the battle-field ! 



THE MOHURRUM — AND THE DUSSERAH. 


trous nature, as many suppose, being an Indian 
festival ; it L iite a dramatic representation, and 
is to celebrate tne deaths of Hossefn and Hassan, • 
and the marriage of the daughter of Hossein with 


There are two principal festivals in the year, be?; 
longing to the religion of the Natives of India, 
which all the European officers attend ; — it is con- 
sidered a compliment to the natives, and one they 
always expect. The officers in all the regiments 
are subscribers to them, and contribute largely 
according to their rank. Many have thought this 
custom, of giving money to help to celebrate with 
greater splendo&r heathenish practices, is a tacit 
favouring of their idolatrous worship. But it is 
not so considered by the Natives, and it tends in a 
great measure to increase the good will which 
subsists betw<pa the Native and European, ■ ' 

The Moharoiedan feast is called the Mohurrum, . 
though, strictly speaking, it is a fast of the most * 
mournful description ; but it is attended with such 
pomp, magnificence and show, that it rather 
resembles a rejoicing. It is not at all of an idola- 
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her cousin. This event took place on the day of 
the battle of Kurbelah ; and on the seventh night 
of the Mohurrum, this marriage is pretended 
to be celebrated with great magnificence. Trays 
loaded with presents are carried, also the wedding 
clothes of the bride, and several gorgeous palan- 
quins follow, supposed to convey the bride and 
her attendants. On the day that particularly cele- 
brates the death of Bfessem and Hassan, who were 
the grandsons of the Prophet and the sons of Ali, 
the Mussulmans wear mourning, that is, they clothe 
themselves in green garments. The whole cere- 
mony lasts ten days. Many ladies attend to see 
the mummery going forward, which the Moslem 
Sepoy considers a great compliment. Many tra- 
vellers have thought these representations indeli- 
cate; but I have attended many of them, and I 
never saw anything that could shock the most 
delicately minded. It would be hardly possible 
In describe the numerous scenes q£ this play, for 
so I must call it. A large wooden building is 
sometimes erected, or occasionally tents are so 
arranged as to produce a most pleasing effect. 
The #alls ares tastefully decorated with wreaths of 
flowers, hung in festoons, and intermixed with 
coloured cloths in graceful hangings." The flowers 


coloured cloths in graceful hangings, 
generally used have a most powerful perfume, too 
much for many to endure long. The floor or 
ground is carpeted, and tables are arranged in 
different directions, containing sweetmeats and j 
fruit, which are supplied in great abundance. 
Bose- water and attar are freely used by all. On 
■ the entrance of each European, wreaths of flowery 
are hung round his neck, and otto of roses thrown 
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over him ; hie is accommodated with a chair, but 
the Natives disperse themselves on the carpet in 
different groups. The tents are splendidly illu- 
minated, and the whole scene is at once pic- 
turesque and dazzling. 

There is an open place left in the midst of the 
spectators for the dancing-girls, who are attired in 
their most rich and beautiful dresses. The players 
then make their appearand at intervals in the 
most grotesque dresses, something resembling a 
masquerade ; some are dressed as tigers and mon- 
keys, playing all manner of tricks, while during 
the whole performance a constant noise is kept up 
with tom-toms and the blowing of trutnpets, 
enough to stun the eajs of an artilleryman. Jug- 
glers also exhibit, at these feasts their marvellous 
feats, which are certainly truly astonishing. It is 
almost impossible to discover any regular story, it 
being quite a mixture of tragedy and masquerade. 
At one end of t|ie room or tent, a place is erected 
to hold the T&oot , as it is called, which is a 
representation of the mosque where the remains 
of the brothers were interred after their murder ; 
the -painting and gilding of this is generally most 
beautifully executed. The Sepoys relieve each 
other in honorary attendance on this Taboot They 
sing verses and recite poems, in honour of the de- 
ceased, giving the history of the misfortunes 
of the family. 

During the ten days 5 representation of this feast, 
it is not confined to the evening, but parties of 
maskers go about the, streets and endeavour to get 
jfooney, which is commonly spent in liquor; few 
of them can be kept perfectly sober. As evening 
i 5 
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draws on, fires are lighted in different places, 
round which groups of those oddly-dressed per- 
sons dance, yelling most discordantly the whole 
time. The last morning, the Taboot is carried in 
grand procession to some neighbouring river, and 
after it is stripped of most of its decorations, it is 
thrown in, or sometimes it is buried with funeral 
obsequies. This last day more order in the re- 
presentation is kept. The cavalcade represents 
the battle of Kurbelah, the funeral of the princes, 
and also the retinue and procession of the bridal 
day. 

The Hindoo feast is called the Dussercth , which 
presents nothing but a scene of confusion to those 
who are not minutely acquainted with the dif- 
ferent religions. Men are dressed up m the shapes 
of animals, and perform numerous antics ; dancing- 
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tivals, but more generally they are jealous of ri- 
valry in splendour. The Brahmins are principal 
performers in the Dusserah festival ; they r&al _ » 
portions of their sacred books, and recite prayers. 

There are many other ceremonials, both of the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans. The latter have one 
where they sacrifice a sheep to commemorate the 
deliverance of Isaac, and they also hold a Lent 
The Hindoos have also a feast for their cattle, 
which are painted and decorated, but were I to 
describe the numerous follies in their festivals, I 
fear I should weary my readers as much as I have *. 
been tired of witnessing them. 

Each caste has its own form of law’s, from which 
there must not be any deviation, under the most 
severe penalties. They have each a certain num- 
ber of elders at their head, whose business it is to 
see that no infringement takes place in their laws, 
ceremonies, food, dress, manners, amusements, and 
intercourse, all being under prescribed regulations. 
Many things are voluntarily done by the different 
castes in the way of penance, and many for amuse- 
ment; some also to gain a living or to astonish 
Europeans. Amongst the amnsemthts (if they 
may be so called) there is walking through fire. 
This is very frequently done f it is an extraordi- 
nary sight, and painful to the feelings of looters* 
on, particularly the English, for the natives them- 
selves appear to contemplate each other’s feats 
with perfect indifference. Walking through the 
fire takes place generally at some great feast or 
fast amongst the Hindoos. It is now, however, of 
rare occurrence. 

A pit is first prepared, about twenty feet long, 
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ten broad, and three or four feet deep; this pit is 
filled with wood burnt into red-hot ashes. The 
procession then arrives, and walks or dances deli- 
berately through it lengthways. This fire, being 
in such a large body, is so intense that the specta- 
tors cannot come near the margin. The poor 
deluded creatures go backwards and forwards, fast 
and slow, without any apparent suffering. The 
truth is, they have smeared their bodies over with 
some kind of yellowish stuff, mixed with oil ; but 
what it is they keep a profound secret. They will 
even take infants in their arms, who appear to 
suffer nothing. Their hair is generally shaved off, 
so that the head also escapes all injury. Thus 
there is no trick in their actually walking through 
the fire, and that it is a most intense flame all can 
testify ; the only marvel is, how they can bear the 
scorching influence to their eyes; but these are 
generally shut, as if in devotion, and they pass 
through the ordeal muttering prayers, which most 
likely they do in order to give it a more imposing 
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SERVANTS— - CHILDREN — COOKING. 


It is some time before you can readily conform to 
the manners and customs of the East ; but when 
habit has once reconciled you to them (and this is 
the case in a few years), you begin to wonder how 
you could have formerly dispensed with your 
numerous attendants and other appendages to an 
Indian residence. Every thing is totally opposite 
to European customs^ Among your servants, one 
or two tailors are in constant pay; they come to 
your house every morning at nine o’clock, and 
take their places in a verapdah or in a spare room, 
which is used for the purpose, wblre they seat 
themselves on a mat upon the ground and com- 
mence the operation of sewing. They do every 
kind of needle- work in the neatest manner ; r&ake 
ball dresses, caps and bonnets, gentlemen’s trou- 
sers, Waistcoats and jackets, embroider muslins, 
and mend all the clothes of the family. They 
are remarkably expert and clever work-people, 
and indeed can make every thing, provided you 
give them a muster ^ as they call it, which is a pat- 
tern of what you wish to be done. Some farm- 
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ten broad, andg^ keep three or four of these useful 
filled with w^tantly employed. They all sew 
procession '’and do almost as much business with 
berately ^ as with t^eir hands, for they wind their 
in such j y holding it between, or rather by hook- 
tors ' on t0 their great toes. They hold the seam 
decern between their toes firmly, and thus upon 
a * lady’s beautiful satin dress, the feet have been 
equally employed with the hands. 

The women of Madras cannot sew, and all over 
India the men do this office. There are also two 
or three other men attached to your establishment, 
who would be curious appendages elsewhere ; there 
are washermen and ironmen ; for washing and iron- 
ing are also the work of the men, and two or 
more are always kept in your family according 
to its size. Both gentlemen and ladies change 
the whole of their clothes daily, sometimes twice 
in the day, so that there is full employment for 
th|pe servants, independently of the young folks 
of the family. Little else is worn but white ; 
book-muslins and mulls are in daily request ; the 
gentlemen also always wear white trowsers, waist- 
coats and jackets of jean when off duty : thus they 
not only feel cool, but look so. The manner of 
washing, however, injures the clothes. The men 
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things so well as in England ; laces ? r ^ exc ^ a ™^ n S 
destroyed. * there* 

On entering a family-hop se in IntP<£ 
scarcely make your way through toys oi . 
scription; every room seems equally a ri s ^ n S^ 
dining and drawing rooms, bed and dressing n oc 3 
alike appear the property of the young peo are 
Each child has one, and sometimes two attorn? 
ants, who follow it wherever it goes. The women 
are called ayahs ; and it is generally a palanquin- 
boy who superintends the whole nursery esta- 
blishment. 

On entering, you will find, in the verandah 
of the house, rocking-horses, carts, low tables and 
small chairs, in most agreeable confusion, with 
drums, swords and sticks, forming a collection of 
extraordinary variety. Then the young ladies and 
gentlemen themselves contribute no small share 
to the astonishment of the stranger. Their dress 
consists of one single garment, of cotton or mus- 
lin, made scarcely with any sleeve, and reaching 
a little below the knee, and they go without shoes 
and stockings during the heat of the day. Per* 
haps, at the time you pay your Visit, the gay 
romping scene may be varied, by one or. two of 
the youngsters being asleep ; but that does not 
mean that you are rid of them. The youngest, 
a baby from one month to one year old, is being 
rocked to sleep on the feet of the ayah. This woman 
sits down on the ground, balances the infant’s head 
upon her two feet, with the child’s feet in. her 
lap, and thus rocks her feet backwards and 
forwards, like the motion of a cradle, at the 
same time singing a monotonous kind of song 
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ten broad, andge o ££ our 0 r five notes, repeated over 
filled with wp^ adding a few words which mean 
procession 4 j» the safne time, a little further 
berately see a little one about two years old, 
m such J ^| ee p on a mat U p 0n the ground, with a 
tors ' C ag e over it formed of bamboo, and covered 
green gauze, in shape something resembling 
a mrge wire dish-cover; it is always placed over 
e children when they are asleep, to prevent musqui- 
toes and insects of any description disturbing the 
little slumberer. Children of all ages sleep for 
two or three hours in the middle of the day. 
Their dinner forms a distinct meal in the family 
arrangements/ and their comfort is more attended, 
to than that of the elder branches. The young 
| butchas are the chief objects of attention ; they 
5 hiave their own low table, and each his own chair ; 
they have their" small table-cloth and dinner-n|p« 
kins, and each, a silver spoon, fork, and drinking- 
cup. Their dinner consists of curry arid rice, 
cutlets made of chicken or mutton, pish posh , 
t | ,, which is chicken and rice stewed together, and 
’ ;|teet potatoes, which are generally fried, and form 
# ’^%elicious vegetable, and also yams. Then come 
jEn the pudding, the plantain fritters, and a little 
frui; the latter is fery sparingly given, as it is 
considered very unwholesome for children ; toast 
f : and water is most generally given them to drink. 

The servants stand behind their chairs, most fre- 
quently two to each child, during the whole meal, 
and you will hear Miss Eliza, about six years old, 
cry out? a J$oy, why don’t you bring thepunker? 
don’t you see I am hot, you stupid fellow? Run 
this moment and put water upon it/’ Then 
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master Charles, of four, will be heard exclaiming 
“ Change my plate, I say, and don’t talk there, 
and bring me a finger-glass ; pick up my napkin, 
sir ; don’t you see I have dropped it ?” In the 
evening, about five o’clock, begin the dressing of 
the little party ; shoes, stockings, trowsers, frock, 
all the elegant costume of English children, are 
fully displayed, and after the heat of the day, 
they either go out in the carriage with mamma, 
or walk out, attended by a dozen servants. Bon- 
nets are very seldom used by them. 

Thus are the young folks brought up in every 
luxury and indulgence, until the awful time when 
they are sent to England for their education, which 
generally is when they are about seven years old. 
The change, indeed, must be dreadful to the little 
sufferers, — comprising the discomforts of a sea- 
voyage, then landing amidst strangers, the cold- 
ness of our climate, our totally different customs 
and manners from those of India. Many a little 
heart swells almost to bursting at the loss of her 
early and beloved home. 

In India, mothers seldom nurse their own chil- 
dren; they have a wet nurse for the purpose, wlfllt 
is called an Amah ; and the children frequently 
become much attached to these women, although 
this never takes away their natural affections freca 1 
the mother. These amahs are most troublesome 
appendages, for they require to be as much waited 
upon as the mistress, and also to be closely 
watched, or they will eat every kind of trash they 
can get, to the great detriment of the children’s 
health. When they leave the family on the 
weaning of the baby, they require numerous pre- 
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sents In money and jewellery, and they ever 
afterwards imagine they have a kind of claim on 
the family. 

It is curious to listen to the variety of songs the 
Indians have for every different occupation. The 
song for drawing water from the wells is very 
peculiar, and the manner in which they do it is 
singularly picturesque. Pumps are never used. 
A wall is built round the entrance of the well, 
about two or three feet high from the ground; 
there is a long pole stuck in the ground over the 
well, perhaps about twenty feet long, across which 
is placed a bamboo, at about five feet from the top 
of the pole ; at the two ends of which bamboo 
chatties or buckets are suspended by a rope, like 
a pair of scales. The bamboo has notches cut in 
it sufficiently large for the foot to rest on; this 
bamboo is not firmly attached to the pole, but has 
a joint or hinge: a man then stands on the end 
of it, which weighs the bucket into the well, he 
then walks up three or four of the steps that are 
cut in the bamboo ; this raises up the full bucket,* 
and lets down the empty one which is suspended 
Spom the other end of the bamboo at the same 
time* He thus continues going up and down 
these few steps quickly, while there is another 
man who stands on the ground, and as rapidly 
receitesf the full bucket, and empties it into a 
trough, which conveys the water into all the dif- 
ferent channels that are required to water the 
gardens or grain. This Is done regularly twice a 
day, during the dry weather, which lasts some 
months. This operation of drawing water is ac- 
companied with a very melodious song, in exact 
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time to the movement of the buckets* and dash of 
the water down the trough. The song is exactly 
the same in all the different stations in the Madras 
territories. 

Morning and evening also* the native women 
assemble round other wells* with their chatties on 
their heads to fill them with water for their family 
use. They congregate about the same time* and 
each takes a turn to draw the bucket of water* 
which is done by a rope. It is very pleasing to 
see them* and many of them are pretty interesting 
girls* their tiny feet and ankles displayed without 
covering. It brings forcibly to our mind the peo- 
ple of Israel ; for as they drew water from the 
wells* so do the native women of India to this day. 
They would be shocked at any deviation from 
their mode ; as their fathers did* so must they* 
and no innovation will they hear of. It is the 
same in every thing ; the forms of their vessels* 
the manner of their cooking* their habitations* 
tents* and dress* as described of the people of 


We have certainly improved them in the art of 
cooking* for there is scarcely any thing which, 
they cannot prepare in a superior manner. Few 
people* however* think it necessary to visit the 
cook-room (by which name all kitchens are called), 
and as this is some distance from the house* none 
of the disagreeables of that department are ever 
seen ; perhaps* the sight of the place* and of the 
manner in which many a dainty dish is prepared* 
might affect the delicate stomachs of our country- 
women. The cook-room is a dirty* low r * mud or 
brick building* with a brick floor* and generally a 
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single chimney in the centre ot the. room 
have not even one of these conveniences. * The 
roof is low ; and on the whole length of on'e side 
is built up a brick ledge, of about four feet 1 high, 
and three wide ; betwixt every half yard, all the 
way along, is a cavity of a foot square : these 
cavities, to the number of from six to twelve, 
sometimes more, form the fire-places, in which 
wood is put, and on evbry separate fire is placed 
its appropriate pot or pan, which is always made 
of earthenware. Then on the ground are fire- 
chatties, which are made of the same strong 
material, in which charcoal is burnt ; these are for 
baking the fine pastry. Others again, of a some- 
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On putting my head within the door, I found r 
every thing dished and placed on the ground 4^ 
without covers, in regular order, as if on the * # 


as 

table, and the butler and cook disputing in high 
terms. On my inquiring the reason of all this, 
they told me they always laid the dishes thus, to 
see which way they would look best when placed 
on table ! Frequently, disputes arise between the 
contending parties regarding the relative merits of 
fowl or stew for a side-dish. In making all their 
pies and puddings, &c., every thing is placed on 
the ground, beside which the cooks sit down, to 
manufacture their dainties. There is neither chair 
nor table in the cook-room, nor would they use 
them if there were ; it is impossible to introduce 
a better order of things ; they would not follow it, 
so wedded are they to their own customs. There 
are always two cooks in every establishment ; the 
second is a woman, and only a kind of scullion or 
helper; she is called a tawney cutche , or water- 
woman, and is generally a dirty, disagreeable- 
looking person. How the people can exist in such 
a place as the cook-room is marvellous to us ; the 
heat, smoke, and dirt are intolerable to a Euro-' 
pean. Such a place, indeed, effectually prevents 
any member of the family from inspecting this 
department 

One thing, however, is found to be necessary, 
which is, changing frequently the vessels used for 
cooking, as they become unwholesome from con- 
stant use ; and to prevent being deceived in this, it 
is advisable to go once, in the course of two or 
three months, and break with a stick every pan 
and pot, else the servants will keep to themselves 



the money given lor the purchase ox tne new 
vessels, and still use the old ones. The natives 
are upon the whole very cleanly in person, though 
they do not very often change the little clothes 
they ever have on. Once or twice a day they bathe, 
or wash themselves all over, so that their skin is 
almost always clean and pure. 





CHAPTER XXII 


We remained at St. Thomas’s Mount nearly three 
years; after which we were ordered to march to 
Bangalore. Once more, then, we were in mo- 
tion ; furniture selling off, baggage packing, bear-* 
ers hiring, — all the bustle and hurry of removal. 
A soldier’s life is so accustomed to change, that 
we very often find it wearisome to remain too long 
in one place ; we were therefore all delighted with 
an order to move. 

We had nearly all marched this road before, so 
that there was little to interest us in point of no- 
velty; yet every temple was re-examined, and 
every old building again looked over. The road 
from Madras to Bangalore is the same as that 
from Palaveram to Nundidroog ; the beauty of 
which I have already described. 

On the 10th day of our march, a curious scene 
of confusion took place in camp. It happened to 
be halting day, and towards the cool of the even- 
ing, we had begun to enjoy the refreshing breeze, 
with opened tents; a poor donkey had strayed 
into the middle of the camp, and was enjoying a 
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quiet browse beside us, when Ensign B came 

to me with a request for the loan of a tiger’s skin, 
that I was carefully preserving to bring to England 
with me at some future day ; he promised to re- 
turn it to me soon, without injury. I lent him 
the skin, without asking for what purpose it was 
borrowed, when presently some of my servants 
rushed into my tent, crying, “Bebee Sahib, — mam, 
mara ! a tiger in the camp !” I sprang to the door, 
and beheld the most ludicrous scene of confusion 
(for I immediately guessed who the tiger was) ; — 
black fellows running in every direction, officers 
and Sepoys in full chase, not after the tiger, but 
after their horses, which had been so much alarmed 
by the galloping of the donkey in the tiger’s skin, 
that they had broken the ropes which had confined 
them, and were scampering over the ground in 
'■every direction. We were pitched in a plain, so 
that, Tor a considerable distance on every side, we 
could distinctly see the chase. The donkey, after 
he had his beautiful covering put on by Ensign 
B , was let loose, and not liking the append- 

age to his natural coat, had run off at a rate he 
had never accomplished before* He made through 
the camp direct for the village, putting to the rout 
all the old women and children, who flew towards 
our quarters to the number of a hundred, or more ; 
these, joining with our camp-followers, made a 
pretty strong body to attack a poor harmless don- 
key. Some of them had sticks, others stones, and 
all were talking and hallooing at once ; for they 
neyer can do any thing without an immense clat- 
ter and noise. Fifty dogs at least joined in the 
chase, and a more animated hunt cannot be -well 
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imagined. At last one of the officers, whow as in 
the secret, caught the donkey, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the Natives, he was stripped of his false 
skin, amidst the laughter and shouts of all. At 
length came in the tired horsekeepers and Sepoys, 
who had been running some half dozen miles, in 
chase of their frightened steeds, and who had 
again to commence the task of rubbing down the 
over-heated horses ; and many a kick, I fear, was 
bestowed uppn the poor animal, who had given 
them such extra labour; far from agreeable as it 
always is to the Asiatic constitution. 

A few days after this, another scene took place, 
which had quite as much of the ridiculous in it as 
the former. 

We had just arrived on the ground, and the of- 
ficers and soldiers were beginning to take off a 
few of their superfluous articles of dress, when a 
cry of “ Wild hogs” was heard in every direction ; 
and each, on looking from his tent door, discovered 
a drove, amounting to some dozen or more of 
these animals, taking their course slowly through 
the camp. All were, in a moment, eager for the 
chase; horses, that had been unsaddled, were in- 
stantly mounted without a saddle ; officers with- 
out jackets, without hats ; some without any thing 
but shirt and drawers: and two of them had nei- 
ther stockings nor shoes on. ; The weapons were 
as various as the costumes of the sportsmen. Two 
had spears, and these were the bootless gentle- 
men, who happened to be foremost in the chase. 
Some had sticks, some muskets, a few had pistols, 
others tent-pegs,— sharp thick pieces of wood, 
about a foot long, which are driven into the ground 
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to hold the ropes of the tent.. Many were not for- 
tunate enough to secure their hoi'ses, as they had 
been taken to water. These were the coatless 
gentlemen, and they evidently had the worst of 
the sport; for it was no joke running after game 
-when the thermometer in the shade was 80° ; these 
had their swords, and their number being greater, 
they made quite a formidable appearance. Thanks 
to the united exertions of our hunters, we had ex- 
cellent wild hog for dinner, during two days, with 
sundry grills and devils at supper, and breakfast 
also. They managed to get three of the drove, 
one of which was killed by a shoeless gentleman, 
who nearly got his leg scraped from the toe to the 
knee by the tusk of the animal; another was dis- 
patched by one of the swordsmen on foot ; and 
three ensigns claimed each a share in the death of 
the third. 

We arrived at Bangalore, after a very pleasant 
march of three weeks. The distance is about 200 
miles from Madras, and the road remarkably good. 
Indeed, you can drive a carriage the whole way. 
There are many bungalows erected on this road 
for the accommodation of travellers ; they are most 
comfortable houses. It is true, they seldom con- 
tain any conveniences ; but this is of no conse- 
quence to us, as we (as I have mentioned before) 
always travel with our necessary furniture ; though 
many of these bungalows in this road are furnished 
with a table and half-a-dozen chairs, which' is a 
perfect luxury. Each has a bathing-room at- 
tached, and they consist of one large hall, or sitting- 
room, having four doors to admit the free circula- 
tion of air on all sides of it. There is a deep 
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verandah all round ; the four comers of which 
being enclosed, form four good-sized bed-rooms. 
The house is enclosed in a compound, by pretty 
high walls ; and at the furthest side of it is the 
cook-room and other offices. They are generally 
kept in excellent repair, and are cleaned every 
day, to be ready for the reception of travellers, 
under the direction of the head man of the vil- 
lage, who comes to every traveller to ascertain 
what supplies he wants, which he will procure, 
requiring only a fanam or two for his trouble. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

BANGALORE, 

Bangalore is a very large and fine cantonment ; 
there are generally stationed in it four or five 
regiments of Native Infantry, two of her Majesty’s 
regiments, and Company’s artillery, with staff 
officers and civilians, — altogether forming a large 
society. The climate is remarkably cool, so much 
so that, in some houses, there are fire-places, and 
during the very cold weather, the comfort of a 
fire can be obtained. Bangalore is 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the thermometer 
seldom rises aboyet 80°. This cantonment is not 
far from Seringapatam, which is an island, being 
entirely surrounded by the River Cavery. This 
latter is beautiful, and the country round it most 
fertile ; but the recollections associated with this 
part of the country, and the cruel treatment of 
the ‘British prisoners by Tippoo Saxb, are far from 
being agreeable to an English taste; added to 
which it is considered a very unhealthy station. 
Though Tippoo was cruel and ungenerous to his 
enemies, he was a firm friend to his subjects, and 
it is well known that all the cities, towns, and vil- 
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lages in his dominions were in a most flourishing 
state. The people were rich* and his army well 
paid* while he himself accumulated an immense 
amount of personal property. 

It was never exactly ascertained, who the fortu- 
nate person was, by whose hand Tippoo met his 
death. It was supposed to be a European soldier ; 
be that as it may, he must have gained to himself 
unbounded wealth, as it -was known that the 
person of Tippoo was adorned with his accus- 
tomed quantity of jewels : he had a ruby ring 
which he constantly wore, the finest that was ever 
known, and a long string of pearls round his neck 
of incalculable value : he was constantly adding to 
this precious necklace, that was the collection of 
years, and the largest ever seen. His turban, too, 
was adorned with the most precious stones. The 
body was found stripped of all its ornaments, with 
the exception of one armlet. 

The taking of Seringapatam was the means of 
enriching multitudes, the vast wealth that was 
found, not only in the palace, but also in the 
houses of his different Serdars:^|nd Shroffs was an 
ample reward to the captors for all their labour. 
The greatest treasures were found in jewels, and 
gold and silver plate, and many think there are 
still hidden great quantities of money, which at 
some future time will be dug up. Tippoo Sail) 
made Seringapatam his chief residence; but 6nly 
the natives of this part could live for any length of 
time in it ; for it has been the grave of thousands, 
from the great unhealthiness of the place. The 
burial ground of Bangalore is filled with victims 
from it ; the mortality is principally occasioned by 
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a fever which takes its name from the place* and 
when there is little hope of recovering* the poor 
patient is sent into Bangalore for change of air* 
as a last resource* which sometimes is happily 
found to succeed. 

The fort of Bangalore is about three miles from 
the cantonment; it has numerous gates* and is 
still a very strong place* though in the time of 
Ryder Ally it was much more so. It was his 
seat of government* and it was here that so many 
brave officers pined away in prison. There is still 
the large wheel for drawing water* at which Ryder 
Ally made his poor captives work. Upwards of 
twenty officers shared the same prison* during 
four years of captivity; they were generally 
chained together in pairs* and all intelligence of 
what was going forward was carefully kept from 
them. Once or twice they received letters from 
a native butcher* who had compassion on their 
misfortunes and sufferings ; he managed to ^en- 
close a letter in the head of a sheep* which was 
thrown into their prison. 

One officer still survives, to recount the many 
sufferings and persecutions which it was his lot to 

endure. Major C- ’s father was confined in 

this fort four years ; he was tempted to abjure his 
religion* and to enter the service of Ryder Ally* 
by bribes of so^ alluring a nature* that nothing but 
a strong feeling of natural pride and integrity of 
mind could have resisted them. These tempta- 
tions failing, torture was resorted to* and of a 
kind which none but a savage could have devised* 
and none but a hero could have borne, This his 
courage enabled him to bear* and it is impossible 
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to describe the hardships and sufferings he went 
through during the years he was confined in 
chains and darkness ; but he sustained them all 
with unshaken fortitude and resolution. 

Bangalore is a very gay station ; there are balls 
and parties continually, and from the number of * 
persons passing through it to other cantonments, 
or on their route to the Neilgherrie hills, the 
society is constantly diversified. The public rooms 
are large and handsomely fitted up ; at one end there 
is a theatre,' where the officers belonging to the 
different regiments here stationed, frequently get 
up a play. Their histrionic talents were far from 
contemptible, as none engaged who were not fully 
adequate to sustain the character they personated. 
The ladies’ characters are undertaken by gentle- 
men who look most €S ladylike,’? and should one 
own an unfortunate pair of whiskers, and declare 
he would rather face a cannon’s mouth than cut off 
the least particle of these appendages, why then, 
the head-dress of the lady must be altered, and 
instead of the youthful wig, with flowing curls, 
a pretty cap must be substituted, with a quilling 
of lace to hide the intruders. The dresses are 
generally admirable ; and farces are more com- 
monly got up, for tragedy would in many cases, 
indeed, prove a farce. 

Seldom more than a month passes without a 
public ball at this station ; others are given by 
the officers of the different regiments at their 
mess-houses ; others again, less numerously at- 
tended, at private houses. The rooms in Indian 
houses are almost all well adapted for dancing, 
being large and lofty. The bands of her Majesty’s 
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regt. stationed at Bangalore play in a square every 
evening for two or three hours. This place is a 
constant resort of all the company, who, after a short 
drive into the country, return to the square, where, 
seated at ease in carriages, they listen for an hour, 
or occasionally alight and walk within the ring. 
This is not very commonly done ; for the Euro- 
peans in India think it high treason against caste 
to be seen walking!! There is a beautiful drive 
round the race-course, which is much frequented* 

Once a year, excellent races take place here* 
The stand is a fine building, on an elevated spot, 
and commanding an extensive prospect* Almost 
every gentleman in the cantonment subscribes to 
the sport ; therefore, families have free access to 
the stand, where refreshments of every kind are 
provided most liberally, without additional ex- 
pence. The raees take place early in the morn- 
ing; from day-break, which is about five o’clock, 
all are driving towards the stand; about nine 
o’clock the general cavalcade is to be seen return- 
ing to breakfast ; the amusement lasts for six or 
eight days, but not successively. 

There are other drives round Bangalore, which 
are very pleasant; one particularly so to the junior 
members of families, which is to a famed monkey 
tope. The young people, during the day, collect 
fruit and bread sufficient to fill a small basket, 
with which they enter their carriage for the 
evening drive, and highly entertaining it is when 
you come to the wood. The steps of tlie car- 
riage are let down, and the children alight with 
their little baskets, when they are immediately 
surrounded by monkeys of all sizes, to the num- 
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ber of one or two hundred ; they wait patiently 
till food is distributed to them, and then they 
take it in their hands and feed themselves. They 
also carry their young in their arms, and feed them 
exactly as we do. 

It is a delightful scene to see the lovely children 
from some dozen carriages, surrounded by these 
ugly animals eating out of their hands. These 
monkeys are perfectly wild ; they keep up an in- 
cessant chattering with one another the whole 
time : they well know when to expect their youth- 
ful visitors ; for if you were to go an hour before * 
sunset, the place would be deserted, the tribe 
being in the recesses of the wood. They will not 
be familiar with grown-up people, and if the 
parents accompany the children out of the car- 
riage, they will fly to their shelter. Though they 
are in this wild state, no accidents to any of the 
children have been known to happen. 

There is a very fine tank between the canton- 
ment and t the fort, which, during heavy rains, 
assumes the appearance of a vast lake ; the drive 
beside it, in a warm evening, is truly delightful. 

At a little distance from Bangalore is the 
Wynaud jungle, in which there are many wild 
elephants. The manner in which the natives con- 
trive to entrap them is very curious. A deep pit 
is dug, about twenty feet square, and about the 
same depth ; it is then covered over with bamboo 
mat, and over the top is strewed a quantity of 
sand and loose earth, to make it exactly resemble 
the ground. In this jungle numbers of elephants 
are caught ; there is also good hunting and shoot- 
ing in it, and being only four days 5 march from 
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Bangalore, gentlemen, wlio are fond of sporting, 
venture here for it, though at great personal risk, 
frequent accidents having happened to officers as 
well as natives, who have fallen into the elephant 
pit-holes, which are found so exactly to resemble 
the ground as to deceive even the eye of man. 
Some of the elephants are trained to tame others 
who have just been caught; they are let down 
into the pit for this purpose, and they show little 
mercy to the captive, whom they beat and force 
to eat the food that is let down, and when he is a 
little subdued he is drawn out of the pit, which 
for this purpose is dug in a slanting direction : 
care is taken to place him between two tame 
elephants, who completely keep him in order, and 
make him do anything the keeper commands. Fre- 
quently a child will be placed by its parents close 
to an elephant’s fore-legs, and the noble animal 
will be told to take care of the child whilst the 
mother and father are out to work in the fields. 
Should the little one stray a little too far, the 
elephant will gently bring it back again with its 
trunk, and place it near him. 

The natives of India, particularly round the 
town or village where we are stationed, consider 
the Europeans as their fathers, who are all-power- 
ful, and can do any thing for them; therefore, in 
their domestic grievances they will come to us for 
redress or help, yet they always express their wants 
and wishes upon paper; this is done frequently 
in a most laughable manner, and in such curious 
language as to be sometimes almost unintelligible. 
From a number which we received at Bangalore, 
I shnll copy a few which I have preserved. There 
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are native writers employed in the different regi- 
ments* and to these they apply to write for them* 
while they sit by and dictate. 


LETTER I. 

Fatherly Sir* 

I take the liberty of coming to you in 
letter* in letting yon know in the way how James 
Kelly* drummer of the grenadier company of the 
9 th Regt.* have treated. Fatherly Sir* James 
Kelly took me to his wife at Wallajahbad about 
four years ago* and now* after I become the 
mother of two children* he wants me to go along, 
without giving me anything in this shameful con- 
dition* with a little child in my arm. Fatherly 
Sir* be so kind as to make a little enquiry about 
this* and get me something. So prays* &c. 

Jane. 


LETTER II. 

Honoured Sir* 

With the deepest regret and humble sub- 
mission*, I humbly beg of craving with these few 
lines to your honor* of throwing my unfortunate 
melancholy towards your generous feet with xny 
bending knees, of informing you* highly sir* will 
have heart to forgive me my boldness* that I was 
robbed in the road leaving Bangalore to Tri- 
chinopoly* with my box and all little wearing ap- 
parels* that I had by me. Being an unfortunate 
man launched in the pangs of starvation, and 
having no means of supporting myself I am 
starving day and night for want of some relief. 
I therefore do not know in my necessities to 
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■whom in can throw in the name of God, I 
venture to your honour’s tender regard, of begging 
your generous goodness for some kind of relief; 
merely to maintain my expiring life from starva- 
tion. I hope your honour will have pity on my 
sufferings, and stretch forth your charitable arms 
to relieve me from my present distresses, as I may 
be enabled to proceed to my native country Tri- 
chinopoly. By doing this act of charity, I shall 
not fail to pray to the Almighty God, day and 
night, for your honour’s long life and happiness. 

Francis Hazelwood. 



The above two letters were from Natives who 
had turned Roman Catholics, of which class 
there is a great number. 


LETTER III. 

: | " v.: 

To Major C . 

Honoured Sir, 

With profound submission, I humbly beg 
leave to lay these few 7 lines at your feet, in the 
hopes that my prayers may be taken into your 
serious consideration. I am extremely sorry to 
find myself discharged from your service and 
honour’s employment, wdthout any provocation 
whatever, owing to the butler's false report against 
me. In the first instance, the butter who has 
overcharged in his documents against master, by 
ordering sometimes half a sier of gram and some- 
times, less than that quantity, has overcharged our 
servant each time. When I remonstrated him 
against, such villany, he grumbled and abused me 
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yesterday* and told master such false reports* and 
consequently master believed him and discharged 
me without any provocation. I am sincerely 
sorry to inform* that 1 have a very large family* 
and I know not how I will be employed* and I 
trusted to master as my father* and to mistress as 
mother* and came to Madras with you. I humbly 
beg master will employ’ in his service as heretofore 
me* for which act of justice* your humble servant 
will ever pray, 

C hitt a Cooty* Ilorsekeeper, 

LETTER IV. 

Honoured Sir* 

With profound respect* I earnestly humbly 
beg to solicit your permission to submit my de- 
plorable case to your favourable protection* that 
since your honour having been promised me to 
introduce with Colonel Briggs* I have greatly 
confidence* that your honour will grant me the 
favour which I have solicited to* and further beg 
to inform your honour* the situations of whole 
servant in the commissioner’s office* having ap- 
pointed their duties which they have acted for 
temporary* I therefore request your honour will 
please to compassion on me to recommend to 
Colonel Briggs* so as to take me under his kind 
protection* and your doing this* I never, forget to 
pray to Almighty God for yum* honour’s health* 
happiness* and prosperity* unto death. 

V. Arroomoquin. 



That your petitioner was a Puttale in the dis- 
trict of Mysore country called Nahchupelly when 
your petitioner was first enquiring in the said 
country* There is none any people lodging, which 
your poor petitioner sent the Hon. A. H. Cole, 
and beg him to make him as a puttale, so the 
Honourable Cole made him an attorney. After 
your petitioner had signed paper to the same 
country, your petitioner brought few people to 
build their houses, and advanced some money to 
the said people, which the sum expended about 
1000 rupees to keep in order that country. Now 
a Brahamin named Appahyall Royaloo has re- 
commendation from Bangalore Fougdar, and he 
have taken all my people into his care, and he 
never pay me my money what I expend to the 
'same country, and he has distressed me altogether 
ruined me entirely. Most honoured sir, your 
petitioner has not other protection but your 
honour, which your honour will make an arrange- 
ment to ypur petitioner’s country and bless him, 
which shill be great act of benevolence, by so 
doing, and will be great charity for ever and ever. 

LETTER VI. 

My worthy Sir, 

With due submission humbly beg I leave to 
address your honour with these lines. I trust you 
^ill be generously pleased to forgive me for the 
^Ifeusion, and be kindly condescending to grant 
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my poor petition. Kind sir, I beg leave to bring 
to your honour’s humane and benevolent consider- 
ation my most lamentable case, that I am unem- 
ployed since these five years and upwards. I have 
to subsist a wife and five poor orphans without 
any visible honest means of subsistence, and more 
particularly since the death of Lieut. Smart, I 
therefore humbly and submissively beg to prosti'ate 
at your most generous feet, my wife, and five 
orphans, to bestow some trivial donation, for 
which act of humane benevolence, I shall ever pray 
Heaven for your honour’s temporal and spiritual 
blessings. I beg leave to remain. 

My worthy Sir, 

Tomavoo. 


LETTER VII. 

My worthy Sir, 

With infinite humanity and humble sub- 
mission, I humbly beg leave most respectfully to 
Intreat on your honours valuable time and leisure. 
Permit me to submit, most and ever respected Sir, 
that at Poonamaiee, paymaster Yakiel Ray mad 
Sing, have recommended my son, viz, Keyed 
Madoo to your honour for some kind station or 
other to employ him; your honour promised to do 
so, when I trusted confidently and came here at 
the same time found a situation with Lieut. Curry. 
Unfortunately that the same gentleman was dead, 
and he obtained that situation. Since we are lin- 
gering here for want of means of support and 
assistance at my old age, I have no other 
benefactor and protector than your honour aloe 
I humbly beg to submit at your honour’s feet, as 
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employ him with your honour, or otherwise, will 
do me the greatest favour as to try and get him 
listed in the boy servitude in the same regiment, 
by these favoured means that I in my old age 
may be supported by his maintenance. By con- 
ferring this act of charity, the Supreme Being will 
prosper your honour and families blessed days 
with continued health and prosperity ; for which 
act of benevolence, I and my poor family shall 
constantly pray our fervent prayers most day and 
night with our' bended knees. 

Syed Imman, Faquier. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

RETURN TO MADRAS. 

I left Bangalore and shortly after arrived at 
Madras. In many parts of the Mysore country, 
the natives had been making disturbances at their 
feasts, though nothing of any moment had as yet 
taken place. A few weeks after my arrival at 
Madras, I received a letter from an officer of the 
35 th regiment, N. I., who was at Bangalore at 
the time of my departure, of which the following 
are extracts. 

“ The whole of the Europeans of this station, 
of all mnks and conditions, were to have been 
massacred last Monday night by the Mussulmans; 
and it is only to a kind Providence we can attri- 
bute our present safety. The plan was disclosed 
to Major Inglis, on the preceding Sunday night, 
by his Jemadar Adjutant, who had just been 
made acquainted with it, and requested to join 
in it. It appears that the drill havildar of the 
9th regiment is one of the principal conspirators. 
Tippoo (for that is the villain’s name) was'*iristi- 
gated to the plot by a Mussulman from Hydera- 
bad, whom they dignify with the name of Nabob, 
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and who has from time to time furnished him with 
large sums of money for the purpose of corrupt- 
ing our Sepoys. In his own regiment and in the 
48th, he had succeeded, and many of the men of 
both these regiments are now in irons, as well as 
himself, the Nabob, and between sixty and seventy 
other wretches from the surrounding country. 

ce On Sunday evening last, when the men of the 
9 th regiment were being named for duty for the 
following morning, (observe the 9th regiment fur- 
nished the whole of the guards for garrison and 
cantonment), this Tippoo asked the havildar 
major to name a friend of his, a havildar, who 
was in the secret, to the command of the Mjsore 
gate guard, which he requested as a particular 
favour, and the havildar major, not suspecting 
any thing wrong, w~as going to accede to his re- 
quest. On Monday night, this havildar of the 
Mysore gate was to let in a whole host of mur- 
derers, and had given his guard instructions to 
admit as many as should give the preconcerted 
signal, which was the drill havilclars name of 
Tippoo. They were to silence the Mysore gate 
guard, seize the arsenal, overpower the foot- 
guard,^ and then murder the General and his 
family. All this being done in the Fort, a gun 
was to be fired and blue lights exhibited, on 
which a host of Mussulmans were to rush from 
' behind the butts, seize the 9th regiment barracks, 
supply themselves with arms, and in conjunction 
with our servants, who are all more or less sup- 
posed to be concerned, massacre every family on 
the spot. The butchers were employed to cut 
away the head and heal-ropes of the dragoon 
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and cavalry horses* and the horse artillery were 
to bring down their guns* and enfilade the bar- 
racks of the 62nd regiment and the dragoons* as 
they did a few years back at Vellore, Taylor’s 
servant of the 48th regiment* a Mussulman* had 
been seized* having volunteered to murder his 
master while asleep* for which meritorious act he 
was to have had a pair of his master’s pistols* 
which [it appears he had hid, a double-barrelled 
gun* and all the money he could find in the house. 
So perfect was the plan considered* that with 
every possible precaution* Colonel Reed* who is 
commanding here* deemed it necessary to have 
a range of buildings in the barracks fitted up for 
the ladies and children* and many people sent 
their valuables with them. I put Mrs. T, and 
the four little innocents into Lieut. Trotter’s 
house* close to the main guard* where an addi- 
tional gun had been brought up* and four of my 
men* who are Mussulmans having volunteered to 
sleep at my house* I did not like to show that I 
distrusted them* and therefore allowed them to 
be my guard ; though I did not close an eye or 
even undress* and for all I know to the contrary* 
they had resolved to make mince meat of me. 
But what is most extraordinary* and indeed 
scarcely credible* Clarke’s Police declare to a 
man that they knew nothing at all about it 
cc I must now say adieu ; if anything fresh shod® 
arise I will write again soon. I much fear that 
this is only a forerunner of something* and that 
other disturbances will take place in different 
quarters. ^ ^ . 

“ Believe me* yours faithfully, 

“C. Turner / 5 
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The reader will recollect the story of Mynah 
the Suttee, who had remained constantly with the 
officer who had saved her life, and her attachment 
to him was strong; he had been stationed at Ban- 
galore for some time, when Mynah one evening 
wanted some trifling article in the bazaar, and as 
the servants were much engaged, she resolved to 
go herself for it. Throwing her native veil closely 
round her, she set forth, arid having made the 
purchase she wiated, was induced, by the fineness 
of the evening, and it being not yet eight o’clock, 
to go round by the tank, which is between the 
cantonment and the fort. She saw three men 
sitting there in earnest conversation, and the still- 
ness of the night enabled her to overhear what 
they were saying, as she trod lightly within a little 
distance of them; some words were louder than 
others one man said “ But must they all die ? 
cannot we save two or three, and the poor children 
too?” 

“ Not one of them,” replied the other. She 
could not hear the rest, but the third man started 
up and exclaimed — 

“ But I will have the European women ! ” — and 
then again she could not bear more. 

“ Well, we will decide this,” said the first 
speaker, u when we meet at Tippoo’s at twelve, 
and I hope that old Subadar, who lives in the other 
‘house, may be in the barracks, or he must be 
silenced in another way.” \ 

Mynah heard no more, for the men moved off 
in the direction of the Fort, and as quickly as she 
could she reached home, retired to her own room, 
which was quite private, and considered for a time 



what was best to be done. After remaining some 
time, she walked softly to Lieut, — — *s bed-room ; 
he had not come in. She put on a dark 
over her, and left the house ; she had no difficulty 
in finding Tippoo’s house, and the night being 
dark, favoured this concealment Of course on 
arriving at the house, she found it was empty, but 
there were evident preparations for boiling rice ; 
some curries were standing read} 7 mixed. She 
hastily looked around her, and at the entrance of 
the door-way there was a small low mud verandah, 
on which she lay down, and wrapped herself closely 
in the dark blanket she had brought with her. 
She had been thus lying for about half an hour 
when an old woman came in, and began lighting 
the fires and preparing the rice. 

The full glare of the light effectually concealed 
all who were in the shade, and in a short time on 
man after another came in, to the amount of twelve 
or fourteen, and having arranged themselves on 
mats upon the ground, they began their 
tion as well as their repast, and Mynan, 
horror and dismay, overheard the plans 
been mentioned in Captain T — — ? s letter; 
addition was that the European women were all 
to be spared from the general 
become the wives of the victors. 

It was not till a little before 
that the meeting broke up, and 
Mynah sprang up and reached 
— this was Sunday. What was 
She had heard that every one of 
vants were in the secret, and were to assist m 
bloody deed. She quietly crept to the bed 
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Jll MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Lieut. and gently waking him, told him the 

horrid tale. He promptly acted upon the infor- 
mation, and it was by this means the plot was 
principally discovered, and timely precautions 
taken to counteract it. The Rajah of Coorg was 
supposed to have been in the plot, but sufficient 
proof of this could not be adduced. This Rajah 
was an exceedingly cruel prince, and was not at 
all beloved by his people. 

There are many curious customs among the 
inhabitants of this country. One is, that several 
brothers of the same family have but one wife 
amongst them, and without her permission they 
cannot take another. However, the Rajah is not 
prohibited taking as many wives as he pleases ; he 
had fife, and a few years ago this ex-Rajah wished 
to add five more to his establishment, therefore he 
employed his ministers to look out for all the 
bepLties of his towns. 

This demand of the Rajah soon became gene- 
rally known, and as his cruelties were proverbial, 
all who had handsome marriageable daughters, 
formed as quickly as possible matrimonial engage- 
ments, that they might not be forced to minister 
to this princess vicious pleasures. The poor mi- 
nisters got sadly treated for having been too easily 
induced to tell on what errand they were going. 
He had them severely flogged, so that one of them 
0t ed in a few days, and another ended his miseries 
by cutting his throat. Nor were the poor parents 
of the girls less harshly treated ; some of them 
had their ears and noses, others their lips, cut off. 
The instances of this Rajah’s cruelty are far too 
numerous and too horrid to detail. 



CHAPTER XXV, 


THE SOLDIER. 


The following story is founded upon good autho- 
rity, and I have every reason to believe the circum- 
stances perfectly true, as some parts of it came 
under my own observation. I will not anticipate 
my tale by mentioning which of the scenes I wit- 
nessed, but I will merely say, that it formed one 
of the most prominent among them. I will also 
allow myself the privilege of giving fictitious names 
to the characters in my tale, merely calling my 
story cc The Soldier” 

Henry Harling was the younger branch of a 
noble family; his father died when he was about 
fourteen years old, and his mother, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Harling, was a woman of haughty im- 
perious disposition, who had but a small jointure 
to support her hereditary pride, while her mind 
had dwelt long and ardently on attaining a suit- % 
able match for her son, who had no fortune to 
step into when he came of age, nor were his ex- 
pectations of future title and estates more cheer- 
ing; as there were four between him and the 
possession of such distinctions, for his uncle. Lord 
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much preterrea me country at an mucs, ^ 
was only at the earnest solicitations of her friends 
that she came to town for a few months in the 
spring. She had a handsome house in Clarges 
Street, and kept a set of servants while in town, 
but all on board wages, while her carriage was 
only hired for the season. In the country, her 
establishment was small, consisting of only two 
female servants, and one man, who was gardener, 
footman, and indeed a kind of factotum. 

'Her country residence was in Devonshire; it 
was a lovely cottage, within a quarter of a mile of 
the sea ; the lawn and grounds sloped down to 
the beach, and the deep plantations at $he back 


Molestock, had three sons, youths of nearly the 
same age as himself, all of good constitutions and 
likely to live and marry, thereby rendering the 
removes from the title still more distant. 

Henry Harling cared little for money ; he was 
of a bold generous disposition, and the small sum 
allowed hinj by bis mother for his private expences 
while at college was amply sufficient. He entered 
not into the vices and follies of the young men 
who were his fellow-collegians; he was fond of 
hooks, and could seldom be tempted to join in 
any of the larks, as they were called, or the va- 
riety of expences in which the young men were m 
the* habit of indulging. They would say “ Oh, 
Harling is at his Greek and Latin, it is of no use 
aski% him to join us.” 

Mrs. Harling, while in the country, found, with 
the most rigid economy, that she might with more 
^at be seen amongst the fashionables in London, 
•ing the winter season. She gave out that she 
preferred the country at all times ; and it 
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screened it from every rude blast. There were a 
few families that she visited in the neighbourhood, 
amongst whom was the Rev. Mr. Grey, his wife 
and daughter. Miss Grey was highly accom- 
plished ; she had had every advantage of a good 
and solid education, which her father, from her 
very infancy, had given her ; added to which, 
masters for the more showy accomplishments had 
been procured for her, and her naturally quick 
intellect had aided her in the acquirement of 
every kind of useful knowledge. Mr. Grey could 
give her no fortune; therefore he-. used to say. 

Poor Emily, when I am gone, and Idave you in 
a bleak world alone, your education will be an 
income to you.” She was very lovely ; her dark 
blue eye sparkled with./ intelligence ; hei^ffhair 
waved in natural ringlets over her fair brow ; the 
rosy hue of health was on her cheek, and the 
smile of good temper played round her small 
mouth: she was only seventeen, and the wild- 
ness of childish playfulness had not yet passed 
away. Mrs. Harling much admired the lovely 
Emily, ^for she was useful to her; her harp and 
voice amused her; her society in a ramble broke 
the tediousness of green fields and lanes, and her 
conversation dispelled ennui, while her peculiar 
liveliness and naivete became almost essential to 
her comfort ; so that -when Mrs. Harling was at 
Rose Cottage, Emily was constantly there. 

There was also another family whom she fre- 
quently visited, — a Mr. Thompson. He had been 
a Liverpool merchant, and had accumulated an 
immense fortune : his only daughter, who, at the 
commencement of this story, was about twenty- 



three years old, unfortunately was deformed, and 
remarkably pi*. She had lost her mother when 
very young, Sd being the heiress of 200,000 
pounds, she had been indulged by all; her go- 
verness was not allowed to insist upon her learn- 
ing anything, as her health was delicate ; conse- 
quently she was neither well educated nor accom- 
plished. Still she was naturally good-tempered, 
kind, and obliging. Her father had only re- 
moved into Devonshire for the sake of her health, 
and they had been settled about four years at the 
castle, in the immediate neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Harling. Laura Thompson was the person whom 
Mrs. Harling had fixed on in her own mind as a 
suitable wife for her son, and she had endeavoured, 
for the last two years, in every possible way, to 
bring about a marriage between them. During 
the two months that Henry spent in Devonshire 
vront* oh a irwifp.f] Laura to stay 'with, her,, 
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It was during his last college term, that Mrs. 
Hailing proposed to him, the eligible match that 
Miss Thompson would be to him. Now he was to 
le&ve college, it was necessary he should settle in 
life by marriage, or bend his mind to some pro- 
fession. He well knew she had no fortune to give 
him, and at her death he would be quite destitute, 
and dependent on the bounty of his uncle, Lord 
Molestock. She went on to say that she' had 
mentioned her wishes to Mr. Thompson, who was 
perfectly willing to bestow his rich heiress on 
him, provided the young lady herself made no 
objection; and she was quite certain of the affec- 
tions of the lady — indeed she had hinted to her 
how much she wished her to be her daughter-in- 
law, and Laura had only blushed, hung berihead, 
and exclaimed, that " Henry was a charming 
young man.” 

Mrs. Hading might have gone on much farther, 
so great was the astonishment of her son, for such 
a proposal had never entered his mind. At length 
he opened to his mother the state of his heart, 
and the decided rejection of all her matrimonial 
plans for him. "What, dear mother,” said he, 
"would you wed me to ignorance and deformity? 
Would you blast your son’s hope of happiness, for 
the sake of a few thousand pounds ? You have 
been ever to me a kind friend ; you will not surely 
now insist upon a marriage that will not fail to 
make me for ever wretched: oh! no, my mother, 
my heart and warmest love is given to Emily; 
none other shall supplant her image in my breast; 
I will be true to her for ever!” 

" Henry, cease F cried Mrs, | Harling ; " my 
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mind is made up: the money you get by ac- 
ceding to my proposal, will amply purchase your 
happiness. Henry, I have long lived in retee- 
t ment; what were the motives of that seclusion ? 
To be enabled to give you an education suitab e 
t6 your birth, and to your future career. I have 
scrimped myself, lived upon a pittance, to give 
181 you a distinguished footing in the world; it is 

now my turn to reap the advantages of my sell- 
denial: you must now place your mother m so- 
ciety again; you must now enable her to live as 
becomes your father’s widow ; you must exalt me 
to the point I once occupied in the world, by 
exalting yourself to station and power: and what 

tWpower? Money! And how are yon to get it 
but by marriage ? I command you on your grati- 
tude and obedience, to marry Laura Thompson, 
or for ever be discarded from my presence and 
my affections. Emily Grey shall never, with my 
consent, be your wife: think well, therefore, be- 
fore you decide. I give you one week; in the- 
’ mean time, I insist upon your company being 
devoted to Laura.” 

Mrs. Harling left the room, and it is needless to 
say in what a state of mind she left her son. He 
had always been accustomed to obey his mother 
in all things,— to look up to her as a being of 
superior order ; lie knew she had sacrificed much 
for him, but how was he to repay her without- 
embittering his whole future life ? This day was 
a long one to Henry ; it was only in the evening 
that he could hope to see Emily. But the hour 
came, and no Emily made her appearance. Bed- 

' a it? 
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time was a relief to him* and he hailed the hour of 
retirement with feelings of satisfaction. 

On the follqwing day* there was an excursion to 
see some of the beautiful places in the neighbour- 
hood; a low phaeton was procured* and of course 
Henry was obliged to be the driver of it; he 
sighed to think heir many hours would elapse 
before the wished-for time that was likely to bring 
Emily to the cottage ; but it was no use to find 
any excuses ; he knew none would be admitted* 
and the natural kindness of his heart* and his af- 
fection towards his mother* led him cheerfully to 


fulfil her wishes in being their escort. 


At length they returned to a late dinner — the 
hour of tea passed — but still no Emily. He could 
bear this no longer ; therefore* having quietly left 
the room* and then the cottage* he hastened to 
the parsonage. It was a beautiful summer evening 
in July; all nature was gay* the air was balmy; he 
found Emily tending some of her beautiful plants* 
looking* if possible, more lovely than ever. The 
shades of the departing sun imparted a more than 
usual, brilliancy to her face ; she sprang to meet 
him; her eyes sparkling with gladness. “ Dear 
Henry / 5 said she* “ this is an unlooked for 
pleasure. Mrs. Harling told me yesterday* that 
you were all going on an excursion* and were so 
much engaged* that she could not see me for a 
day or two. I had no idea that you were so near 
me* Henry . 55 

“ Dearest Emily* this welcome reception repays ' 
me for all I have suffered since I last saw you ; my 
mind has been tossed on a stormy sea/ 5 . 

“ What do you mean?— you look so p ale and ill ; 
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tell me, can I do aught for you, my own dear 
Henry ?” She placed her arm on|us shoulder, and 
looked up in his face ; the smile was still on her 
fair countenance in order to cheer him, yet there 
was something like a tear in her eye. 

Walk with me down this meadow, love,” said 
he, “ and I will tell you all/? 1 He placed her arm 
gently within his own, and then commenced 
telling her the conversation he had with his 
mother the preceding day : he then went on ; 
e( I know my mother too well to believe that she 
will ever alter her present determination ; but 
never, dear Emily, will I be induced to make 
Laura Thompson my wife. I will not make pro- 
fessions over and over again to you, my Emily: 
you know my heart and its sincerity, nor will I 
insult your delicacy by believing it possible for 
you to be persuaded to a private marriage, though 
it would, I confess, relieve me by preventing the 
hare possibility of losing you, during the time I 
may be absent from you, seeking fortune else- 
I ) | where, perhaps in a distant part of the world/* 

“Oh Henry, it will break my heart to part 
| from you! but never will I be in the way of your 

ftl; ! j interests. No, dear Henry, marry Laura, and 

|| ; forget the humble Emily; besides 5 tis your duty; 

you owe it to your mother for all her former fond 
care of you.” Here sobs— heart-bursting sobs, 
broke from her ; it was long before she could be 
|| if soothed into tranquillity ; she had made an effort 

l\ to convince him that duty was paramount to every 

. ' other consideration,,, and she felt that she ought 

| ; to resolve $pon acting according to its dictates. 

|| : “My dearest,” said he, at length, “I wish I 

i| 
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had not told you, but it was to consult you on the 
best plans for our future happiness, that I men- 
tioned this now hated Miss Thompson to you, or 
any of the conversation I have had with my 
mother, which no persuasion or argument you can 
use, will ever induce me to sacrifice my every 
hope of happiness in , this world, for the sake of 
money — to sell myself — No 1 I owe my mother 
duty and affection; but not to the extent of de- 
basing myself. I have made up my mind to leave 
this place at the end of the week, if I cannot* 
after every solicitation and argument, bring my 
mother to receive you as her daughter, even at 
some distant period ; and should I gain her con- 
sent thus far, would you, my dearest Emily, con- 
sent to a private marriage, as it would lessen the 
dreadful anxiety of absence ?” 

“ Henry, no argument can induce me to do 
what I consider wrong: my beloved father and 
mother taught me that concealment of any kind 
is wrong; how much more so in such a mo- 
mentous affair as this. You must doubt my love 
for you, Henry ; but I swear to you never to love 
another, never to be persuaded to accept another 
as a husband : will that satisfy you, love ? Claim 
me years hence, when no impediment may exist 
to our union, and I am yours for ever.” 

“My own darling Emily, I believe firmly in 
your truth, and will rest satisfied, however distant 
I am from you. Here let me place this ring on 
your finger, and now, in the face of Heaven, do I 
call you my wife, and never will I wed another.” 
Thus they parted. 

The week expired. Henry Harling again tried 
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to gain his mother’s consent to his wishes* or even 
to give up her plans for his interest ; but all he 
could saj was useless* and they parted with high 
words on both sides. This conversation took 
place in the evening* when Laura Thompson had 
gone for an hour to the castle. 

On the following morning* when Mrs. Harling 
came down to breakfast* she found *a note on the 
table from her son* saying that he had left for 
London* and it was quite uncertain when he 
should return. On the man-servant being ques- 
tioned* he said that he had carried Mr. Harling’s 
portmanteau to the town* through which the 
London coach passed* and had stayed till his 
master had taken his seat in it. 

Nothing could have been so highly displeasing 
to a haughty mother as this firm opposition to 
all her anxious wishes and well-laid plans. She 
thought it probable he would repent and return ; 
that he had only gone for a week* perhaps* to his 
uncles* where he was in the habit of spending a 
short time occasionally, and therefore she con- 
tented herself with making an apology to Laura 
for Ms abrupt departure. However* day after day 
went on* and week after week passed away* and 
still she heard nothing of him; she knew not 
what to think ; she did not like to write to Lord 
Molestock about him* as she was unwilling to 
show how little her son cared for the authority of 
his mother. She called at the parsonage* but 
could gain no information. Emily looked pale and 
anxious, but never even asked after her son* this 
showed that she knew something. Another 
month passed on* and still he neither came nor 
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wrote. At length she determined to go to London : 
previously, however, she resolved to question 
Emily ; for her mind was becoming too uneasy to 
admit of any more scruples. Her kindness to 
Emily had never abated; she loved her as much as 
an interested woman could love any who was not 
subservient to her own wishes. She saw her 
superiority over Laura, and her only objection to 
the former was her want of fortune. Two hundred 
thousand pounds was weighed in the balance, and 
Emily was found wanting. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


“ THE SOLDIER ” — CONTINUED. 

Gn Mrs, Harling’s visit to the Greys, she at once 
put the question: “My dear Emily,” said she, 
“ have you heard of my son since he has left this 
place ?— for I am beginning to be very uneasy 
about him, as we had a few words before he left, 
which, I suppose, keeps him from writing, and I 
Ihould much wish to know where to direct to him, 
and what he is doing ?” This was said so care- 
lessly that no inference could be drawn from the 
words as to the state of her feelings, or the nature 
of her resolutions, Emily scarcely knew what to 
answer; but she had always been taught to be in- 
genuous, so with a deep blush she replied ; “I 
have heard once, but only once from Mr. Bar- 
ling during his long absence. I know not if you 
will be less kind to me if I were to show you the 
letter ; my dear mother has read it, for I placed 
it in her hands, and it was the first she knew of 
the-— that is our— but my dear madam I will bring 
the letter. It was accordingly brought; it was 
dated London about a fortnight after his leaving 
Devonshire, and ran thus : 

“My dearest Emily will not think I have for- 

' 
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gotten her by being thus long in writing; my 
mind has been much harassed ; but now that my 
plans are settled, I feel a relief — a comparative 
happiness, which, however, will never be com- 
pleted till I clasp my adored Emily to my breast 
as my wife; never will I cease to think of you 
— - never will I cease to love you* Now, Emily, 
I beg of you never for a moment to think 
my affections are changed, should it even be 
months, — long months before you hear from me 
again; nor must you think me unkind, if you are 
not informed where lam. I firmly believe in your 
truth; do you trust in mine* Be kind to my 
mother, who I know loves me, though she has 
shown it rather ungenerously in wishing to force 
my inclinations, and in being deaf to my earnest 
entreaties. Farewell, dearest, beloved Emily, th# 
day will come when, I trust, we shall be happy in 
each other. Ever your devotedly attached, 

“ Henry Hauling,” 

“And can you form no idea,” said Mrs. Harling, 
“ from any conversation you may have had pre- 
viously, where he has gone ? and what he intends 
to do?” 

“ None, madam, whatever.” 

Mrs. Harling soon after quitted the house, and 
in a day or two left Devonshire for London. On 
her arrival there, she found that Henry had never 
called at his uncle’s, nor could she gain any intel- 
ligence of him whatever. 

Two years passed away in vain conjectures. The 
mother deeply deplored the loss of her son, and 
at times thought, that could she bring him back 
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again, she would even sanction his marriage with 
Emily. These two years were eventful ones to 
that poor girl. * 

A little more than a year after Harling left 
Devonshire, Mr. Grey died suddenly of apoplexy; 
this was a dreadful blow to Mrs. Grey and her 
daughter; added to the overwhelming sorrow for 
his loss, was the poverty in which thej 7 were left. 
The widow had a small pension, but very inade- 
quate to their maintenance. Mr. Thompson and 
Laura were very kind to them, and begged them 
to remove to the castle for a short time, till their 
future plans were fixed. 

For some weeks Mrs. Grey was in such mental 
distress, that she could determine on nothing. 
But Emily had made up her mind to exertion. 
Her beloved father had given her such an educa- 
tion, that she felt assured she was fully qualified 
to take upon her the important task of communi- 
cating knowledge to others. She consulted Mr. 

, Thompson on the subject, who fully coincided 
with her views, and promised to make inquiries 
amongst his mercantile friends in town for a suit- 
able situation in a gentleman’s family. 

It might be about two months after the death of 
Mr. Grey, that they were all seated at breakfast: 
for Mrs. Grey had now joined the circle, when 
the post was delivered, and among the letters to 
Mr. Thompson, was one from a merchant in Lon- 
don, in which was the following paragraph — 

“I have, I think, found a most eligible situation 
for Miss Grey, whom you so highly recommended 
in your last letter, and I trust she may have no 


scruples regarding the distance. A cfrilian and 
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his lady returning to Madras, wish, at the same 
time, to take their three daughters ; they are 
too young to be taken entirely from their educa- 
tion, and introduced into society, the eldest is 
fifteen, the others a year or two younger. Mr* 
and Mrs. Davenport wish to get a highly talented . 
young lady as governess. The salary will he one 
hundred a-year : at the end of four years, should 
she remain so long, her passage will be paid home 
again. I will answer for it. Miss Grey will like 
the situation. Mr. and Mrs. Davenport are very 
charming people, and speak highly of Madras, 
having been there for more than twelve years ; he 
came home for his health about three years ago. 
They leave this next month by the u Malcolm, 59 
which sails, I think, about the 10th. Should the 
young lady agree to this, it will be necessary that 
she immediately come to town, and make arrange- 
ments, &c.” 

Emily looked at her mother, who burst into 
tears at the thought of separation for so long a 
period, and at such a^distance from her. Emily’s 
heart, too, sank within her ; still such a situation 
must not 4 be lost, and it was at length agreed to 
accept it, and to prepare for an immediate journey 
to London. On the morning of their departure 
for town, Laura placed a fifty pound note in 
Emily’s hand, to purchase an outfit for such a 
voyage, and at the same time presented her with 
a- handsome gold watch, chain, and seals, to wear 
for her sake. Poor Emily was quite overpowered 
by this kindness, and sobbed out her thanks on her 
neck. : ■ : Hi 

On their arrival in town they repaired to Mrs. 
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Davenport’s. All was soon arranged; the outfit was 
completed, and they embarked at Gravesend, on 
board the “ Malcolm*” The bustle of preparation 
had kept Mrs. Grey from dwelling on the forlorn 
situation in which her daughter’s absence would 
place her; but now that she was really gone, her 
dreadful loneliness came upon her with double 
force, and she determined to board at a farm- 
house in Devonshire, close to the spot in which 
she, so long and happily lived with her deceased 
husband^ 

Emily wrote from the Cape, where they staid 
about a week, and said how kind Mrs, Davenport 
and the girls were to her. She then heard of her 
safe arrival at Madras ; how comfortable she was, 
indeed almost happy, every thing was so new and 
delightful, that she was quite in good spirits again. 
These letters served to console Mrs. Grey for the 
absence of her daughter; she also became con- 
tented, if not happy, and looked forward to the 
period when she should again embrace her child 
with more cheerfulness. We must now leave Mrs. 
Grey, who was thankful for the many mercies 
which were bestowed upon her, and also Mrs. 
Harling, who pined in anguish for her lost son, — 
and travel with Emily. 

Mr. and Mrs/ Davenport sojourned at Madras 
only for a short time after their arrival in India, 
as he was made collector, and ordered to be 
stationed at Nagpore. They were both much 
pleased with Emily. Her retiring modesty, and 
her extreme beauty created the admiration of 
every one. Numerous were the visitors at Mrs. 
Davenport’s house to see the pretty got erness, and 
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sad was the disappointment when she did not 
make her appearance ; for it was only at breakfast 
and dinner, or a little time in the evening tbit she 
could be seen. 

Mrs. Davenport had the good sense to treat her 
daughter’s governess as a lady, not as a kind of 
upper servant, which is too frequently the case in 
England ; but she was made in every respect 
equal to herself, and by this means the young 
ladies felt a pleasure in receiving instructions from 
her, and they themselves looked up to } her, and 
loved her as a real friend. A morning room was 
fitted up for the use of the young ladies and their 
governess, in which the musical instruments were 
placed, and many delightful tones were wafted 
from thence to the hall, and many of the visitors 
would gladly have been admitted into this secluded 
apartment. 

They had been stationed at Nagpore about six 
months, and during that time Emily had received 
two most eligible offers of marriage ; one of them 
from Colonel Townsend of the Infantry, the other 
from Colonel Windham of the Artillery ; both of 
which she declined accepting, though she was 
much urged by Mrs. and Mr. Davenport to accept 
one of them. She frankly told Mrs. Davenport 
that her hand and affections were engaged to a 
gentleman in England, though she thought it 
probable that circumstances would interfere to 
prevent their ever being united. To Colonel 
Windham she also made known her engagement 
to Harling, as she saw that he was determined to 
persevere in his addresses to her. 

It was about this time that an accident hap- 
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pened to the ring that Henry had given her, 
which she had constantly worn since the night he 
had placed it on her finger. It was a large 
handsome ruby, set around with small brilliants, 
and peculiar in its setting and workmanship ; it 
had always been a little too large for her, and she 
supposed, that in walking one evening in the ve- 
randah, she must have pulled it off with her glove ; 
for, on going to her room at night, she found her 
cherished gift of love gone. A search was imme- 
diately made for it, and it was found broken in 
two piece!. It had most probably received the in- 
jury from its having been trodden on, Emily felt 
exceedingly sorry that this accident should have 
happened to her ring, and begged Mrs. Daven- 
port’s butler to get it immediately repaired for 
her ; but she said that it must be taken to the best 
* ' j; ' ; f«?kman in the place, as she much valued the ring. 
•' : The butler replied, a that there was a European 
in the Artillery who could work in this way, and 
had a good deal of business; he was one of the 
sergeants, and he would therefore take it to him. 
The butler accordingly went with the ring, and 
found the sergeant at home, and at work, mend- 
ing a necklace. Two of the artillery-men 
were talking to him. On the butler’s presenting 
the ring for the inspection of the sergeant, one of 
' the men turned round, and said, w Let me look at 
that ring, will you ? I think I have seen it before.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the sergeant, “ it is a very 
handsome ruby.” • 

The artillery-man, whose name was Field, be- 
came much agitated. Pray,” said he to the but- 
ler, “ whose servant are you? speak, siif 5. 
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“ Mrs. Davenport’s/’ replied the man ; “ and 
my yonng mistress gave me this ring to get 
mended, and she told me I was to take it to 
the best workman, and she had a great value 
for it” 

“ Your young mistress,” said Field, how long 
has she been in this country?” 

“ Why, I believe about a year,” replied the but- 
ler : fc they hired me at Madras, just after they 
arrived from England.” 

“ You are ill. Field,” said the sergeant ; “v|it down, 
man; what has all this to do with you?” 

a Oh, nothing,” replied Field ; “ it was only a 
little curiosity — that’s all. Good afternoon, ser- 
geant;” and Field left the house. 

The next day Field came again to the sergeant’s 
house, and asked him if the ring were done, and 
if he would oblige him by allowing him to take it 
back to Mrs. Davenport; — he would pledge him- 
self, he said, for its safe delivery. 

The sergeant consented, and Field bent his 
steps to the collector’s residence. On his arrival 
there, he begged one of the peons in waiting to 
tell Mrs. Davenport that he had brought home the 
ring, -which had been sent to be mended, and if 
she were not engaged, he would wish to see her- 
self, and deliver it into her own hands. Field 
stood in the centre of the room, pale and motion- 
less, with his eyes jfixed on the opposite door, 
through which the peon had disappeared. At 
length the door opened, and Mrs. Davenport en- 
tered. The statue-like appearance of Field start- 
led her for a moment. “ Did you wish to see 
me ?” she gently said. 
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« Are you Mrs. Davenport?” said he, almost 
breathless, without answering her question, and 
with his hands extended towards her. 

« Yes,” replied that lady. 

“ Thank God,” said Field, as he clasped his 
hands, and turned to leave the room ; but sud- 
denly stopping, he again advanced towards Mrs. 
Davenport, who was still standing near the door 
by which she had entered the room, as if to be 
ready to make her escape, should it be necessary. 
** I beg your pardon, Madam,” said Field, “ but 
my mind has been wrought up almost to madness, 
believing you to be another person, and seeing 
you, has quite overpowered me. This ring, Ma- 
dam, is so like one belonging to a dear friend of 
mine in England, that I have been deceived in 
imagining it the same. I trust I may be forgiven 
for having probably, by my unguarded manner, 
caused you some alarm.” He bowed low,— smiled, 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Davenport stood, for a few moments, in 
astonishment at this address, “ Strange !” thought 
she— “a common soldier too, and so gentlemanly, 
so much elegance in his manners.” lie had placed 
the ring in her hand: she looked at it. “ It cer- 
tainly is of curious workmanship,” mused she, “few, 
I should think, would exactly resemble it.” She 
left the room, and joined the young ladies in their 
morning study. 

“ Miss Grey,” said she, “ the man has brought 
back your ring ; it is very curiously set. May I 
ask where you had it from? Did it belong to your 
poor father, my dear?” 

“ No, Madam,” replied Emily, with her natural 
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frankness ; “ it was given to me as a keepsake by. 
the nephew of Lord Molestock,” and she blushed 
a deep scarlet as she again placed it on her finger, 
“ Then, indeed,” exclaimed Mrs* Davenport, 
“ the man must have been mistaken, or else he was 
mad ; for he fancied me to be some other person, 
and thought that he knew the ring. His manner 
realty frightened me at first ; but I will not inter- 
rupt your studies, my dears: — go on, Fanny, with 
your music.” She now left the room. 

When the duties of the morning were over, and 
Emily was seated in her dressing-room, she could 
not help thinking on what Mrs. Davenport had 
said regarding the man who had brought the ring ; 
and a wild fancy crept over her mind, “ It is 
. certainly very odd,” she kept repeating to herself. 
At length she sent for the butler, and on his ap- 
pearance, she asked him to whom he had taken 
her ring to be mended, and what was his name ; 
also how old he was, and what sort of a looking 
person. 

ce He is a sergeant, ma’am, belonging to the 
Artillery,” said the butler : he is rather a short and 
fat man, and I should think about fifty years old ; 
he has a wife and several children, ma’am, and she 
takes in needle- work for ladies, ma’am.” 

Emily smiled as the butler concluded, to think 
how her air-built castles had vanished. I thank 
you,” said she, “ here are three rupees : be so 
kind as to pay the man. I am very well pleased 
with the manner in which he has mended the 
ring.” " 

SSilll 
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CHAPTER XXVII* 


“ THE SOLDIER” —CONCLUDED. 

Emily had now been about two years in India. 
The eldest Miss Davenport was married ; and the 
second, though only sixteen years old, was en- 
gaged to a gentleman, and the marriage was 
shortly to take place; so that she had only to 
superintend the education of the youngest, Mrs* 
Davenport had become so much attached to 
Emily, that she dreaded the probability of her 
leaving her. She had also insisted upon her 
being much in company of late, in the hope that 
she would ultimately settle in India by an advan- 
tageous marriage. She considered that a girlish 
attachment, where there was no hope to feed upon, 
as she supposed to be the case with Emily, would 
naturally give place, in time, to one of the many 
offers of marriage she had had while residing with 
her. 

One morning, while they were all at breakfast. 
Colonel Windham, the Commandant of the Ar- 
tillery, came in, and after a li title conversation, 
mentioned that he had received a curious letter 
from the Commander-in-Ohief, ordering him to 
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parade his men* as it was ascertained* beyond a 
doubt* that Lord Molestock was a private in the 
corps,' 

“ Indeed*’’ said Emily* w that is very strange ; 
old Lord Molestock must be dead then* and his 
eldest son — for he had three — must have come to 
India as a private soldier. What could have induced 
him to leave his country in this manner* — for they 
have all handsome fortunes* quite independent of 
the old Lord.” — “ It is an'odd circumstance*” con- 
tinued the Colonel* “ I have an immense sealed 
packet from Government* directed to him* besides 
my private orders regarding the affair ; it will be 
rather an interesting sight. Suppose you all come, 
ladies; I have ordered parade at half-past five this 
evening.” 

“ Indeed* I should like to see it very much*” 
replied Mrs. Davenport. “ What say you* Miss 
Grey ? — it is seldom that I can get you to accom- 
pany me to see sights; but as you know some- 
thing of the family,” glancing slily at the ring on 
Emily’s finger* “you will feel interested in the 
discovery of this noble gentleman in the ranks.” 

“It will afford me much pleasure*” said Emily, 

“Well then, agreed*” cried Mrs. Davenport: 
“ we shall be very punctual to the hour* Colonel.” 

Emily felt all the day exceedingly anxious* she 
knew not why; for she had never seen any of 
Mr. Darling’s family, and consequently could not 
know the person of Lord Molestock. However* 
she could settle to none of her usual avocations* 
and was ready to enter the barouche long before 
the appointed time. At a little after five o’clock 
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the four ladies drove from the door, accompanied 
by Mr. Davenport on horseback. 

When they arrived on the parade ground, the 
two battalions of Artillery were there in full dress ; 
the men knew not the particular reason why they 
had assembled, and merely considered it as one of 
the customary full-dress parades which generally 
took place once or twice a-month. It had been 
thought necessary by the Colonel to keep the cir- 
cumstance that occasioned it secret, lest specu- 
lations of whom it might be" should go through 
the ranks, or the nobleman himself be put 
upon his guard in case he still wished to conceal 
himself. 

» The men were drawn up to form three sides of 
a square as closely as possible ; the officers in the 
centre; and the two or three carriages that were 
Ithere were arranged on the other side. The Co- 
one! was the only person who was mounted ; he 
was a fine commanding handsome-iooking man. 
He took a paper from his Adjutant, who was near 
him ; not a word was said, and the evening was 
so still and calm, that the least sound could be 
"heard at a considerable distance; therefore Co- 
lonel Windham’s voice was distinctly audible to 
all. 

Soldiers, attention ! ” said he. This paper 
I have to-day received from Government It is 
known deeply to concern one man amongst the 
eight hundred now present ; I therefore command 
you to listen most attentively.” He read : — “ To 
Colonel Windham, commanding the- Artillery : — 
Sir, I am directed to inform you that, owing to a 
melancholy accident caused by the upsetting of a 
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boat off the coast of Cornwall, Lord Molestock 
and his three sons have lost their lives. The title 
and estates, besides all the personal property, now 
devolves upon his nephew, Henry Hailing, son of 
the late General Harling, and youngest brother of 
the late Lord Molestock.. This gentleman has 
been traced through the India House and else- 
where, and we find that, nearly four years ago, he 
entered the Company’s Artillery, on the Madras 
establishment, as a private soldier. To further 
identify the said Henry Harling, now Lord Mole- 
stock ; he is five feet ten inches in height, dark 
hair and whiskers, dark blue eyes with black lashes, 
a long Grecian nose, rather florid complexion, and 
good teeth. You are further directed, on the dis- 
covery of the above person, to present him with 
the enclosed packet. But should no such person 
be found in your Artillery, you are directed to 
communicate the same to the right honourable 
the Governor at Madras, that further search may 
be made in other European regiments, as the said 
Henry Harling may have exchanged ; and in the 
event of any person answering to the above de- „ 
scription having died within the last six months, 
you are directed forthwith to communicate the 
same to the right honourable the Governor. — 
I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 
J. Dashwood, Major, Secretary to the Bight Hon. 
the Governor.” 

Every word of this paper was distinctly heard 
by all who were present. Emily sat motionless 
with half-suspended breath to catch every sound. 
She had thrown off her veil in her anxiety to hear 
every word. When the letter was concluded, she 
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started up in the carriage and leant over the side 
of it, endeavouring more distinctly to see each 
man as he stood erect in the lines. At length the 
front rank of the near company broke a little, in 
the centre, — a slight bustle was seen, and a man 
from the second rank walked a few paces in front ; 
he then raised his cap from his head, and facing 
the Colonel, said “lam Henry Hailing ; I am 
now Lord Molestock.” 

Emily had seen the movement in the lines ; she 
had seen the man advance, %nd watched with the 
utmost intensity the lifting of the military cap 
from his head; and when she saw that well-known 
face, she forgot all around her in the surprise and 
agitation of the moment, and leaped from the seat 
of the carriage to the ground; she ran a pace or 
two, and then fainted. 

^iDolonel Windham was not far from the car- 
riage, and saw her leap down and fall. He still 
loved Emily , though he had long since ceased to 
hope that she could return it, from her candour 
towards him : he sprang from his horse and ex- 
claimed, “ Miss Grey is killed.” 

« Miss Grey !” cried Harling, as he dashed his 
hat to the ground, and ran to the carriage, — “ My 
own Emily !— yes it is!” and he pushed past the 
Colonel, and supported Emily in his arms.— “Look 
up, dearest, look up, now that I can claim you as 
my own ! ” 

Emily opened her eyes. “ Henry ! ” she cried, 
«it is indeed you!” and she again relapsed into 
insensibility. She was immediately placed in the 
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nized the man who brought the ring to her house, 
cf Ah ! ” said she to him with a smile and a tear, 
“ I can now understand the mystery of the ring I 
Come to my house by and bye ; now, you cannot 
follow US.” 

fe No,” replied the Colonel, ** though now Lord 
Molestock, you are still for the present my soldier, 
and under my command; so follow me to my house. 
I cannot for a moment doubt your identity ; Miss 
Grey has fully established that fact.” 

Lord Molestock, ■§& we must now call him, 
bowed. The parade was dismissed, and the Co- 
lonel, having sent home his horse, walked with 
Henry to his bungalow, where he delivered to him 
the packet addressed to him. It contained letters 
of credit to m large amount, also an affectionate 
letter from his mother, one from his lawyer, and 
his discharge from the Company’s service. Let- 
ters were dispatched to Government by that night’s 
post from himself, as well as from the Colonel ; 
a packet was also partly made up for England, 
and when all this business was done, the good 
Colonel shook hands with him, and congratulated 
him most sincerely, not only for his acquisition of 
fortune, but upon the prospect of a happy union 
with his beloved Emily,-*-** and I can assure you,” 
continued he, ** that I have done all I can to pos- 
sess the sweet girl for a wife, and so have many 
others ; however, she has been true to you, though 
surrounded by a host of admirers.” 

We may well imagine the delight which Emily 
felt as she prepared to meet her beloved Henry 
after such a long absence, and all the circum- 
stances attending on it. As for Mrs. Davenport, 
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she was in an extasy, kissed her favourite a hun- 
dred times, put off the dinner till eight o’clock, 
kept looking at her watch, and running from 
Einily to Mr. Davenport, thinking he would never 
come, and that the good old Colonel was a prosy 
creature to keep him, and fixed in her own mind 
all about the wedding, and that her Fanny must 
be married on the same day. 

As soon as Lord Molestock had finished his 
business with the Colonel, he proceeded di- 
rectly to Mr. Davenport’s, and was shown into 
the very room where, but a few months before, 
he had entered a miserable man, thinking that in 
Mrs. Davenport he should behold his beloved 
Emily. 

A happy half-hour of explanation was passed 
between the lovers ; and as Lord Molestock was 
obliged to return to England immediately, Emily 
consented to become his wife the following week, 

I t # and sail with him. Never perhaps did week pass 
8 * away in greater happiness and bustle of prepara- 

||| lions. Emily deeply regretted the parting with 

Hi her kind friends, and many tears did she shed on 

f|| the bosom of Mrs. Davenport, who had indeed 

, been to her a mother in a foreign land. Her be- 

|H loved pupils also wept bitterly at the thought of 

, “ her departure. 

The morning of the marriage arrived ; the cere- 
mony took place at nine o’clock, and the Artillery 
men had the pleasure of firing a salute in honour of 
their late mess-mate, as he returned to breakfast 
at Mr. Davenport’s. 


II Before Lord Molestock left Nagpore, he dis- 

tributed money and suitable presents to every 
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man in the company* with whom he had passed 
nearly four years* nor was the sergeant and his 
family forgotten. Lord Molestock* as the private 
Field* had been much beloved by all in the regi- 
ment. Many of them considered he was of higher 
rank than he pretended to : he was always kind to 
them* though he mixed little in their amusements, 
and his uniform steadiness and respectful con- 
duct had gained him the good will of all the 
officers. 

“ The soldier’s story*” soon reached Hyderabad, 
and when Lord and Lady Molestock came within 
a few miles of that city on their route to Madras* 
the British Resident sent out his coach-and-four 
with a guard of honour to conduct them in. 
The Artillery fired a salute as they entered the 
cantonment. 

How different was his situation now* to what 
it had been only two years before* when he 
marched through this cantonment on foot and en- 
camped a little way from it* in a humble soldier’s 
tent ! — Now he was conducted to the Residency to 
reside for a day within its splendid halls. 

After a quick and prosperous passage they ar- 
rived in England, Emily was soon clasped in 
her mother’s^arms* and Mrs. Harling welcomed 
them both with delight* and strained them to her 
breast. Her ambition was fully gratified; her be- 
loved son was a Peer* and had an ample estate. 
She now felt proud in her son’s choice of a wife* 
and was well satisfied that he had not been per- 
suaded to marry the plain, but amiable Miss 
Thompson* who still resided in Devonshire* un- 
married and in very bad health. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE HOMEWARD VOYAGE, 


The homeward voyage has little of variety to re- 
commend it. You are associated with persons whom 
you have probably known intimately, or at least 
frequently seen or heard of, during a long sojourn 
in India. General sociability and good feeling 
almost always prevail on a homeward passage. 
The only thing I believe that strongly impresses 
the mind is the gradual transition from day-light 
to darkness, which the exile of many years has 
almost forgotten. 

An unspeakable awe, that cannot be described, 
creeps over the mind at first noticing the twilight 
of the northern latitudes; it excites the feelings 
most powerfully. The pale eclipse — the dead 
light, as it seems to those who have for many 
years beheld night’s spangled veil drawn in a few 
brief minutes over the heavens, so lately bright in 
sunshine, seems, at first revisiting it, unearthly, 
awful, and portentous. Conversation faulters; the 
mind anticipates home, or religious impressions 
hallow the hour, subdue the most boisterous 
spirits, and cause the most careless to think deeply. 
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It is some time before the eye becomes accustomed 
to this light; and &jght after night will it be 
watched for by all onboard, and weeks will pass, 
perhaps, ere these feelings subside, and the twi- 
light hour is met as an old familiar friend. Even 
the most sublime scenes lose their influence by 
being often seen ; so it is with the attractive twi- 
light. 

It was in one of these most lovely nights, so 
frequently seen in this latitude, that we made 
St. Helena : the moon was shining in the heavens, 
the air was balmy, not a cloud to be seen o’er the 
steep mountains around ; their summits looking 
rugged an<| bare, and rendered still more so to 
the eye by the dazzle of the moon-beams. The 
water still and beautiful, so that the hills and 
mountains were reflected in it brightly ; and Cyn- 
thia shining so softly and sweetly over the whole, 
formed a most romantic scene. The thought, too, 
that we were nearing England, our home, and the 
many endearing and. throbbing ties that bind the 
heart so strongly to the land of our birth — to the 
island of the great — the free — the brave — the 
beauteous! threw over us an indistinct melancholy 
happiness, perhaps I may call it. The anchor had 
been some time down, and all the noise and bustle 
had faded away ; most of the passengers had gone 
to their cabins for the night, and all the men save 
the watch had turned in. It had been my general 
practice to sit on deck on moonlight nights till the 
second watch, enjoying the cool breeze — for my 
cabin being below, was excessively close — and lis- 
tening to the tales and tough yarns of the officers 
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on watch, which were most liberally spun for my 
amusement. 

On the night I have just described* a small, 
brig hove in sight off the entrance* and presently 
the voice of the leadsman was heard. Whether 
he really had a fine voice, or the distance* the sur- 
rounding land and the witchery of the night made 
it appear such* I know not ; but perhaps all com- 
bined,— Hark ! « By the mark seven !” — how softly 
it floats on the night air ; it appears to die away so 
gently* that the atmosphere seems loth to give up 
the sound.— Hark again ! cc By the deep six F 7 — 
the words swell and die away as the breeze bears 
it along on its bosom. — Once more listen! “By 
the mark five !” — presently after the splashing of 
the anchor as it fell from the bows on the water* 
and the rattling of the cable* told us she had an- 
chored. 

I have often thought that a still moonlight 
night — the sails sleeping on the breeze just strong 
enough to keep them full and extended* the leads- 
man slowly singing the soundings in the peculiar 
note they use for that occasion — possesses a sweet 
and soothing influence over the heart. The ves- 
sel is just coming into port* perhaps after along 
voyage, and the heart of the sailor is bounding to 
see those he loves once more* and laugh at the 
hardships and dangers he has gone through. 

My feelings were much excited by all that sur- 
rounded me* and I turned to the officer of the 
watch* and begged him to relate to me one of his 
wonderful tales. This request he most readily 
complied with* in as nearly as possible the follow- 
ing words. 
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THE SOUTH POLAR. — A YARN. 

It was a pitch-black night. The wind at times 
blew in heavy gusts from the southward, and then 
died away into a light breeze. Large masses of 
hard dark clouds were collecting on all sides. 
The sea was heavy, a regular swell rolling along ; 
every thing looked lonely, and a sort of ill-de- 
fined dread hung over all our minds, as our ship 
lay rolling on the dreary ocean off the S. W, 
coast of Tierra del Fuego. In the calm intervals, 
the sails flapping against the masts, and the per- 
petual cracking of bulkheads, were the only 
sounds that broke in upon the silent dreary lone- 
liness. Now and then a low moan swept over 
our ears, as the wind freshened, and seemed to 
bewail, in sounds of grief, the coming gale ; and 
when a squall took the ship, she heeled over to it, 
the foam-like sheets of fire flying astern, as the 
vessel flew through the agitated element: — now 
and then a sudden shock would shake the whole 
ship, and a moment after, a green sea dash aboard 
and sweep every thing that was not well secured 
about the decks in every direction. 

The captain was walking the quarter deck, with 
an anxious but determined and scornful look upon 
his dark melancholy features. There was some- 
thing singular in this man. I often noticed him 1 ' 
at times when he did not think himself observed. 
He would stalk up and down with long strides, 
and a proud but melancholy look. Silent and 
lonely, he seldom entered into conversation, but 
when obliged, by questions being put to him ; but 
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he was remarkably indulgent to the crew* and 
kind and attentive to the passengers* giving up 
every comfort and convenience of his own to 
those around him. At the time I am describing* 
his look strongly arrested my attention. The ex- 
pression of his features was solemn* calm* and 
imperturbable. His mouth was firmly and even 
tranquilly closed, yet his eyes were unfixed and 
hardly observant of things present* — seemed rest- 
lessly in quest of things of awful moment* ex- 
pected and anticipated ; a lurid light flashing 
from them like the red gleam which precedes the 
burst of a volcano. 

There had been something unhappy in his life. 
He would sometimes lean his head upon his hand* 
and* fixed in that posture* would be silent and 
seemingly abstracted for hours together; but if 
any one from deck reported to him that it was 
coming on to blow* or a squall gathering* he 
would start up* every feature* every muscle of 
his face alive in an instant; and the skill* coolness 
and distinctness with which he gave his orders* 
showed he was perfectly himself again. The 
worse the weather* the higher rose his energies* 
and in the heaviest squall* I have seen him look 
to the point it blew from* and the bitter smile 
which mantled over his countenance and seemed 
to say* “ Aye* come on* and blow your worst; I 
neither care for nor fear ye — but in his laugh 
there was something* I don’t know how to describe 
it* a sort of rigid contraction of the muscles* and 
an air of despair, mingled with an utter careless- 
ness of what might befall himself ; a kind of 
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desperation, that made the beholder fear and 
wonder. , 

On the night I am speaking of, the seamen 
were standing in twos and threes along the 
weather side of the deck, conversing in low and 
broken speeches, and their frequent looks of 
anxiety to windward left little doubt what was 
the subject of their whispering conversation. 
The wind had quickly freshened to a gale, which 
now blew heavily, and the ship could no longer 
bear even enough canvass to make her lie to 
steadily; therefore all sail was taken in, and the 
ship put before the wind, which wildly howled, as 
it swept through the rigging. On a sudden, an 
intensely vivid flash of lightning made every one 
start and turn to each other, but without speak- 
ing, as if afraid of uttering their thoughts, or 
fearing to break in upon those of others. Another 
flash, followed, and discovered a large ship under 
bare poles, running right in the wind’s eye. The 
stranger came pitching up to us. Forked light- 
ning, flash after flash, became incessant. In vain 
did the captain try to speak her, no answer was 
returned to his hail, and the storm bore away the 
weak sound of the human voice, along with its 
own terrific roaring. 

All hands gathered aft. We saw by the con- 
tinual lightning, as the stranger neared us, the 
people in her, dancing on the quarter deck, 
dressed out in the finest clothing ; and above the 
howling of the tempest, was heard music, sweet 
and beautiful, but it had an unearthly sound in 
it that made every one tremble. 
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She came flying along* dashing her way amidst 
mighty seas* and lay in another moment close 
along our starboard beam. The lightning ceased. 
The black clouds seemed to have emitted the last 
spark of electric fluid they contained; never was 
darkness so intense. The gale had increased to a 
hurricane* but above the wild roaring of winds 
and waves* was heard* the music from this dreaded 
vessel. 

As she was in imminent danger of running 
foul of us* the captain again hailed her with a 
deep and awful tone. We were all looking over 
the taffrail. They heard this hail* for the music 
ceased* and on the deck of the stranger ship* 
glimmered a blue and ghastly light* while a voice 
in thunder exclaimed* “ We are bound to our 
.homes at the South pole* and he who hailed 
must meet us there this night ! w 

As the spectres stood staring at us* their forms 
changed, grew taller and more distinct ; their 
eyes glared on us like burning meteors in their 
heads* and seemed to shoot forth rage and fire. 
After gazing at us earnestly* their features gradu- 
ally assumed a demoniac air. The storm was 
raging louder than ever* but the terrific and hor- 
rible laugh that they set up* as their ship flew 
past us* will for ever ring in my ears; it froze 
the blood in our veins ; our flesh involuntarily 
shuddered at the unhallowed sound. 

Away she flew in the teeth of the hurricane* 
and for several minutes after we had lost sight of 
their forms* their horrid eyes seemed even still to 
glare on us. Their laughing died away — I turned 
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round to speak to the captain, but he was no 
where to be found; he had not been seen for 
some little time past; but one of the seamen 
heard him say, in a despairing melancholy tone, 
“ My hour is come ! — Oh ! how often have I 
wished for this hour J” 


CONCLUSION. 


We remained only twenty-four hours at St. Helena, 
and but few of us went on shore, the only object 
of attraction being the tomb of Napoleon ; and as 
that was situated at some distance, in the middle 
of the island, many were prevented from landing 
who would otherwise have visited the spot. Other 
and more near and dear feelings, shortly suc- 
ceeded, as we held on our course. The heart- 
stirring sound of a Land in sight” (British land 
too !) makes the heart bound with delight — How 
rapid are our thoughts ! Is King William alive ? 
Is Old England at war with any nation ? — What 
are France, Spain, Russia, Turkey, about ? Per- 
haps another Napoleon is desolating Europe ? — * 
Oh! friends, how are you all? — How few there 
are, and how little to be envied, who can visit the 
scenes of their childhood after a long absence 
without emotion ; and whether these scenes are 
in towns, or in the secluded valley, amidst hills 
and dales, they equally bring forth the same 
feelings, jt The heart swells as busy thoughts pass 
over the mind of times past They speak to us 
of the happy careless days of our youth, of its 
gay dreams, and fickle pleasures ; they speak to 
us perchance of parents, now sleeping in the 
silent tomb; of play-fellows settled in another 
land; of summer friends that know us not again ; 
of love that has proved false: they speak to us, 
perhaps, in self-reproach, of neglect of those dear 
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to us in infancy; .of leaving parents, brothers, sisters 
in want, while we have revelled in all the luxury 
of India ; and of disappointment to ourselves, oc- 
casioned by the neglect of their warning voice. 
We may view many scenes, and perhaps fairer, 
but none that will call forth the feelings of the 
heart so much as the sight of English land to the 
exile of many years. How much of solemn 
thought there is too in returning to a father’s 
house, whether he be alive to "welcome back the 
long absent child, or whether the eye that would 
have beamed with pleasure, and the tongue that 
would have blessed us, are mouldering in the 
grave ! These feelings, however, that agitate the 
mind on a near approach to the English shores, 
diminish sociability among the passengers, and as 
the time of landing draws near, each is absorbed 
in his own thoughts; and when the anchor is 
dropped, and the foot once more presses British 
ground, hasty adieus are uttered by tongue or waved 
by hand, announcing the final separation of the 
varied groups whom the charities and sociabilities 
of our nature had linked together for several 
months as one happy family. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I humbly submit the following little work to the 
public, in the hope, that by a careful perusal of 
its pages, the young Cadet may be warned in 
many instances from the temptations to error, 
which he will meet with during his residence in 
India. I have been induced to devote much atten- 
tion to the different subjects, from seeing, during 
my long residence at Madras, the follies commit- 
ted by young men on their first joining their regi- 
ments, which have plunged them into difficulties 
of various kinds, ruined their health, and fre- 
quently been the cause of their ultimate dismis- 
sal from the service ; while a friendly hand 
stretched forth to help them, or a warning voice 
in tim^Bpight have been the means of saving 
their commissions, and they would in all proba- 
bility have afterwards become high ornaments to 
their military profession* 

Where manners and customs are so opposite to 
English usages, it is not to be wondered at if a 
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cadet of sixteen should be ignorant of the way to 
conduct himself in a life so new. It has been 
my endeavour to point out the dangers likely to 
arise from a commission of little irregularities, as 
well as to show the advantages of a strict line of 
duty in his profession, which will gain for him 
promotion and appointments. 

I shall make no apology for intruding this little 
book on the public eye. I have been deeply 
anxious for the well-doing of my own sons, whom 
I hope will shortly have the honour of entering the 
Hon. East India Company’s service ; and if it be- 
nefit but two or three who may read this volume, 
I shall feel myself highly repaid. 


CHAPTER l 


LEAVING HOME— NECESSARIES FOR THE VOYAGE 
AS WELL AS FOR USE AT MADRAS — MONEY, 
ETC. 

The youth who enters the Honorable East India 
Company’s service being generally about sixteen 
years old, an age when he has just left school, and 
is new to the world, and perhaps unaccustomed to 
any society even in the country where he has been 
brought up, little knows on what duties he is en- 
tering ; and being sent from parents the most in- 
dulgent, who have supplied his every want, — sis- 
ters, brothers, and near and dear kindred, to be at 
once launched on unknown seas, amongst strangers, 
and sent to a foreign land, where all is so different 
to what Jie has seen, — manners and customs of 
society opposite to what he has been accustomed, 
he will naturally feel the loneliness of his situation, 
and scarcely know how to act in the many turns of 
fortune’s wheel, having no compass or rudder by 
which to steer his course. How often is he led 
into difficulties ; high principles of honor and integ- 
rity may be undermined, without a friend to guide 
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him; these very grounds of action may perhaps 
lead him, by trials he little thought of, to adopt 
measures or run into excesses, that a few short 
months before he would hardly have thought pos- 
sible. 

A youth of sixteen is mostly high spirited, 
generous, open-hearted, — thinks no ill in others, 
feeling none himself towards them ; warm in the 
bright spring of hope, and eager to enter the army, 
and show his bravery and courage. But these 
very qualities, which with a kind and watchful 
eye over him, would make the hero and lead to 
fame and honor, are apt to draw him into errors 
the most irremediable, and perhaps throw a blight 
over years of after life. 

A soldier’s life is, generally speaking, one of hap- 
piness and glory, and a career more likely to dis- 
tinguish the individual than any other. Its first 
duties, particularly in India, may be attended with 
some difficulties and disagreeables, which are likely 
to discourage a young aspirant to renown ; but, 
these are quickly surmounted by steady conduct, 
and obedience ; but as I shall have to mention this 
under its proper head, I will not here enlarge upon 
these two grand essentials in the upward walk to 
military fame. ® 

On leaving home for the first time, and being 
separated from our beloved parents and relatives, it 
is natural to feel doubly the disagreeables of a ship, 
and long voyage. The confinement in particular is 
irksome to the volatility of youth, who has been ac- 
customed to the free use of his limbs over hill and 
dale of his native country ; but a few days will recon- 
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cile him to the loss of his liberty, if he employ the time 
which is on his hands usefully ; but if not, the te- 
dium of the voyage will be the source of the great- 
est annoyance to him. There is a double neces- 
sity for activity of mind, when the body is as it 
were in a pent-up position. 

The young cadet should be liberally supplied 
with books, not only of a scientific, but of an 
amusing nature : these will form his chief recrea- 
tion on board, even should he before this time 
not have had much liking for reading ; but when 
there is no visible way of shortening the time but 
this, he will naturally turn to his books, and will 
himself be astonished at the relish he finds for them, 
and anxious to seek out the truths they contain* 
Biography, I have always found, will lead a youth 
to read more than any other class of books. Books 
on natural history should also form a part of his 
library, as the objects that he will meet with in the 
wonders of the deep, as well as those which he is 
likely to see in India," will urge him to seek for 
their history. 

These books should be packed separately in a 
box which is made with two or three trays accord- 
ing to the number of them. This box should not 
be made large, but high from the ground, as it will 
then take less room in the cabin, and by the means 
of the trays which class the books, it will prevent 
them from being so much injured by constantly 
turning them out to seek for any particular one. 
A well chosen library, and in such a compact form 
will be of much use in India, where books are 
generally dear, and sometimes not attainable. A 
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box made in the form above mentioned, can be 
carried across a camel with a corresponding one in 
size, on the other side, and if they are not too 
large or heavy a bullock will can y them. 

Boxes of about two feet broad and deep, and 
three feet long, made of thick common wood with 
legs to stand on of about three inches high are 
always used in India ; they are made thus with 
legs, to prevent the numerous insects from eating 
the bottom of the box out, and destroying the 
contents, which, if English leather trunks, port- 
manteaus, or flat boxes are used, is sure to be the 
case, and sometimes they will destroy the whole 
things in a very few hours. 

The cadet should be supplied with two large 
chests, which will contain every thing necessary to 
be taken on board with him. One of these should 
be packed with everything that may not be likely 
to be wanted till he arrives nearly at the end of 
his voyage, and stowed away in the hold of the 
ship ; the other will be placed in his cabin, and will 
serve the double purpose of chair and table ; for as 
the cabins are small and frequently two young 
gentlemen will occupy one of them, it is best to 
keep it as clear as possible, and regular order 
in the arrangement of it will give more room. All 
the boxes should have a brass plate on them with 
name at full length, as well as the Presidency he is 
appointed to, as mistakes will occasionally happen, 
and his luggage be taken on to Calcutta or other 
stations. On arrival at Madras,— for I am more 
particularly addressing those who are appointed to 
that Presidency, — these two large chests must be 
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sold, either to a shop, or to an officer who may be 
returning to England, or exchanged for the boxes 
used in the country, which are called bullock 
trunks ; bullocks being more generally used at 
Madras than camels. 

What are called sea-stores are of little or no 
use, for the ships are well supplied with every thing 
necessary, and the captains of them are mostly 
liberal and gentlemanly. An excellent table is 
always kept ; and if illness should happen, there is 
every kind of nourishment that can be had, such as 
sago, arrow-root, gruel, &c.&c. ; or even delicacies, 
such as jams, preserves, &c . ; so that a stock of 
this nature will be only found an encumbrance. 
Fruit, which is the only thing that would be accep- 
table to the voyager, cannot be kept sufficiently 
long; but a small supply of this would perhaps 
prove most grateful should the cadet feel the 
horrors of sea-sickness. 

The quantity of clothes which is generally sup- 
posed necessary for an outward-bound voyage is 
quite a mistake. Shirts/socks, and white pocket- 
handkerchiefs, may be given in any number that 
the friends of the youth may please, because they 
will be always useful in India ; but cloth clothes 
of every description will be totally useless at Ma- 
dras, and will either be thrown away, or left to 
be eaten by insects. The cloth suit the young 
voyager may have in wear on leaving England will 
be quite sufficient for the voyage, No coloured 
waistcoats either are ever used abroad, therefore it 
is of no use giving any. The cloth waistcoat will 
last the voyage, or till the weather becomes very 
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dozen of white ones will be ample. 


hot, when one 
and these kind are always worn by the officers. 
One dozen of white jackets, made of long cloth, 
will be indispensable also, as these two are the 
constant indoor costume. I should advise, even 
should the cadet not have been accustomed to 
wear flannel, that twenty or thirty yards should 
be packed up, as it may be of great service to 
him in case of sickness or exertion, and flannel is 
always an expensive article in India, and occa- 
sionally cannot be had. Half-a-dozen lambs’- 
wool socks will also be as well to be taken, they 
may be of use. According to what appointment 
the cadet has, a sufficient quantity of good uni- 
form cloth to make one jacket and one coat 
should be cyefully packed up ; also H pair of regu- 
lation-epaulets and sword. These things will be 
bought cheaper in this country, and their purchase 
here will save the cadet’s money on first landing. 
A brace of good pistols and a gun must be pro- 
vided, as much may depend on the goodness of 
these articles: for there are numbers of most 
inferior kind sent out to India, and these even are 
sold at a high price. Numerous accidents have 
occurred in having bad fire-arms. Many a man’s 
life has been saved by the sure discharge of his 
gun ; and many a valuable life lost from wild 
beasts or snakes, by the gun bursting or refusing 
its office. The choice of these last-named articles 
is most important, and no expence should be 
spared in their purchase. It is also necessary to 
strongly advise that these fire-arms should never 
be parted with, however much at a future time he 
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may be in want of money. It is better to dispose 
of any other thing than the gun and pistols ; for 
if they be really good they may prove invaluable 
to him* It is the greatest chance that the cadet 
will ever in India purchase others but what are of 
a far inferior quality, and in the time of need 
prove of no use to him. I cannot impress upon 
the cadet’s mind too strongly the importance of 
always keeping his fire-arms; for he may be sud- 
denly ordered on active service, and unable to 
spare sufficient money at the moment for the re- 
purchase of a pair of pistols, even of the most 
inferior kind. He thus loses his principal means 
of defence, his §word will be of little service 
against the long spear, or other warlike imple- 
ment, that Aay be used against him, so that his 
life may pay the forfeit of his not having kept the 
pistols which had been given to him on his leaving 
England. 

At the same time I must warn and caution 
the young officer, in any hasty discharge of his 
fire-arms ; very frequently lives are sacrificed in 
and near the cantonment by this means. The 
natives of India constantly sleep on the ground, 
under bushes or trees to screen them from the 
sun, and they can scarcely be seen amongst the 
foliage at a little distance ; and the careless dis- 
charge of the gun may bring instant death to a 
human being, and remorse and unhappiness upon 
the unfortunate officer. Not many months since 
a case of the kind happened at Bombay. The 
officer was tried by a court-martial for acciden- 
tally killing a woman, and I cannot do better 
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than mention the remark made by the commander 
ftttie forces 

« Major-General Sir John Fitzgerald cannot, 
however, permit the matter to pass, without ani- 
madverting most severely on the highly dangerous 
and irregular practice of discharging fire-arms 
(however they may be loaded) in a cantonment, or 
any place where there is a probability of its being 
dangerous. A want of reflection on this point, 
on the part of an officer, to whose kind and con- 
siderate conduct to the natives ample testimony is 
borne in the proceedings of this court-martial, has 
given rise to the present investigation.” 

Amongst other indispensable necessaries to be 
taken to India, by the young cadet, is a large 
handsome boat-cloak. This may he procured 
at Mr. Salamon’s, 19, Charingj Cross, manufac- 
tured by a patent process, whibh leaves no un- 
pleasant smell on the cloth, and will be durable 
for years in a hot climate. The cloak thus made 
waterproof will prove a safe bed in the field, 
as the damp or heavy dews do not penetrate. 
The waterproofing cloth, by the Indian-rubber 
process, does not answer so well for India, as 
the sun as well as rain causes the smell to be 
oppressive, and consequently the cloak is thrown 
aside, and frequently left behind as a useless 
incumbrance. 

It is also necessary that the cadet should be 
supplied with money, but the youth of sixteen has 
but little knowledge of the value of it, and if it be 
very liberally bestowed he will be apt to think it, 
an inexhaustible sum, and squander it heedlessly. 
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About 10/. in English money should be given to 
him in case the ship touches at any of the ports - 
before it arrives in India* and 50/. in a bill upon 
some house of agency which will be- received on 
landing at Madras: these sums will be found 
ample. The outward bound ship generally touches 
at some port on her voyage, either Madeira* St. 
Helena or the Cape of Good Hope. Living in all 
these places is extravagantly dear, particularly at 
St. Helena, and I should advise that merely an 
excursion on shore to see the place should be 
taken, and not to remain on land during the two 
or three days the ship may be detained. Should 
the Captain have specified before he left England 
that he intended to remain any particular time at 
one of these* places, less linen will then be re- 
quired, as a small quantity of things can be easily 



washed. It is al^stys as well to avoid living on 
shore and to remain on board during the stay of 
the ship in the port : this is done by many, and 
will not be at all singular, there is always a good 
table kept on board the ship : however, there are 
many objects of cariosity and interest to be seen 
in the above places; the convent and buildings 
of Madeira; the house and tomb of Bonaparte 
at St Helena, the former of which is now any- 
thing but a princely dwelling, and converted into 
other purposes ; the Constantia Gardens, where 
the wine of that name is made, as well 4s other 
wines, at the Cape, together with the wild beasts, 
supposed to be the finest in the world ; all these 
to the youth of another country will be interesting, 
and form a pleasing break in the long voyage. 
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Amongst the many passengers going to India 
with him, he will find many of congenial disposi- 
tion and tastes ; these will naturally be his chief 
companions ; and in an outward voyage there will 
be many officers of rank who with their families 
are returning to India, whose conversation will be 
at once amusing and useful to the cadet. By all 
means he should cultivate their friendship, as it 
may be of material advantage to him during his 
sojourn in India. 

And now I will particularly address myself 
to my young reader, as the greatest part of the 
foregoing has been written as a guide to those 
who are sending out a youth to the East Indies, 
which I trust may be found useful. But the chief 
object of this little work is to offer you advice and 
instruction, to be your guide in the strange land 
you are about departing for, as well as to convey a 
few hints founded on my own experience, which 
I sincerely trust you will find of service to you. 

You cannot be too careful with regard to your 
conduct on board the ship in which you go to India. 
In a Ace where there is so little amusement, and 
such akilose intimacy, every little deviation from 
right principles, irritability of temper, or ungentle- 
manly behaviour, is marked and commented upon, 
and reports if your conduct never fail to reach 
India, much to your prejudice ; and seldom will it 
be forgotten. I have known a young man’s ad- 
vancement in life entirely owing to his exemplary 
conduct on board the ship he went to Madras in. 
He had no interest whatever ; but the senior officers 
marked him ’with approbation, and showed him 
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much kindness, and after a short residence in 
India he was honoured with a staff situation. 

A confinement on board a ship is more likely 
to bring forth the natural disposition of a young 
man than any other situation of life in which he 
may be placed. So many of different tempers and 
habits are thrown together, and frequently the irk- 
someness of the confinement will cause an irrita- 
bility of temper, that would not otherwise be felt ; 
it is well, then, to be most particular and* guarded, 
both in word and deed. Your cabin is no privacy 
where you may suppose a little outbreak of vio- 
lence may be unobserved * far otherwise, be assured. 
Cards are occasionally introduced on board to pass 
an hour or two. But beware of this temptation, 
and never be induced to touch one ; it will min 
you in the opinion of the senior officers on board ; 
their use will insidiously steal into your favour* and 
will give you a relish for this vice, which in after 
life may prove your ruin. Cards or games of 
chance are at all times dangerous to your morals, 
health, and fame : but they are doubly mischievous 
in a ship. You will perhaps say to those w|| may 
solicit you to join them, “ Well, I will just this 
once pass an hour or two with you, as it rains, and 
I cannot get on deck/" The hour is passed, — three, 
four, five, and you are surprised that half the day 
is gone, as it were in an hour ; you are tempted 
again and again to try the same way of shortening 
the time which seems to you so long ; it succeeds 
wonderfully; the days are quickly spent, and by 
this means a habit and taste for cards is formed, 
which you vainly think you can throw off at will. 
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It rarely happens that it can be done. And from 
this, or similar first beginnings, a taste for gam- 
bling is formed, which never fails to lead to ruin 
and disgrace. Let no temptation therefore per- 
suade you to play. Cards are in themselves an 
innocent pastime ; but it is the consequences to 
which they lead, that should check us in their 
use. There is nothing that produces so much ill 
will to our fellow voyagers ; we get cross and an- 
noyed at ill luck, even if we play for nothing. 
We are apt to speak ill natured things which at 
^another time we should have been ashamed of or 
perhaps incapable of uttering. These words will 
lead to recrimination, and quarrels will ensue, 
which will surely blight your prospects in India, 
as reports of all such behaviour as I mentioned 
before, never fad to reach the Commander-in-Chief, 
Governor, and other commanding officers. There- 
fore let me beg most earnestly mat you avoid cards 
as you would the poisonous snake. Many a high- 
spirited, amiable young man, has blighted his for- 
tune, by their baneful effects. 
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LANDING AT MADRAS — THE SURF — .LUGGAGE 

BOATS, ETC. 

On arriving in the Madras Roads the town does 
not give a very pleasing welcome to the stranger. 

The houses being built of white stone, dazzle your 
eyes from the glare of the sun shining on them ; 
and the flat coast $11 along, as far as the eye can 
reach, is far from giving a prepossessing effect. 
Added to which, the uncouth objects that meet 
the eye on every side give a disagreeable charac- 
ter to the whole. The anchorage is at some dis- 
tance from the shore, varying from a quarter of a * 
mile to a mile, according to the strengf|§bf the 
surf, or the wind which may be blowing. On the 
ship’s coming to anchor, it is immediately sur- 
rounded by boats of a novel description, for the 
purpose of conveying the passengers on shore. 
These boats have from six to twelve men in them. 

You will feel rather disinclined to enter into such 
a clumsy accommodation, and to trust yourself to 
as many nearly naked-looking savages. But the * 
boats are perfectly safe, and the men experienced 
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to the nature of the surf, which is dashing along 
at a most formidable rate. These boats, which 
are called Massulah boats, are constructed in a 
peculiar form, with high sides to prevent the sea 
from rolling over them : they are rowed differently 
from an English boat, and are seen to bring their 
sides to the high surf, and thus rise over it The 
men are paid a stipulated sum, but they always 
expect a present besides ; and it is as well to 
promise them two or three rupees before starting, 
provided they take you on shore without getting 
you wet, which will induce them to be more care- 
ful in their really disagreeable voyage. The surf 
generally breaks ten or twelve feet high, and six 
of these surfs will be seen at once rolling towards 
the shore, to the no small dismay of the inex- 
perienced youth, who will wonder how it will be 
possible that the frail bark in wMch he is can ride 
over them ; but seldom any accidents occur. Only 
a certain number are allowed to go into these 
boats at once, and they are generally accompanied 
by one or two other boats of a different descrip- 
tion, cabled catermarans. These are simply two 
or three pieces of wood, each a little hollowed out 
and tied together with ropes at each end. Two 
men sit in these, who are expert swimmers ; and 
should any accident happen to the Massulah boat 
they are ready to render assistance, so that the 
little voyage will be made with perfect safety, 
though you may not get on shore without a 
wetting. 

Not any baggage whatever should be taken on 
shore with you, without it is a mere change of 
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clothes, which a small parcel can contain. Your 
boxes, which of course you have properly packed 
before leaving your cabin, will be carefully sent 
the following day to the custom-house, where you 
will go to select them from the quantity landed 
from the ship, and then have them taken to the 
place where you may be putting up. Should you 
not know any one at Madras to whose house you 
intend to go, you will be met on the beach on 
landing by an officer of some standing in the 
service, whose appointment is to receive all cadets 
till they are posted to regiments, either perma- 
nently, or to do duty for a time. This gentleman 
will direct you in every thing regarding official 
duties, such as reporting yourself immediately to 
the adjutant- general of the army, &c. &c. As 
soon as your baggage is unpacked, you must get 
a native tailor, whq will make up your uniform, 
for without it you cannot appear either at the 
governor’s or commander- in- chief’s; and as you 
will not know to which regiment you may. be 
appointed, it is as well to put plain white or buff 
facings on them. Some of these native tailors 
work equally as well as an English one, aiilL.at a 
much cheaper rate. It is, however, necessary 
that you should make a bargain with him before- 
hand, as they impose exceedingly upon strangers. 
They fancy that young Sahib, who has just 
arrived, is overburdened with money, and will 
squander it heedlessly, as he is ignorant of the 
ways of the country, and does not know that the 
native tradesman will ask one-half more than he 
.will take either in the selling of an article, or in any 
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other transaction. You must also see him mea- 
sure off your cloth* or he will without hesitation 
convert a yard or two to his own property. You 
must also insist upon the things being brought 
home done on a certain day* or they will delay 
and put you off from time to time* and cause you 
much inconvenience. 

It is almost next to an impossibility to get a 
good servant when you first land; and one you will 
require immediately. All the class who wait to be 
hired by the young cadets are of the lowest caste* 
and consequently their honesty more than ques- 
tionable, The stock of linen which must be sent 
to the washing you will do well to take an account 
of yourself* or half of it will be stolen ; the same 
caution must be taken on looking over it when it 
is returned. 

I do not mean to say that the servants are ge- 
nerally dishonest ; on the contrary* there are to be 
found amongst them many who are highly trust- 
worthy ; but it is the class who first present them- 
selves to your notice* one of whom you must hire* 
who think a griffin fair game to pillage. 

NeVer leave a writing-desk, or small bqx, in the 
way of being stolen * for* being in such a portable 
shape, it will be sure to be taken off the first oppor- 
tunity. You should never by any chance keep 
money in any thing of this description* it is cash 
which they seek : loose papers, letters* or memo- 
randums* you may leave anywhere without the 
least fear of their being meddled with. It is bet- 
ter and much safer to leave your desk quite open* 
if you have no place in which you can lock it. 
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Rings, seals, or any other articles of jewellery, 
which the native^ can readily convert into money, 
will be stolen if left exposed to view. This com- 
mon class of servants are remarkable for their 
cunning; they speak English well, and will de- 
ceive you in almost every transaction. 

They are notorious for uttering falsehoods ; in- 
deed, I may safely say, it is impossible to believe 
a word they say ; and they will lie with such an 
appearance of truth, as to deceive those who have 
been some time in the country. It is a common 
trick of theirs to bear every semblance of perfect 
honesty, returning things most scrupulously that 
you may have left about your room ; showing you 
the exact change for your money, and becoming 
furious with any who may, even by mistake, have 
given you a fraction less than you ought to have 
had. This conduct will go on for some time, 
which frequently leads you to be off your guard, 
and not lock up your things so rigidly as you had 
done, thinking you were an exception to the fre- 
quent tricks played, and had been, fortunate 
enough to procure a valuable servant. At length, 
however, just on the morning when you are to march 
to join the regiment to which you are appointed, 
you find that Ramuz Swamey, your valuable ser- 
vant, has decamped with your watch, seals, keep- 
sakes, money, and every portable ; and you have 
no redress, for he cannot be found,— and march 
you must. All articles of jewellery the servants 
can readily sell. There is a bazaar at Madras, 
whose inhabitants will purchase any thing without 
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place and perhaps repurchase the very articles 
stolen. But this is attended by some little per- 
sonal risk, as the inhabitants are generally them- 
selves not over honest, and you would be sure to 
come off with insult, if not with a more lasting 
impression of their animosity. They live by the 
purchase of all stolen goods, and therefore it is 
their interest to prevent Europeans from looking 
after their property. 

I had been some years in India, when change of 
regiments brought me again to Madras* I had, 
from purchases, as well as presents during these 
years, collected a valuable box of jewellery. One 
afternoon my female attendant was engaged be- 
side me in the hall or sitting room, cleaning some 
of the trinkets with the box on the ground near 
i;; . her, as I was intending to wear some of the finest 
at a ball that evening, which was to be held at 
Government House; when some jugglers with a 
Crowd of other people came into the verandah of 
the room in which we sat. The servant rose and 
ordered them out, but not before they had seen 
the box and some of its contents. This box I 
had always kept locked in a bureau ; but if I had 
not done so, none of my own servants would have 
touched it. I wore many of the ornaments on the 
evening in question, and on my return placed them 
in the looking-glass drawer, being too tired to 
deposit them in the box which was locked in the 
bureau. The following morning the looking-glass 
was gone, and all its bright contents. The thief, 
who was no doubt one of the jugglers, had been 
in the garden on my return from the ball, and had 
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most likely watched through the open Venetians 
of my dressing-room, where I had placed the 
trinkets. He had entered by the windows, as 
several of the Venetians were broken away. I 
made every enquiry but without effect, when, two 
or three days afterwards, a man came to me and 
told me that many of the articles which I had ad- 
vertized were for sale in the thieving bazaar. I 
was, however, too poor to repurchase them, but 
offered 100 rupees to the man if he would bring 
them back to me. He promised to do so, but I 
never saw him after, and suppose that a larger 
bribe was offered to him by the real thief. 

The first purchase which will be the most neces- 
sary for you to make, is a horse : this you cannot 
do without on leaving Madras, which you will do 
in the course of a few weeks after your arrival in 
India. A horse of the description you require will 
cost you about 100 rupees (10/.) and will be quite 
good enough for the immediate use of an Infantry 
officer, or for the first two or three years of a sub- 
altern’s duty. There is also another thing abso- 
lutely necessary to be bought immediately, which 
is a tent. Should your funds not enable you to 
pay ready money for it, you can get one out of the 
Government stores, and you will be put under 
monthly stoppages from your pay, till the sum is 
paid. If possible it is better for you to purchase 
it with ready money, when you will receive your 
pay clear, which is not more than sufficient for 
your necessary wants. You are always paid 
monthly in India. The price of a tent varies on 
account of its size and Iquality; but at first you 
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will only require a small-sized single-poled tent. 
Two bullocks will carry it. It is most probable 
that three or four cadets will be appointed to regi- 
ments stationed in the same place ; you will there- 
fore all be placed under the care of an officer, who 
may be proceeding to that or some other canton- 
ment in its neighbourhood and march together. 
Before starting, you must buy crockery ware suffi- 
cient for yourself. One or two cups and saucers, 
tea-pot and tea-kettle, plates and dishes, also a 
chair, small camp table, which is made on pur- 
pose and folds up closely, a carpet or mat for 
your tent, a camp cot and bedding, and all other 
necessaries which you may require, — biscuits, tea, 
coffee, sugar, &c. in proportionate quantities ac- 
cording to the distance you are going, as these 
things cannot be procured on the road. 

Rice, fowls and kid can be purchased at almost 
every village. 

Your crockery and stores will be carried by 
men who are called Coolies, either in baskets 
placed on their heads, or two smaller sized baskets 
slung across their shoulders, one or two ol these 
men will carry the whole. Another man will take 
your chair and table, and two more your cot and 
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march a servant exclusively for your tent, who is 
called a tent Lascar, whose business it is to pitch 
it for you every morning, and pack it up again on 
commencing your march. 

You will want two servants, who are called 
maity boys, and if you chance to travel without 
any officers with you, you will require a cook also* 
But one cook will do for the party, as you will mess 
together on the march. The pay of your maity 
boys will be each seven rupees a month, probably 
one may style himself a butler, and require a 
rupee or two more, and it is as well to pay the 
poor fellows rather more on a march, as they have 
to do more work, and every day you travel have 
to walk the distance, and they frequently bring 
their whole families with them. You will also 
hire a horsekeeper to take charge of your horse, 
and a grasscutter, who is generally the man's wife. 
This last appendage will seem strange to you, but 
you must remember, that there is no hay in India, 
and scarcely any appearance of grass, excepting it 
may be in the rainy season, a time when you are 
not likely to travel. This grasscutter goes out 
either every morning or evening, and digs up the 
roots of the grass with a peculiar kind of instru- 
ment they have for the purpose; this she care- 
fully washes and frees from every earthy particle, 
and brings into the camp or cantonment tied to- 
gether in a large bundle, which is sufficient for 
the consumption of your horse during the twenty- 
four hours. 

A kind of bean, which is called gram, is givepi to 
the horses twice a-day* This gram is boiled'* for 
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their use, and three measures when boiled at each 
time is considered quite enough. The pay ofyour 
horsekeeper is seven rupees a month; your grass- 
cutter three rupees and half. It is quite necessary 
that you should look to the feeding ofyour horse, 
and see him eat his gram, otherwise the poor beast 
will be cheated of it, as the gram makes an ex- 
ceedingly good curry when beaten up, and spices 
added to it, and your horsekeeper and grasscutter 
will assuredly steal part of it for their own use. 
The horsekeeper always goes with you when you 
are on horseback, and runs by your side. 

It is astonishing the number of miles they will 
run in this manner. For every horse you keep 
you require two servants of the above description, 
as one man will not take charge of two horses, 
and the woman will not be able to cut sufficient 
grass for more than one horse. 

° Generally speaking, the horses in India are very 
vicious, and are at no time to be depended upon. 
It is necessary always to tie them by the heels as 
well as by their heads, by ropes fastened to the 
ground by means of wooden pegs ; and still great 
caution should be used in coming near them in 
their stable or picket, till you thoroughly know 
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CONDUCT TO BE OBSERVED TO SERVANTS — RE- 
QUISITES FOR A JOURNEY — A FIRST MARCH. 


The servants you-meet with in India are naturally 
stupid and most tormenting to a European, and a 
temper that is least irritable will be sure to break 
out into violence, from the constant provocation 
they cause you, if not timely checked by reason. 
It is, I own, difficult always to command yourself 
sufficiently to guard against this sudden anger, 
when you see your orders forgotten or disobeyed, 
or perhaps the very thing you mentioned was not 
to be done, will actually be executed before your 
face. The native servants of India never seem to 
feel the least moved by scolding, and they will go 
on in their own way, regardless of your wish to the 
contrary, this being their habit and disposition ; it 
is in vain venting angry words upon them, and 
even blows, which I am ashamed to say], many of 
my countrymen are guilty of. Never let your 
command of temper be so lost as to lift your hand 
to a native. It is degrading yourself in their eyes, 

and your calmer reason will show it in its true 
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etfeardly act, and one, on reflection, of ■ 
;'%l*ich-you will be ashamed. Besides which, it is 
P^ohii a doubt highly dangerous, not only as 
respects the footing we hold in their country, but 
on account of the extreme slightness of the make 
of the native, and the want of stamina to bear a 
blow of anger from a European hand. 

Many serious cases of this nature have fallen 
under my own observation, arising from a hasty 
temper: one in particular, where if a justification 
for the act could have been admitted it might in 
this instance. 

Two young officers, both Ensigns, who had been 
about two or three years in : India, were ordered 
with a detachment of 100 men to a particular 
place. In the course of their march the native 
villages as they passed had supplied them with 
provisions, and they had found no want of civility 
from the inhabitants. 

One morning, after a twelve miles* march, they 
arrived on the ground, and asusual sent to the village 
for rice, fowls, &c. & c. They however were refused 
these things, on the plea of there not being any 
poultry or grain in the place; though iowls in 
abundance were seen in every direction. One *pf 
the young officers then dispatched a sepoy to 
escort the head man of the village to his tent. On 
his arrival he was ordered to bring, in the course of 
one hour, a certain quantity of things for the sup- 
ply of the detachment, and in the event of his 
failing to do so, he was threatened to be tied up 
and flogged. The man pretended much concern 
that the articles were not given by the people 
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when they were demanded, and promised them 
immediately. Several hours, however, passed 
away, and it was with some difficulty that the 
officers could restrain the men from going into the 
village, and seizing by force what they stood so 
much in need of. At length they determined to 
go and reconnoitre themselves. 

When they were at a little distance from the 
village, they found the man to whom they had 
spoken in the morning, quietly seated under a 
tree, smoking his hooka and amusing himself with 
listening to a story teller, belonging to the village. 
One of the officers, whom we will call Mr. B. was 
of a hot and hasty temper ; the other Mr. C. though 
equally angry and indignant at the man’s beha- 
viour, did not give such sudden proofs of it. B. 
on the man’s rising, demanded why he had not 
brought the provisions that were, ordered to the 
tents. On receiving an equivocal, and rather an 
insolent answer, he immediately raised his arm and 
inflicted a severe blow on the man, which knocked 
him down, and I am sorry to say he died from the 
effects of it in a few hours. 

The detachment moved on to more friendly 
quarters, and it was not till a few days afterwards 
that B. heard of the melancholy termination of 
the blow caused by his too hasty temper; but 
by a curious mistake Ensign O, was arrested 
and tried for the murder of the man. He was the 
senior of the two officers, under whose especial 
command the detachment was. It was to him 
that the village man had spoken in the morning ; 
and on their presenting themselves near the village, 
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the man had said, “ Here comes Mr. C.,” to 
his companion, who was the only witness of the 
blow. On the trial he swore that he saw Mr. 
C, inflict the blow on the man, and that the 
person who was then before him was he who 
killed him; and also exaggerated much in his 
accusation, by saying that he had repeatedly 
struck him, and when he was on the ground he 
had kicked and beat him, and by that means 
caused his death. 

Ensign C. defended himself ; with truth de- 
clared on oath that he never once struck the man, 
and his evidence of course was borne out by 
Ensign B. At length the judge guessed how the 
case stood, and placed B. and C. close to- 
gether. On the man’s being called in, and de- 
sired to point out which w;as Mr. C., he im- 
mediately pointed to B. The proceedings 
were of course closed, and Ensign C. acquit- 
ted : B. only received a severe reprimand ; but 
had not the mistake of the arrest happened, it is 
most probable Ensign B. would have been dis- 
missed the service, and perhaps more rigorously 

treated. n 

‘ « ^ 

This is only one of the many instances that 1 
could bring Forward of the serious consequences 
of a blow to the natives of India* and the remorse 
and sorrow which it brings on the individual who 
cannot command his temper, 

, .A first march in India has much of novelty to 
recommend it, as it is quite different from the 
movements of regiments in European countries. 
There are no inns or houses of entertainment on 
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the road, and you frequently pass over a disiafii# 
of 300 or 400 miles, without meeting any Euro* 
pean inhabitants ; but the want of these accom- 
modations is not felt, from the comfortable shelter 
your tent affords, and the arrangements which I 
have before mentioned, in having all you can re- 
quire carried with you from day to day. 

The length of a march never exceeds eight or 
ten miles each day, without? it is in emergent 
cases. The time for starting is generally an hour 
before day-break, that you may be enabled to 
accomplish your given distance before the sun's 
power is too great. And you must remember, 
that day-break in India does not forerun the 
sun’s rising more than half an hour, and that, half 
an hour after the bright orb of day has made his 
appearance, his beams become oppressively hot. 

You have little else to do than dress and mount 
your horse ; the servants know so well the arrange- 
ments that are necessary to be made, that they 
will require but little looking after. Your bullock 
trunks, table, chair, crockery, &c. are packed up 
the night before, and the men who carry these 
things, and the bullocks go on much earlier than 
yourself, if it be moonlight. So that it is only your 
tent bullocks that remain to be loaded, which your 
Lascar hastily does, even while you are dregsing, 
and they follow you immediately. It is necessary 
that you keep close to your servants and compa- 
nions, as there are, in many places, no very distinct 
roads marked out for you to travel, and in all pro- 
bability you would lose your way, in which event, 
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not knowing any of the languages of the country, 
you would be placed in a disagreeable position. 

At the termination of your morning’s march you 
will find active preparations making for breakfast. 
One of your servants will have come on early with 
your Coolies, and boxes, and by the time you ar- 
rive, he will have purchased for you in the neigh- 
bouring village, every needful article, as the halting 
ground is always made near a small town where 
necessary supplies can be obtained. 

Should you be travelling without other officers, 
it is as well to let your boy have two or three 
rupees in his hands for this purpose ; but in the 
evening you should make him give you a correct 
account of this, as it will tend to keep him honest. 
The exchange of the rupee varies in different parts 
of the country, from a halfpenny to two pence in- 
each, and also the price of provisions. Your chief 
food on the march will be poultry, without your 
party is sufficiently large for the consumption of a 
sheep in one day. It will be killed early in the 
morning for use, and it will spoil if kept till the 
next day, without the weather is remarkably cool; 
and even then the precaution should be used of 
cooking what remains from the day’s use in the 
evening, and leaving it to be eaten cold the next 
day. The sheep in India are very small, seldom 
*" weighing more than seven pounds the quarter. 
Vegetables being not always procurable, rice is the 
general substitute, and forms the chief article of 
consumption at breakfast as well as dinner. 

You will be soon used to the curry, which, when 
it is not made too hot, is a most wholesome 
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large hall or sitting-room, on each side of which 
is a bed-room, dressing-room and bath, the whole 
is surrounded by a verandah and enclosed within 
its own grounds. 

The domestic offices are at a distance from the 
house, at the extremity of the garden, or com- 
pound, as it is called. 

Your camp furniture will be sufficient for your 
use. You must see that your tent is packed up 
carefully and placed at a distance from the ground, 
where insects cannot get to it, or otherwise you 
will have it destroyed in a few weeks. 

Your books too must be arranged on hanging 
book-shelves and frequently looked at, or moths, 
cockroaches, and ants will devour them. As you 
will immediately join the mess of your regiment, 
you can reduce your establishment of servants. 
One respectable boy, with your horsekeeper and 
grasscutter, will be sufficient, and a sweeper to 
clean your rooms twice a-day, which latter will be 
jointly paid for if your house is divided with ano- 
ther officer. Should your dinner mess hour be early, 
and your habits require suppers, you will also have 
to keep a cook jointly*; but otherwise it is unne- 
cessary; the sweeper,' or Jawney Katchey, as she is 4 
named, will light your cook-room fire, and boil yQUi% 
kettle, which is all you would want. 

The mess hour in India is generally seven 
o'clock, and there is always a table laid in the 
mess house at two, and whoever requires lunch joins 
it, which frequently forms an excellent dinner to 
those who do not like late hours, or have an even- 
ing engagement. 

o 
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House-rent is rather high. The kind of house 
you would require which I have described above 
is from five to ten pagodas a month, each pagoda 
is about seven shillings, therefore, it is necessary 
in point of economy, as well as for company, to 
join with one or two other officers in taking a house. 
You are well aware that an Ensign s pay and allow- 
ances are but small, but it is sufficient with care 
and economy for all your necessary wants. But 
• as I shall have to treat upon this subject in a future 
chapter, I shall not now enlarge upon it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF LEARNING AT LEAST TWO 

LANGUAGES THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED 

FROM IT. 

I am now come to an important subject, that will 
in a main degree influence your welfare and ad- 
vancement as an officer who has to serve only in 
India. 

The knowledge of the native languages to such 
is indispensable. In no situation in which you 
may be placed can you strictly fulfil your duties, 
without having a thorough knowledge of at least 
two languages. The acquirement of these at first 
will startle you with the seeming difficulty to do 
so. You will remember the years you spent at 
school in endeavouring to acquire French, German, 
or some other tongue, and it may probably happen 
that you are even now, after these years spent 
their study, not fluently conversant in one of them. 

But you must remember, that the careless days 
of boyhood are past, and even at that time you did 
not give your whole mind to this particular study, 
but progressed in it slowly, on account of the nu- 
merous other studies in which you were engaged. 
The case is now altered ; your promotion to any 
o 2 
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staff employ, or place of emolument as well as 
honor, will fntirely depend upon your proficiency 
in the language required for the post assigned you. 
You canno#give an order to your men, or receive 
a report from them, without being acquainted with 
their tongue. You will fancy the oriental lan- 
guages are most difficult, as the characters are so 
different to what you have before seen ; but after 
a little time the conversational part is quite easy ; 
and you will be astonished at your acquiring a 
fluency in a short space. Besides the necessity 
you are under to study the languages of the country, 
a sum of money will be presented to you as a 
reward, and to jpay the person who teaches you, 
on your acquirement and passing in all the dif- 
ferent languages you may choose to learn, and you 
will be sure to gain no employment without this 
knowledge. 

The situation of interpreter and quarter-master 
of a regiment cannot be held at all by any officer, 
without he is thoroughly acquainted with the Hin- 
dostanee language, and there has lately been an 
order specifying, that should any officer in the 
regiment have acquired the knowledge of two lan- 
guages, the appointment shall in preference be 
“ given to him. Therefore an intimate acquaintance 
' -with the native languages is indispensable for your 
.>0m/n comfort, as well as advancement in life, or even 
for performing aqy part of your military duty. 

In the field, how ruinous might it be to the whole 
company to which you belonged, should you be 
deficient in this point. Your men could not obey 
your orders given in the English tongues of which 
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they know nothing ; or if the orders were given im- 
perfectly by you in their own, they would scarcely 
understand, and not know what to do : the conse- 
quence would be, they would be thrown into con- 
fusion, and a probable loss of many of their lives 
ensue. . . 

Having thus told you of the importance to 
your own welfare, as well as to those under your 
command of the study of the native languages, 

I will point out the ready assistance you will 
meet with, and the best plan to be pursued in 
their acquirement. On your joining the regi- 
ment to which you are posted, a very few days will 
make you acquainted with your brother officers, 
and settle you in your new quarters. You will 
then get a native master for the Hindostanee lan- 
guage first, as being the most important. This 
man is thoroughly competent to teach, and by 
his partial knowledge of English, will better make 
you comprehend, I do not know what sum you 
will have to pay this master, but I believe it is 
very trifling. 

The regimental drills and parades take place 
each day from five o’clock till, seven, both in^the 
mornings and evenings : you will therefore have the 
hours during the day, at your own disposal, without,*, 
it is an occasional hour or two which may be taken 
up in committees, courts of enquiry, or other regi- 
mental business, and perhaps this may not happen 
above once or twice a month. You will therefore 
engage your master to attend at your quarters from 
nine till one o’clock every day ; and during these few 
hours, if you pay proper attention, and no interrap- 
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tions are allowed, I will safely say, that in the space 
of four months a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage is -gained, both in its conversational parts, 
as well as translating it with ease and fluency quite 
sufficient to hold any appointment where the 
Hindostanee tongue is required. However, I must 
warn you of an enemy you will have to fight 
against, quite independent from any difficulty 
which you may find in the language : this is a lassi- 
tude which creeps over you, occasioned by the 
heat, and enervating powers of the climate. You 
will constantly find yourself at ten or eleven o’clock 
so very sleepy, so much disinclined to study, that 
you will feel inclined to give up “just for an hour 
to go to sleep, or to go out, or in some other way 
to pass the time. But by all means strenuously 
endeavour to combat with this inclination, this 
drowsy inert feeling, or it will at least gain such a 
power over you, that you will find it impossible in 
a little time to shake it off if it is indulged in. 

Many officers thus lay the foundation of ill 
health, by dozing away the greatest part of the 
day : the powerful influence at first prevails over 
them, and they make no effort to shake it off, and 
afterwards the habit of indulgence becomes too 
strong for their powers to do so, without absolute 
duty in the regiment compels them to exertion 
during those hours. 

The consequence of this indulgence is late hours, 
which must be passed in some way or other, and 
too frequently in whalis called jovial company, 
and causes a loss of that refreshing night-sleep so 
conducive to health. Let me assure you that this 
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lassitude which we feel, and which is so natural in 
a hot climate, can be conquered, and by a com- 
paratively small exertion at first, if you only vigor- 
ously determine to do so, and you will feel its 
lasting benefits. By not indulging in sleep during 
the day, you will get a long night of cool and re- 
freshing repose, which will invigorate your body 
and mind, and make you capable of enduring 
fatigue of any kind during the day, however high 
the temperature. By thus at once conquering the 
enemy to your study as well as health, in the course 
of a year, you will find no inclination to give your- 
self up to this indulgence. When your study of 
the Hindostanee language is complete, which* I 
have mentioned, with attention, may be in about 
four months, it is then as well to habituate yourself 
to the use of it for a few months after you have 
passed in it, if there is an opportunity of your 
doing so at the time when your study has ended, 
which you may not be able to do perhaps, on 
account of there not being any committee assem- 
bled for the purpose where you are quartered ; but 
it is as well to engraft the language on your mind 
by a few months’ habit, before commencing another. 
At the same time it is better not to delay too long, 
as the mind loses the custom of study, and you 
will have more difficulty in bringing it again to the 
tone required. It is in the two or three first years 
of your soldier’s life that your mind will be more 
open to receive information than at a more distant 
period, and consequently it will be much easier to 
you. Your long habit of learning lessons at school 
so recently left off will facilitate you in your studies, 
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and therefore I should say, that after you have 
been in India three years, you should have a 
thorough knowledge of three languages which is 
all you need learn. At the same time, in these 
three years you will have well learnt your duties as 
an officer, and though still an ensign and a very 
young man, you will be very capable of holding 
any appointment that may 'be vacant, should your 
steadiness of conduct equal your abilities. Your 
commanding officer will be the first to point you 
out to the notice of Government, as being eligible 
for the post that you may wish to attain, as he 
will know more fully your character and acquire- 
ments, and his judgment will be depended upon. 

The most useful languages next to Hindostanee, 
are Persian and Mahratta : there is also Guzeratte 
Gentoo, and one or two others. The Malabar lan- 
guage, which is most frequently spoken by your 
servants, you will naturally learn without study, 
and this in some parts of the country will he of 
much use to you. 

In the languages above alluded to, particularly 
the Persian, you will find many books worth your 
reading, which I advise you strongly to look over 
frequently, as it will afford you a pleasing recrea- 
tion, as well as keep your mind from losing any 
part of the phraseology you have gained. 

I think I have now impressed sufficiently upon 
your mind the indispensable necessity of studying 
the native languages, to enable you to fulfil your 
duties as a soldier, as well as the great advantage 
in a pecuniary point of view to be derived from 
their acquaintance. Let no consideration there- 
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fore tempt you to put off their immediate acquire- 
ment, do not be persuaded, even for a few months, 
to delay commencing, and when once begun, let 
no difficulty which may present itself to you, 
prevent you from perfecting yourself. Four hours 
each day is but a short space of time out of the 
twenty-four, to devote to this indispensable duty. 
You will find many, perhaps, who will wish to draw 
you aside, as they will say, “just for to-day but 
be steady to your determination to resist the allure- 
ment, and when your brother officers find you 
determined to have this time to yourself, they will 
not again interfere or interrupt you. 

You must be well aware that there are many 
idlers in a school, many who will only just do what 
their immediate governor commands them ; so it is 
in a regiment; you will meet with the idle and dis- 
sipated who will merely act in strict obedience to 
their commanding officer, and care for no other 
emolument than their simple pay, or for any dis- 
tinction but what their bravery and courage may 
command in the field. Even to these the know- 
ledge of the Hindostanee language is necessary ; 
but many of them have only learnt sufficient words 
and sentences to order their men, and others have 
been four or five years in attaining what I sincerely 
hope my reader will determine to do in as many 
months, as it is for his own welfare and advance- 
ment in the service on which he has entered. 


CHAPTER V. 


ECONOMY — A GENTLEMAN’S FIRST GETTING INTO 
DEBT— TEE RUINOUS CONSEQUENCES. 

Another subject of great importance to your 
future welfare, is the practice of a judicious eco- 
nomy. Never, as you value the comfort of your 
after years be induced: to get into debt, however 
urgent the case may seem to be to you, or however 
trifling the sum. Always live within your income, 
and let no inducement tempt you to purchase 
anything without you have the ready money to 
pay for it. 

If you once get into debt, you know not the 
extent to which it may lead, or the vital importance 
it may be to you hereafter. 

About the fifth of every month you may receive 
your pay, and although that of an ensign is but 
small, yet you will find it will cover your necessary 
expences. A hundred fictitious wants will offer 
themselves to your notice; but restrain the inclina- 
tion to their gratification till a future time, and in 
many cases you will find that you can do without 
them altogether. 

A certain portion of your pay should each month 
be put away by yourself, or left in the regimental 
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cash chest, to be ready to pay for a renewal of 
clothes ; for if this is not done monthly, say but ten 
rupees each pay-day, the sum required for the 
purchase of a new uniform or other articles, you 
will be unable to meet, and consequently the ne- 
cessity you will be under to have those things 
which are indispensable to a gentlemanly appear- 
ance, will involve you in your first debt, which you 
will be unable to discharge perhaps for years. 

All book debts you are charged interest for till 
they are paid, and I believe compound interest as 
well; so that it will not be very long before your 
original debt to the shop-kfeoer for your new suit 
is doubled. 

There is also another expenditure for which you 
ought to lay by a trifle, say but five rupees a 
month ; which is, that you may meet any sudden 
order from Government for the march of your 
regiment to some distant station. Thus the con- 
sequent increase of your ex pences, such as the 
engaging more servants, hiring bullocks and 
Coolies, — and these people generally demand half 
the money for the march in advance — will almost 
double your former outlay for a time ; and if you 
have not a little ready money to meet these ex- 
pellees you will fall into difficulties and debt. The 
Government knows the increased expences that are 
caused to an officer on a march, and have granted 
him during that time an addition to his pay, which 
with your little store will meet every demand. 

You will also have a small sum deducted from 
your pay monthly by Government to make you a 
member of the Military Fund. This establishment 
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stations you may bo in, both mess eipepces and 
servants 7 wages are cheaper than in others; in these 
you will be able to put aside the 15 rupees a 
month; and at other places, where provisions are 
dear; your mess charges will be higher, ajid you 
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is of the greatest importance to the Indian army. 
It provides funds for you, to enable you to return 
to England should sickness cause a removal ne^ 
cessary, which money you will have to repay by 
easy instalments, on your return to India after your 
two or three years’ absence. It also provides for the 
widows and orphans ; and many a brave man dies 
happily in the knowledge of the ample provision 
that is derived from this fund, for his beloved 
partner in life and dear children, when he does 
not leave sufficient money behind him perhaps to 
cover the expences of his funeral. It is an impe- 
rative obligation now to join this fund : formerly it 
was not so ; but the dreadful distresses that were 
frequently felt by widows and orphans, in being left 
totally unprovided for, made the Court of Directors 
determine that every officer, on his first entering 
the service, should become a member. The Honor- 
* able Court of Directors, themselves, generously 

and handsomely subscribe yearly- a large amount 
to this fund, and it is a never-failing source of 
_ comfort and consolation to all who fecome sub- 
scribers to it. I feel fully aware that you will 
have much difficulty with all these deductions 
Vi; tfrom your monthly pay, to make the remainder 
V sufficient for your necessary wants; but in the 
laying by the little store for dress and a march, 
you must be guided by circumstancs. In some 
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will be unable to put by more than 5 rupees ; but 
even this sum, if it is persevered in for the two or 
three years that you may be likely to remain in 
the station, will form a fund adequate to the extra 
expences you will have to meet You will thus be 
prevented from plunging into debt, and from the 
utter ruin it may bring upon your afterlife. 

Besides, I hope the advice I have offered my 
young reader with regard to learning the languages 
if followed, will lead him to obtain some honour- 
able post of emolument : many such there are 
within his reach, for which by steady perseverance 
he will soon be fit. 

I think the general run of promotion in the 
Indian army is about five years before you obtain 
a lieutenancy ; seven more before you receive your 
company ; jmd probably eight more before you are 
promoted to the rank of major ; in all about twenty 
years of service. It may happen, that you will 
attain this*rank much earlier, by augmentation of 
the army and other causes ; but this is seldom the 
case. Yotff promotion cannot be purchased, but 
takes place by deaths in the regiment to which 
you belong, retirements and invalidings, and also 
by the casualties of general officers, and colonels 
belonging to the service ; when the senior major 
in the list is promoted to a lieutenant-colonel,.; 
the whole officers belonging to his regiment , get 
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young man just joining your regiment after but a 
few months’ service promoted above you. 

But 1 will again return to the subject of this 
chapter, and endeavour more forcibly by an ex- 
ample to show you the danger and ultimate ruin 
occasioned by a first step in debt. 

Ensign C— entered the Company’s service at 
Madras” and upon his arrival in the country, he 
had ample money given him to purchase every 
thing that was necessary for his first start as an 
infantry officer, and he shortly joined his regiment. 
1-Ie had but little idea of the value of money, and 
fancied his ensign’s pay enough to supply every 
want or wish ; so that he soon became involved, 
as he spent his month’s pay before he received it. 
After a few months he found on the pay-day he 
had nothing to receive, all being condemned, and 
he bad to pay dearer for every thing he was obliged 
to get, from always demanding credit for a month 
or two. His regiment, at the end of a year after he 
had joined, was ordered to march four hundred 
miles into the interior of the country : he was un- 
provided with adequate funds to meet the occasion. 
The paymaster of the regiment gave him the whole 
of his month’s pay, and as he was obliged to ap- 
propriate it for the expences of the march, he was 
unable to pay any part of the sum he owed, which 
now amounted to upwards of 300 rupees. 

Ensign C— , honourable and high-spirited, 
grieved much at his inability to clear himself of 
this debt, before he left the cantonment he was in, 
and determined in future to endeavour to be more 
careful. ■ 
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On his arrival at his new station, he was able to 
keep his resolution, and for about a year lived upon 
his pay, but without laying by one rupee for any 
chance expence, or to liquidate any part of his 
debt. A few months after this time he was obliged 
to get credit for new regimentals, as he had no 
ready money to pay for them, and his appearance 
as a gentleman demanded the purchase of them : 
he was charged therefore nearly double what he 
ought to have paid, on account of the credit de- 
manded. The articles in question amounted to 
200 rupees. 

After remaining three years in the station, a 

war broke out in , and Ensign C — ’s regiment 

was ordered to march in advance. On arriving 
before the enemy, C — distinguished himself for 
bravery, obedience, promptitude and activity, and 
when the affair was over, he was thanked in general 
orders for the part he had taken, and his general 
conduct in the field. Poor C — , however, had the 
misfortune to lose all his baggage in this cam- 
paign; it was cut off by the enemy, and when he 
returned to a cantonment, he had to provide himself 
with a fresh stock of every thing, — but how 1 — by 
sending to the shop, where he before had credit. 
And now his debt there amounted to 800 rupees. 

On representing to Government and memorial- 
izing them for some compensation for the loss of 
his baggage, he received a remuneration, but not 
sufficient for their re-purchase, but nevertheless an 
exceedingly handsome gratuity. He however did 
not pay any part of the sum for this purpose, but 
kept the money to be ready for another inarch, 
$ . 2 
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which it was supposed the regiment would shortly 

make. 

I have mentioned before, that all book debts 
you pay interest for, both simple and compound, 
and at the rate of 12 per cent. Ensign C— now 
owed 12,000 rupees, which debt still continued to 
accumulate by the interest. He was seven years 
an ensign, before he was promoted to a lieutenant. 
He was constantly on active service, and when he 
had been about five years a lieutenant, a serious 
illness contracted in the hill country obliged him 
to come to England. I should have previously 
observed, that as he entered the Honourable Com- 
pany’s service before the regulation was formed, 
that all cadets should at once become members of 
the Military Fund, it* was left optional to them, 
and Ensign C— did not fully see the advantage of 
it; and consequently did not subscribe, 
s He remained in England for nearly three years, 
married and took his wife to Madras with him ; 
when he arrived there, he had to go into further 
debt; herequired a suite of tents, a horse, palanquin, 
&c. to the amount of 1,000 rupees. When he had 
completed his fifteen years’ service, he was pro- 
moted to a captain, and found himself encumbered 
with a heavy and accumulating debt. And as his 
family increased, he never could in any part liqui- 
date it, and I am sorry to say, during the eight 
years he was a captain, he added to it several 
hundred rupees. He was then promoted to a 
majority; but the hopelessness of his ever being 
able to pay his debts or retire from the service, 
embittered much of his existence. Added to this, 
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his creditors met and demanded of him a bond for 
the payment of 400 rupees a month out of his pay, 
as well as immediately to insure his life to the 
amount of his debts. This was done, but at a most 
ruinous rate, as the regiment to which he belonged 
was ordered on service. His health gave way 
under his anxieties; he felt deeply for his family, 
for he knew that when he died, they would all 
be beggars, as there was no fund open to them. . 

He had only been two years a major when a 
serious illness attacked him, and the medical men 
ordered him home to his native country. His bond 
creditors were furious at this, as it would deprive 
them of the 400 rupees a-month, though their debt 
was secured to them by means of the insurance 
which had been effected on his life. He deter- 
mined, however, to apply for his leave ; — but alas ! 
the hesitation and demur, caused by his creditors, 
proved fatal to him : he died, and left his wife and 
four children unprovided for. 

The creditors immediately received the full 
amount of their debts, namely, about 30,000 rupees, 
and though more than one-half of this sum was 
interest, yet they would concede nothing to the 
widow and orphans. 

In this short sketch of the life of poor Major 
C — , I have only to bring to your observation the 
errors that caused the difficulties and ultimate 
death of this highly talented and brave soldier, 
who had distinguished himself in many engage- 
ments, — who had conducted himself through his 
whole career of military life, with strict obedience 
to the rules of the service, and endeared himself to 
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every officer of his regiment, and was beloved by 
his men for his kindness, attention, and tole- 
rance to them in every way. His first debt of 
300 rupees was the ultimate cause of his ruin and 
death. 

On his arrival in his new station, had he only 
put by 20 rupees each month, which he, with a 
little self-denial might have easily done, the year 
and half he was at this place, before he marched 
against the enemy in the field would have cleared 
him of this debt. 

The loss of his baggage was an unavoidable 
misfortune, and the replacing it absolutely neces- 
sary. But had the sum given to him by the 
Government, been appropriated to its legitimate 
use, and he had again placed himself under 
stoppages from his pay of 20 rupees each month, 
another year or two would completely have 
cleared him, and left perhaps a small balance for 
his march which was expected soon to take place. 
It was his intention at the time of his marriage, to 
have insured his life when he was promoted to a 
major, for the benefit of his family. 

How different, in all human probability, would 
his fate have been ! — -free from debt, his mind would 
have been easy and calm, and when illness assailed 
him, he would have been able immediately to have 
returned to England with his wife and children, 
and most likely would have regained his health, 
and lived to have been a bright ornament of the 
service. Or had it pleased Heaven to take his life 
at the time, his beloved wife and family would 
have been in some degree well provided for. 
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Let me, therefore, beseech yon, my young friend, 
as you valujp your future prospects and happiness, 
never to get into debt It is the first (which perhaps 
to you will appear the most insignificant) sum, 
that will plunge you into difficulties and ultimate 
ruin. Your pay, with care, is sufficient for all your 
natural wants ; and remember, what a little sum it 
is to spare from your monthly income, which will 
enable you to meet every emergency. Fifteen 
rupees monthly (only 1Z. 10s.) or even five rupees 
(but 10s.) a sum you will not miss. 

Economize strictly the first five years of your 
soldier's life in India, and afterwards, little indul- 
gences might be purchased, should fortune favour 
your promotion, or a place of emolument be pre- 
sented to you. 

There is no meanness in saving money, or strictly 
avoiding debts, which many young men are apt to 
think. On the contrary, it is highly honourable, 
and will be sure to be approved of by your com- 
manding officer, and those who are senior to you. 
It is only the thoughtless and giddy youth, who 
thinks to show his dashing spirit by extravagance, 
or fears a sneer from those of his own age, or to be 
thought stingy by those who have less principle 
of honour and honesty than himself. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CLIMATE OF INDIA GENERALLY — EXPOSURE 
TO THE SUN AND WINDS. 


The climate of India varies in many degrees, ac- 
cording to the different stations you may be in. 
The hilly districts are comparatively cold,— indeed, 
I have found rather too much so in many places, 
where we could not make the temperature higher 
by artificial means. The nearer you are stationed 
to the sea, the warmer generally it is. ; though you 
have the advantage of the refreshing breeze from 
it, when the wind sets in-shore. 

But many there are who know not contentment, 
and find fault with all they have, and grumble that 
they do not possess equally the blessings which 
are showered down on other lands. In no particu- 
lar are people more apt to complain than climate ; 
and of the country in which it is their fate to spend 
the greater part of their life, they very frequently 
unjustly complain, and make their own peevish- 
ness a source of continual uneasiness to themselves, 
and even destroy in some measure the contentment 
of others ; for when the same complaint is over and 
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over again repeated, we at last believe in the truth 
of it, though we have not before found it to be so. 

It is in this way we hear, day after day, such loud 
complaints of the climate of India, that many per- 
sons have been taught seriously to believe, that it 
is one of the worst places in the world, — death to 
all those whose fortune it is to be placed there. 
The effects of heat, it will be allowed, is severely 
felt there, and the annoyances of insects and ver- 
min is also very disagreeable ; but both these with 
prudence and care become less severely felt. 

The Creator of the world has indeed been boun- 
tiful to his creatures in disseminating those things 
which conduce to our comfort in an equal degree 
throughout all the world. On one region he has 
given blessings of one kind ; on another he has 
bestowed different, so that we are each sharers of 
them, if we only properly use those which fall to 
our lot. - 

Most of the cantonments in which you will be 
stationed are, generally speaking, hot. That is, the 
thermometer ranges from 60° to 70° in the coldest 
season S| and from 90° to 100° at the warmest times. 
This latter heat you will consider must be over- 
powering, but you- will not feel it so oppressive at 
Madras, as a temperature of 80? in England. The 
pores of the skin become more open by the greater 
heat, and the ample perspiration relieves all oppres- 
sive feeling's. Besides which* during the hottest 
season, you have means of cooling your rooms by 
placing wetted tatties, as ^ ^ — * - 

dbors ; which when the v 
them, causes it t 
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the room. The damp air which is thrown intp the 
house by this means is not at all unwholesome. 
On the contrary, should these tatties not be used, 
the air that you would breathe would be of a fever- 
ish nature, dry and parching to the skin, and al- 
most impossible to be borne ; but by its passing 
through the wet tat, it loses its pernicious effects. 

The tatties are made of the roots of grass called 
cus-cus, and are fastened into a frame made of 
bamboo, the size of the door which it is to fill up : 
all the rest of the outlets of the room are carefully 
closed to prevent any of the hot air from entering ; 
and your servants take turns to keep this tat wet, 
by throwing on it water from the outside from time 
to time as it gets dry. This land wind lasts for 
about two or three months in the year, and con- 
tinues to blow from about nine in the morning, till 
nearly three in the afternoon, when the wind shifts 
to a contrary direction, and brings coolness and re- 
freshment with it. 

During the time the hot wind blows, no one 
goes out, as it is highly dangerous from the exces- 
sive heat. 

At all times of the year, an exposure to the sun 
must be carefully avoided, without you are in the 
hilly districts, where its power is not so severely 
felt. But at the cantonments, where you are more 
likely to he stationed in the Madras Presidency, 
the sun’s beams have such force as in many 
cases to cause instant death, by its direct rays 
acting on the head. You cannot always avoid 
being exposed to it, as duty may call you to some 
distant part of the cantonment: however, at such 
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times you must mount your horse and gallop to 
your destination as speedily as you can to get out 
of its influence; but should you only have to go 
a short way, always carry an umbrella over 
you, which will effectually screen you from its 
effects. 

It is not long since an officer, whom I knew, died 
in consequence of his own carelessness in this re- 
spect. It was on a march, and during very hot 
weather, when he wished to speak to an officer 
who occupied a tent at a little distance fromjiis* 
own. He incautiously walked across the ground 
that intervened between the tents, without his hat, 
or any covering to his head : he dropped down a 
few yards before he reached the one he was going 
to, and never spoke more. I mention this melan- 
choly circumstance, to warn you by this example 
of the consequence of an exposure to a tropical 
sun. This is only one instance out of many I can 
bring forward. Should death not be the result of 
a stroke of the sun, it frequently causes derange- 
ment, and other illnesses. But it is quite possible 
to guard against its effects completely ; a little cau- 
tion and thought are alone necessary : never by 
any chance go the shortest distance from your own 
door without your hat on, and should you have a 
longer walk to go, take an umbrella. 

There is also another caution with regard to the 
climate I must give you, which is not to expose 
yourself to the land wind, even when it is not at 
all unpleasantly hot The effects upon the body 
are most dangerous, should you incautiously sleep 
exposed to it. It causes paralytic affections, and 
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a contraction of the muscles of the side which is 
under its influence. This causes great pain, and 
frequently leaves a lameness or disfigurement af- 
ter- wards. , 

An officer whom I knew had been much fatigued 
by his morning’s duty, and on his return home, had 
thrown himself on a sofa in his open verandah for 
a short time, where, being overpowered with sleep, 
he lost the consciousness of the danger of the land 
wind blowing directly on his overheated body. 
He slept for a couple of hours. On his awaking 
in great pain, he found the muscles of his face had 
been drawn up considerably, his mouth dreadfully 
twisted, and bis whole side numb. He had medi- 
cal attendance for some time, and although he 
completely recovered, he never entirely lost the 
twist of his mouth. I also had a stroke .of the 
land wind, by exposing myself at night in an open 
verandah, when I found myself unable to sleep in 
my bed from the heat. One of my legs was drawn 
up, so that for several days I was unable to move, 
and it was some months before I got the better of 
my lameness. The excruciating pain I suffered 
during the time, made me ever after extremely cau- 
tious how I exposed myself to the influence of this 
wind. ’ 

When you are stationed within the range of the 
sea-breeze, you cannot injure yourself by sleeping 
in your open verandah, or exposing yourself in any 
way to it ; it will be sure to refresh you, and invi- 
gorate you, and you need not be afraid of jjiiat in 
England we term the night-air. It is the night- 
air only that strengthens us in a tropical climate, 
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though it is as well to avoid any heavy dews, which 
at some times of the year fall like rain. 

When the sun is just going down, or about five 
o’clock, then is the time for active exercise ; and 
this should never be neglected. After parade, or 
drill, which, I have mentioned before, takes place 
about five o’clock, you should then have a good 
ride as far as your time will allow, and you will 
find it will exhilarate your spirits, and refresh you 
completely, however much the heat may have 
enervated your frame during the day. The climate 
of India, in itself, I consider not at all unhealthy, 
if only proper caution be used. 

It is a want of forethought in the young men 
when they first go there, that lays the foundation 
for ill health, and brings on diseases that oblige 
i hem to leave the service, for which they blame the 
climate. It is true that epidemics frequently break 
out, and carry off numbers; but then want of 
caution previously makes the body more liable to 
disease. 

There are very few disorders with which you are 
attacked in India that are infectious, so that you 
need have but little fear on this head. Do not 
imagine that when you see cholera— that most fatal 
of epidemics — raging around you, that you will 
naturally become infected with it also. This idea 
would in many instances cause you more readily to 
be open to its attack. On the contrary, do not in 
the least fear it, and this feeling will go far to pre- 
vent you from taking the illness. However, should 
you be Unfortunately seized, never for a moment 
imagine that you must die, but struggle against 
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it, and there is an equal chance of your reco- 
very. 

It is this giving way, amongst the natives, when 
attacked, by cholera, that causes, in nine cases out 
of ten, its fatal termination ; as well as their frames 
being naturally weaker than Europeans, from the 
manner in which they live, that makes them un- 
able to recover from the effects of it. 


CHAPTER VIL 


HEALTH EARLY RISING — BATHING, ETC. 

u We each know and feel the truth of the observa- 
tion, that every thing in this world is precarious, — 
good and evil, misfortune and prosperity are out of 
our control. Our lives too, being at the disposal 
of the divine Creator, are not for a moment secure. 
Death may come to us in our most joyous hours, 
while all around us are gay and happy, and dart 
its sting into our breast, however surrounded, and is 
terrible to us all. This is equally true in all cli- 
mates, Death’s grim terrors are felt by all, from 
the palace to the mud hut of abject poverty. It is 
our duty, however, to guard as much as possible 
against the natural diseases our frail bodies are 
subject to,— -to hold the blessing of life and health 
as long as we can ; and to take care that no act 
on our part may shorten those days which God 
in his wisdom has given to us.” 

In a climate like India double caution is re- 
quisite to preserve the health. It is the reckless 
folly of many who go to tropical climates that 
causes them to lose their health, and shorten their 
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days. I have mentioned that early rising is re- 
quired on account of duty, as it generally happens 
that drill is ordered several times during the week, 
and the hour is always five o’clock, just at day- 
break. But should not this be the case, it is es- 
sential to health that you should rise at this hour, 
for the purpose of enjoying the cool refreshing 
morning air, which at all times is more invigorating 
than what you will inhale in the evening, from the 
sun’s having been so many hours below the hori- 
zon, and the earth having had time to cool. Before 
your morning’s ride or drill, you should always 
take a cup of tea or coffee, which you will find 
beneficial, as so many hours’ fast, with exercise till 
eight or even after, will injure your stomach, and 
you will at that hour feel more fatigued and faint, 
than have a wish to eat; but taking the tea or 
coffee will prevent this feeling, and you will be 
able, on your return, to enjoy a hearty meal ; and a 
breakfast in India generally consists of a great 
variety. 

Bathing is also another essential in the pre- 
servation of health. The best time for using 
the bath is an hour or two after breakfast, when 
the atmosphere becomes hot, and you begin to feel 
a lassitude creeping over you. All the houses 
have baths attached to them, which are daily filled, 
and you will always find that the plunging into 
the cold water and remaining in it for five minutes 
will refresh you for some hours afterwards. There 
is no fear of a cold bath injuring you in the least, 
which you will be apt to think it may do, as you 
go into it* feeling yourself overheated, and with 
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the perspiration dropping off you (not by exercise, 
as then it might hurt you) from the heat of the 
climate ; but you must always plunge your head in 
at once, and frequently keep wetting it while in the 
bath. I have known many who regularly bathed 
twice a-day during the very hot seasons, and it was 
attended by much refreshment and benefit ; but 
this is not always to be done with impunity, and 
it is as well to u let very well alone.” 

When you are stationed on the coast, you will 
feel anxious to bathe in the sea ; but this must never 
be done, however inviting its sparkling waves. 
Sharks are constantly on the watch, near the shore, 
and ready to catch at prey of any kind, and you 
will run a great risk and have every chance of fall- 
ing a victim to the monster, should you be tempted 
to venture. Many lives have been lost in this 
way. 

A party of gentlemen not long since, one of 
whom I intimately knew, ventured on this dan- 
gerous mode of bathing, thinking that they might 
be safe, as they would only go a very little way 
from the shore ; but though not higher than their 
waists, one of them suddenly cried out, and disap- 
peared under the water : by an impulse they all 
rushed out of the sea ; but one of them imme- 
diately returned to try and save his brother officer, 
who at that moment was above the water crying 
out for help. The gentleman nobly rushed on 
through the surf, and snatched the victim from the 
very jaws of the monster, and brought him to the 
beach ; but, alas S he died before he could be con- 
veyed to his house. The shark had bit his leg off 
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close to the body, and otherwise injured him. A 
very little expence will be required to fill your 
bath every morning with salt water, and while you 
are near the sea you should take advantage of it. 
It is also dangerous to bathe in rivers, as many of 
them contain alligators. Your bath m the house 
is the only secure and comfortable accommodation 

of the kind. . 

We corse now to the important consideration o> 
diet. Temperance in this respect is essential to 
the preservation of health. A hearty breakfast and 
dinner of good food is necessary ; but the very rich 
and spiced dishes which are made to tempt the ap- 
petite are not so, and by their use, prevent the 
relish for plain food that you would otherwise 
have. The stimulus of the curry will be found of 
use, and therefore may be frequently eaten. A 
constant habit of eating rich pastry, even in Eng- 
land, is injurious to the stomach ; how much more 
so must it be in a warm climate, where the Euro- 
pean is always more or less bilious ! Fruit is an- 
other thing in which you must never too freely 
indulge, however grateful its juice to your parched 
mouth. The plantain and mango are the most 
wholesome of any of the Indian fruits ; the pine- 
apple and grape the least so : the two former can 
generally be eaten with safety ; but all fruits, par- 
ticularly at first, must be. very sparingly indulged 
in, or they will bring on violent stomach com- 
plaints which end in dysentery, a very frequent 
disorder in a hot climate. Acid drinks, which are 
so pleasant when a continual thirst is upon you, 
occasioned by the heat, are also very dangerous to 
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be used freely, indeed some constitutions cannot 
take them at all, without finding serious ill effects 
from their use ; in this therefore you must be 
guided by circumstances ; but in no case ever take 
more than one or two tumblers full of acid drink 
during the twenty-four hours. 

Spirits and wine, the great bane to the health 
of European residents in a hot climate, must be 
taken in the smallest quantities, particularly the 
former, which has been the cause of the death of 
more than one-half of those who have died in In- 
dia. A small portion of good wine is, however, 
beneficial ; the constant perspiration in which you 
are, causes exhaustion, and renders the use of wine 
necessary ; but you should not exceed more than 
two or three glasses every day. Wine always oc- 
casions thirst, which of course should be avoided, 
and if taken before dinner, ought to be put into 
water. Beer is generally very dear, and sometimes 
does not agree with Europeans in India, but when 
it does, it is the best drink that can be taken 
at dinner. Porter should never be drunk, for 
though it may not disagree with you at first, yet 
its continued use for some time will cause bilious 
complaints. Port-wine too, must not be generally 
taken, as its good effects when required as a medi- 
cine will be lost, and it is frequently ordered as 
such in many complaints that you may be subject 
to besides which it is too heavy a wine for gene- 
ral use. Sherry and claret are the best. There 
are times when a little spirits is required, in illness 
and on a march. In the latter you daily change 
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your place of resting, and consequently have to be 
supplied with water from any well you may chance 
to be near; this water in many places is bad, and 
even if it were not- so, the medical men have found 
that a constant change of water is attended by bad 
consequences to the health ; and some have as- 
cribed to this cause, the frequency of cholera 
amongst the troops on a march. The Sepoys never 
drink anything but water, and these men will be 
carried off in numbers each day, while no case of 
cholera has appeared amongst the European offi- 
cers who have not drank plain water from the 
different wells. It is therefore necessary that 
you should drink brandy-and-water on your march 
from station to station, or in active service in the 
field ; but never, as you value your future health, 
be tempted to take more than half a wine-glass 
of brandy in a large tumbler of water, and you 
should at these times discontinue your wine. It 
is also unwholesome to drink much plain water, 
even in cantonments; and you should endeavour to 
resist drinking to quench the thirst you may have 
upon you, as you will find that the less you take 
in the way of liquids, the less craving for it you 
will have, and consequently the ill effects of even 
drinking water will be spared to you. During the 
hot season you should avoid taking anything for 
breakfast that will be likely to cause thirst, such 
as ham, curry, salt fish, &c. at the same time a 
plentiful breakfast of cold meat, eggs, &c. is neces- 
sary. A cup of cold tea, you will find a pleasant 
drink if taken an hour or two after breakfast. 

And now let me again seriously speak to you of 
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the baneful effects of taking spirits as a common 
drink. Never be tempted even to take the small- 
est quantity in garrison : its constant use is poison 
to your constitution, and by little and little it will 
lead you on to disgrace and ruin. 

How many have I known that have dated their 
first step downwards in life to the use of only a 
small quantity of brandy daily. They have, month 
after month, thought a little more was neces- 
sary to them, till at last half a bottle, and 
even a bottle each day would they take. The 
consequence was, they soon became unfit for duty-, 
and were turned out of the service with disgrace, 
and. their lives fell a sacrifice to this degrading 
habit. One of the handsomest and most promising 
young men I ever knew, was invalided as an En- 
sign from being unable to withstand the tempta- 
tion of spirit drinking. 

Another, a very young Lieutenant, not more 
than twenty, handsome and gentlemanly, highly 
gifted with talents, was dismissed the service for 
being drunk on duty. He felt the disgrace so 
deeply, that he put a period to his existence. 

Oh ! how many instances could I bring for- 
ward as an example and warning to you. But I 
trust, my young reader, you will manfully withstand 
this d read ful temptation, this baneful and poisonous 
vice, which, I am sorry to say, you willsee so fre- 
quently indulged in around you ; and ritever for a 
moment imagine that you can keep to a resolution of 
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mend you to fill a situation of trust if he see that 
you are addicted to drinking : you would become 
incapable of fulfilling the duty of your office, what- 
ever it might be, for you are liable to be called 
upon at any hour of the day or even night And 
also do not think, that because you do not feel any 
immediate ill effects from this baneful indulgence, 
that it does not injure your health ; on the contrary, 
it gradually infuses its poison into your veins, de- 
stroys the coats of the stomach, and ultimately, and 
not at a very distant period, causes death, lem- 

perance is health and wealth, long life, and en- 
joyment ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DRESS — CLEANLINESS, ETC. 

A neatness in personal appearance is highly be- 
coming, not only on duty, or in public, but in your 
private dwellings. A slovenliness of attire in 
young men is very reprehensible, and frequently 
in a hot climate it is indulged in, and Carried to an 
excess. You should always be ready to appear 
in a moment if called upon ; as, your houses 
being open, acquaintances walk in without an- 
nouncement 

Many young men get into the habit of discarding 
their shoes and stockings, while; in their own 
houses, as well as jackets, waistcoats, stocks, and 
have thpir shirt collars wide open, and breasts 
bare. In this dishabille will they be seen promena- 
ding in their verandas, which are open to the 
public roads, and sometimes within the sight of 
family mansions. This conduct is highly unbe- 
coming, and never fails to be commented upon by 
persons of rank and station, to your great dis*. 
advantage. I do not mean that you should be 
dressed as if you were going out, but that the light 
costume whic is allowed to the officers should be 
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You will undoubtedly receive more respect from 
all vour senior officers if you are particular in your 
dress. An officer has no occasion for ornaments ; 
i-,;, k sufficiently handsome for him to dis- 


sary, whether on parade, in the ball-room, or in your 
private study; and you know not the consequences 
a deviation from this rule may be to you. Accus- 
tom yourself to an habitual neatness, so that in 
your most unguarded hours, you may have no 
reason to be ashamed of your personal appearance. 
Dress gives a character to the mind, or rather, 
I may say, we judge of your general character 
through your dress. 

We are apt to connect slovenliness and folly 
together, — good sense with good taste in dress. 
But do not let # these remarks lead you into a fan- 
tastic or foppish style: I only mean to warn you not 
to indulge in the disgraceful undress that you will 
see practised by many young men of your own 
rank in India, For when once this careless habit 
is formed, it is difficult to leave it off ; and when 
you are dressed, you will find your clothes a 
burden to you. 

I once knew a gentleman who had practised, 
during the years he was an ensign and lieutenant, 
this unbecoming attire, though he never appeared 
either in company or parade without being suitably 
dressed. But when he married, he found himself 
incapable, in the house, of keeping on either his 
shoes, stockings, or jacket, without fretting him- 
self into an ill-temper from the annoyance they 
occasioned him ; and frequently ladies have called 
upon Mrs. — , and been ushered in|o her hall, 
before the bare feet of her husband could make 
their escape at an opposite door, which caused the 
blush of shame to mount her cheek, from the slo- 
venliness and dirty appearance of her husband ; 
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and a lady once remarked to her, that she knew 
many ladies did not like to call so frequently as 
they otherwise would do, as they always found 
Captain — undressed. The habit, however, was so 
strong that he could not leave it off, and he was 
less respected in society than he otherwise would 
have been, and his amiable wife partially neglected 
on this account. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GOVERNMENT OF TEMPER. — GOOD HUMOUR. 

“ Good humour is a quality that renders the pos- 
sessor easy and happy in himself, and recommends 
him strongly to society, and is one of the first 
requisites as he mixes with the world. For though 
integrity and honour are more essentially valuable, 
yet good humour is of more immediate use in 
society, in every situation in life. In military duty, 
— in a party of pleasure, it will ever mitigate dis- 
appointment and crosses in the one case, and 
heighten the enjoyment in the other. A fit of ill- 
humour will spoil the finest entertainment, and is 
as real a torment as the most painful disease ; so 
that an agreeable disposition should ever be che- 
rished and kept alive. Some persons there are, 
who are naturally and constitutionally good-hu- 
moured pit is a blessing bestowed upon them for 

We should be 
jrve this amiable 
^ life, and as we 
ed as to 
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anxieties we meet with often sour the temper 
and destroy the spirit of cheerfulness and good 
humour.” 

An unavoidable consequence of ill temper is, 
that all who happen to witness it, will be sure to 
dislike you, and "perhaps you will feel the deep 
and lasting resentment of those who may suffer 
from its effects. It is natural that you should ear- 
nestly desire the esteem and affection of those with 
whom you may be in the constant habit of asso- 
ciating, and perhaps have to pass the greatest part 
of your life amongst ; and your condition, particu- 
larly in the army, makes it necessary for you to 
hold a strict guard over any ebullitions of bad 
temper. If you are good-humoured and good- 
tempered, whatever faults you may have, your 
brother officers will treat them with lenity, — you 
will find an advocate in all their breasts. Your 
errors they will lament, but not abhor; and. your 
virtues they will see in the fairest point of view. 
Your good-humour, even without the help of great 
talents or conversational acquirements, will make 
your company sought after. Even the brilliant 
genius of a bad-tempered man will fail to attract. 
It is certainly of the greatest importance to you in 
a place like India, where each so much depends 
upon the other for amusement and society, and 
where an ill-tempered person, wherever he appears, 
will be sure to spoil the harmony of the little 
band. 

You may think that your temper is not under 
your own control, and that you have naturally a 
bad temper. But do not think thus ; it is in your 
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own power to correct yourself if you will but take 
the trouble. It is however true, that we are 
not all equally happy in our dispositions ; but 
by timely checking, and subduing every hasty 
thought of an ill-natured description, you will 
gradually have a command over your words and 
actions, and in time you will have cultivated a 
good temper and disposition. Reason and prin- 
ciple will soon accomplish this ; but without these 
two requisites even a naturally good temper will 
be soured ; disappointments, sickness, worldly cares 
will embitter it. We each know on what particu- 
lar point our ill temper rest s. If passionate, I have 
sufficiently shown in a former chapter the danger of 
not immediately checking it, the consequences 
arising from its violence, and the remorse in after- 
life it may lead you into, though you may possess at 
the same time every fine feeling of humanity and 
benevolence. It does not require a very great effort 
to subdue rising passion, — only a firm resolution to 
be silent, or leave the room or the spot where such 
anger is called forth, before we give utterance to 
words that may prove our bane. When in a 
passion, you are unfit to reason, or to reprove 
others : wait till you are cool," before you presume 
to judge of what has passed, and you will find that 
in nine cases out of ten, you were in the wrong, or 
that you would have assuredly acted so, if you 
had allowed yourself to speak. 

Should you receive real injuries, that is no time 
to vent passion: it calls for a resentment of a nobler 
and more generous kind of anger, which must be 
calm and gentlemanly, and unaccompanied by 
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violence ; or you cafrnot weigh the circumstances 
with candour and charity, and see if you will not 
he violating some principle of duty if you give way 
to immediate retort. Generous anger is always 
placable and ready to be reconciled, as soon as the 
offender is convinced of his error. And you will 
not feel the less esteem for the person, but rather 
show more kindness tdhim in future ; and he who 
may thoughtlessly have injured you will ever after 
try to deserve y- ur kindness*. 

Whenever you feel yourself getting angry, sus- 
pect yourself to be in the wrong, and on the 
moment resolve to stand the decision of reason and 
reflection. 

Peevishness is still more unamiable and unmanly 
than passion, though its effects are not so destruc- 
tive to your happiness or to society. A fretful 
disposition does not injure so much as it disgusts 
‘those with whom you may he. It always shows 
a littleness of mind, which is fixed on trifles, and 
finds inconveniences and annoyance in every thing. 
You should habituate yourself to bear petty dis- 
comforts with ease and good humour, for in a 
military life you will frequently meet with little 
annoyances, which would swell into misfortunes, 
if you did not resolutely treat them as trifles too 
insignificant for thought. You are engaged in 
high and important duties, and must not be af- 
fected with small inconveniences. 

Sullenness or obstinacy is, I think, a worse fault 
of temper than either of the former, as it may end 
in malice and revenge : and a man possessed with 
this disposition is a dangerous friend, and a malig- 
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nant enemy. Every kind and affectionate feeling 
that he has, will be swallowed up by hatred and 
brutality. 

If you feel a reluctance to make an apology, be 
sure it proceeds from obstinacy, and conquer it at 
once, as it is more easy to'do so then, than after you 
have brooded over it, and aggravated it by imagi- 
nation, If you have been in an error, acknowledge 
it fairly; truth and justice demand, that you should 
acknowledge conviction as soon as you feel it. In 
a military point of view, an obstinate disposition 
may be of serious consequence to others. Let me 
suppose a commanding officer possessed of this 
temper. We will place him in the field, and he has 
ordered a portion of his men and officers round 
to a certain post to dislodge the enemy from it. 
A report is brought him, that a quarter of a mile 
further round, a breach can be more easily made, 
the enemy being less numerous there ; but at the 
part before which he has ordered his men, they 
will require a stronger force. “ No matter,” cries 
the Commandant, “ I am determined you shall 
dislodge the enemy from that quarter and no where 
else,— I say it is the best.” Obedience, the # first 
grand law of a soldier, causes him to make the 
attempt; the consequence is, the little band are cut 
to pieces. All this arises from obstinacy, — a disin- 
clination to say, “ You are right, I am wrong.” 

Your own happiness, and that of all connected with 
you in society, will much depend upon a vigorous 
determination to subdue any infirmities of temper 
you may possess; indeed, I have in many in 
stances found the temper of the mind affect the bodily 
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health. Strive early, therefore, to conquer any ten- 
dency to an ill disposition, and you will surely 
succeed. It is more difficult as you advance in 
life. The passions become strengthened by indul- 
gence, and will affect your honourable progress 
through your military career. 


CHAPTER X. 


BEHAVIOUR TO THE NATIVE SOLDIERS* 

You should sedulously cultivate the affections of 
the native soldiery: there is no extent of devo- 
tion to you personally* and also to the service to 
which they belong, which may not be expected 
from the grateful feelings of the soldiers. If you 
treat them with considerate kindness ; if you pay 
attention to their habits and prejudices; if you treat 
their religious services with true respect; if you 
cherish their confidence and attachment* the native 
soldiery will prove to you in the hour of battle a 
shield and protection* and show you that your 
attentions have been bestowed on those who will 
enable you to win honours and distinctions. 

An indulgent and considerate line of conduct, 
therefore* to the poor fellows under your command, 
will ensure their fidelity and gratitude. And when 
you consider how necessary such conduct is to the 
well-being of the Government at large* nothing 
should induce you to deviate from it. 

You will receive much provocation at times 
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from them, and will be ap: to treat them with less 
respect than you would do a European soldier, 
from their characters being so totally different. 
They are slow at comprehension, naturally indo- 
lent and slothful, and wanting in mental energy. 
And yet in the hour of danger, they are steady, 
determined and brave. You should never laugh at 
or disturb ;hem in their religious duties, however 
absurd you may consider them, and differing from 
our notions and practices of divine worship. They 
are strong in their own faith, and no reasoning- 
on your part will convert them; and should you 
attempt it, you will only weaken their attachment 
to you as their officer and commander, and may 
probably call upon yourself their vengeance. Some 
castes, the Mussulmans in partic ular, are revenge- 
ful and vindictive: if treated with contempt or ill- 
used, or their religious observances interrupted in 
sport or malice, they will nurse their rancour and 
hatred till a fitting opportunity, even if months or 
years intervene before it takes p'ace ; but they 
will take deadly vengeance on you at last, 5 
as surely as you have committed an offence 
against them. You must be in every way lenient 
towards them, pity their delusions and ignorance, 
and pay proper respect to them in all things as 
human beings and God’s creatures equally with 
yoursel f. -S 

It is necessary also that you should attend their 
religious feasts, and also subscribe to them: this 
more than any thing will be repugnant to your 
feelings as a Christian ; but you must consider, 
that you do not go. to worship as they do, but 
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merely to witness a play ; for in such light to us it 
seems, and it is quite an erroneous opinion to 
suppose for a moment, that, by the European 
officers attending these ceremonies, and giving a 
few rupees for the purchase of fruit and perfumes 
for diem, it is an encouragement to them in 
their heathenism, and a tacit favouring of their ido- 
latrous worship* Far otherwise do they think upon 
the occasion; they merely consider it a compliment 
and mark of respect to themselves personally, and 
one that they never fail to remember. 

Twenty rupees will be ample for you to give to 
each of the two festivals which take place during 
the year: the one is called the Dusserah, which 
belongs to the Hindoos ; the other the Mohurrum, 
which is the Mussulman’s feast. Government has 
thought it necessary to give them ten days leave 
of absence from all duty at these respective times; 
therefore in the same light do you think it of im- 
portance to concede something towards them. Be 
present once or twice during each of the festivals, 
and look on with respect and attention to the nu- 
merous mummeries which will go forward at the 
time. English ladies also frequently attend these 
exhibitions, not from any particular relish for the 
antics and follies acted ; but the sepoy considers 
their attendance once during the ten days, a high 
compliment, iind we feel it policy to conciliate 
them in every way. But be cautious, and let not 
your kindness and consideration towards them, de- 
scend into any kind of familiarity ; never hold con- 
versation with them on indifferent subjects, or allow 
them to be seated in your presence, without some 
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duty calls for this posture, such as taking accounts, 
or paying the men of your company, &c. &c. The 
higher you bear yourself in consequence and dig- 
nity towards them, the greater will be their respect 
to your person and .orders. Never use a harsh 
expression to them, never a familiar one; both are 
reprehensible. 

To each regiment is attached what are called 
native officers : these men have risen from the ranks, 
and have been promoted to the rank of an officer 
for good conduct, daring, bravery, length of hon- 
ourable service, and the like. They are, generally 
speaking, gentlemanly in their behaviour, clever 
and intelligent men, and many of them of high 
caste: to these your conduct and manners must be 
quite different to that of your behaviour to the 
sepoy. You must treat them with respect and at- 
tention, invite them into your house when they call 
upon you, seat them in your presence and hold 
conversation with them; and after a short time 
given to this ceremonious attention, you yourself 
must rise/and break up their visit, as their respect 
for you will keep them seated till you move* 

All the complaints, or reports of the regiment 
will come through these officers, and your respect- 
ful behaviour to them, will in a great measure gain 
you the good opinion of the sepoy. There are 
many young men who, on their first entering the 
service, treat the native officers in an unbecom- 
ing and disrespectful manner; call them the black 
fellows, and many opprobrious names, and con- 
sider them unworthy of even common civility. Never 
be prejudiced against their colour ; there areas 
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brave hearts, as honourable feelings, and as high- 
spirited behaviour in these men* as in the heart, and 
feelings and conduct of any European ; and your 
own interest demands, as well as the welfare of the 
Government commands you to observe a strict 
line of good and kind behaviour both to the native 
officer and sepoy. The attachment they feel to- 
wards the European is great,* they have full confix 
dence in your power and knowledge. Never for a 
moment weaken that reliance which they have in 
you, by any irregular conduct on your part Never 
ask them to do that which is unbecoming, or which 
may interfere in any way with their religion* On 
this subject I cannot too much put you on your 
guard. * 

The sepoy of your regiment undertakes no menial 
office, and the peculiarity of their customs preclude 
them from doing many little offices which woul 
be cheerfully executed by an English soldier. It 
will require a long residence in India, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the habits of the dif- 
ferent castes of natives, and it would be better for 
you at first to have as little communication as pos- 
sible with any of your men, as you might happen 
to infringe upon some of their customs ; and they 
will not consider it ignorance on your part, but 
wilful insult When you perfectly know their 
character, you will find them honest and true, and 
the native officers intelligent, trustworthy men, 
who will stand between you and the sepoy, through 
whom your orders are given, and who will them- 
selves see them executed. 

The native officers hold different ranks in the 
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regiment, in a similar order to the European offi- 
cers ; but of course they are below the whole in im- 
portance or official dignity, though not in usefulness 
to the service. The native officer is a great link to 
the well-being of the Indian army ; they have good 
pay according to the rank they attain; and the 
sepoy knows that he can be promoted gradually 
to the highest rank, if his conduct be such as to 
make him eligible for it ; and this knowledge helps 
to make a brave, gallant, and good soldier in the 
field, and a firm ally to our government. At the 
same time it is necessary that they should have 
confidence in their European commanders, feel 
that they can rely on their justice and considerate 
feelings-, and love and respect them for their kind- 
ness and attention to their comforts, and more 
than all for their tolerance and non-interference m 
their religious observances. W e should naturally 
rebel against those who by violence and opposition 
endeavoured to undermine our religious faith, and 
interrupt us in the discharge of our religious 
duties. 

Your duty as a soldier to the Honourable East 
India Company which you serve, is to conciliate 
the native soldiery, pay attention to their prejudices, 
and respect their forms of worship, at least as far 
as not ridiculing or making ydurself obnoxious to 
them by interference. No good will you ever 
effect by so doing ; on the contrary, the greatest 
harm. You will weaken the tie that binds the 
sepoy to your service, you will be treated with dis- 
respect, and your orders will be unattended to ; and 
this line of conduct on your part might eventually 
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cause much mischief in the regiment to which you 
belong, / - ’ 

I think I have now fully explained how you 
should conduct yourself towards the native officer 
and sepoy. Many young men have erred in this 
particular point, and brought much contumely upon 
themselves, but a strict line of conduct in this re- 
spect will insure you the love and affection of the 
soldiers, and the approbation of your commanding 
officer, your duty towards whom, I must now say 
a few words upon, which I will commence in the 
words of a highly talented member of the Honour- 
able Court of Directors. 


OBEDIENCE TO THE COMMANDING OFFICER, AND 
BEHAVIOUR TO OTHER OFFICERS* 

iC During your career of service in India, you 
should be distinguished by strict subordination to 
superiors, the first duty of a soldier. You will soon 
learn by experience the absolute necessity of subor- 
dination and obedience to superior authority which 
constitutes the ground-work of all military virtue, 
and without which fundamental principle it would 
be in vain to look for any brilliant and glorious 
achievement. You should strenuously endeavour 
to become proficient in the many branches of pro- 
fessional knowledge, and this can only be learned 
by obedience to superiors ; and a strict attention to 
duty, punctuality, activity and cheerful obedience, 
will establish your character as an officer ; firm- 
ness in the time of danger, forbearance under pro- 
vocation, and a courteous demeanour to your 
inferiors, will stamp you as a gentleman. Always 
fix your mind on the highest and brightest exam- 
ple to which you can direct your attention, and 
never think for a moment that such examples are 
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above your attainment, or not applicable to your 
position.” In a military point of view it is possible 
to attain all you would wish to be. 

The commanding officer of your regiment has, 
generally speaking, seen much active service, and 
has been at least twenty years in the Indian 
army, consequently his experience of the nature of 
the duties you are called upon to perform is the 
best guide you can have, and the strict fulfilment 
of his orders is the only suit mode of action. You 
will always meet with a man of talent and informa- 
tion in your commander, and you will never find 
him order you to do any thing unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. Never question for a 
moment his orders, but promptly execute them;* 
and though these orders may be given you in a 
harsh and unkind manner, never let that influence 
your obedience to them, nor let any expression of 
expostulation escape you, but execute the order 
first, and Then, should the duty be repugnant to 
your feelings, respectfully solicit your commanding 
officer to hear your reasons for not again being or- 
dered on this particular duty. However, I merely 
make this supposition to show you the necessity 
of your not letting anything interfere with your 
instant execution of an order which is given you. 

The commanding officer is the friend and father 
of his regiment, and one whom you may safely 
look up to for every advice and assistance. Should 
you be in distress, he will help you ; in grief, he 
will sympathize and condole with you ; in trouble, 
he will endeavour to extricate you ; and when he 
sees you show good feeling, attention to duty, and 
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an anxious wish to get on in the service, he will 
assist and recommend you. But should your con- 
duct be otherwise than it ought to be, lie will (as 
his duty demands of him) report it privately to 
Government head -quarters, and a watchful eye will 
he placed on all your movements. Never let 
thoughtlessness or indolence cause you to be too 
late at drill or parade ; always be there before your 
commanding officer, and to the moment when such 
meetings are ordered ; call frequently on him, at 
least twice a-week, and cultivate his affections and 
friendship towards you. 

Young men are apt to consider their command- 
ing officers as tyrants, and never go near them but 
when duty compels them to do so. This is very 
wrong. |You must be intimate with your comman- 
der in private, strictly fulfil every order he gives, 
show a ready obedience and subordination to him, 
and you -will secure his kindness and regard pub- 
licly, as well as his affections and esteem privately. 
The command of the regiment will frequenty de- 
volve on a Captain, and sometimes a Lieutenant 
will be the senior officer; in this case also you 
must be as strictly obedient to his orders, as if they 
emanated from the Colonel himself. Never for a 
moment relax in your cheerful promptitude in the 
execution of his commands, as he will be your 
superior officer, you are consequently under his 
orders. Never murmur, even should you be com- 
pelled to do more than you would have been ex- 
pected to do, if your Major or Colonel were pre- 
sent. Thus you will gain the good-will of all' the 
officers. 
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At first you will be frequently ordered out to 
drill under the Adjutant of the regiment, who in 
the Indian army is generally one of the Lieutenants 
most qualified for that duty, and sometimes may 
be an Ensign like yourself : in such case be as obe- 
dient to him, and attentive to his commands, as if 
he were the commandant,’ and be as regular in 
your attendance at such times and hours as may 
be ordered. 

You must hold an intimate and friendly inter- 
course with every officer in your regiment. Let no 
party feeling creep in, or it will utterly do away 
with the harmony of the whole body, and com- 
pletely destroy your own comfort and happiness. 
In a place like India you will be thrown entirely 
on the officers of your regiment for society ; you 
will be in many stations where there is no other 
corps, than that to which you belong, and no other 
European society within fifty miles of you. It is 
at such places as these, that cheerfulness of temper 
and brotherly affection to your fellow-soldiers 
have their true value. 

Out of the fifteen or sixteen officers belonging to 
your regiment, you will find many highly talented 
men, agreeable companions, and of the same tastes 
and habits with yourself ; with these you will al- 
ways find it pleasant to mix. 

When you are in large stations, where there are 
many regiments besides your own, never neglect 
your own immediate officers, and seek society 
amongst others, or you will find yourself in turn 
neglected when you again remove to a single sta- 
tion, and most justly so too ; but of course in a 
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large cantonment you will be required to visit those 
who belong to the other corps ; but I mean it 
must not be done to the neglect of your own bro- 
ther officers. A cheerful bearing towards them 
all; kind attention to them in sickness, and a wish 
to please and be pleased, will never fail to gain 
you the esteem and regard of all, and add much to 
your own happiness and welfare. 

You should also frequently call on the General 
officer commanding the Division, should he reside in 
the station in which you are ; for though you may be 
a very young Ensign, nevertheless your rank entitles 
you to the highest society, and it is always best to 
mix as much as possible with those from whose 
conversation you are sure to be improved both in 
knowledge of duty and military etiquette; but 
you will gradually gain ease and elegance of man- 
ners, and a confidence in your own conversational 
powers* 

It is now necessary that I should say a few 
words of the society in general, and of the few 
amusements that are to be had in India, which 
will show you how much depends upon yourself, 
with regard to any enjoyments you may have. 


CHAPTER XIL 


SOCIETY IN GENERAL, AND AMUSEMENTS* 

There are seldom more than four or five officers 
in a regiment who are married. Your only society 
while in a single station will be entirely at their 
houses. 

The ladies in India, for the most part, are not of 
a domestic turn, so that visitors are always accept- 
able, and constant callers expected. * Many of 
your pleasantest hours, therefore, will be passed in 
this way, and you will be sure to meet with nume- 
rous little kindnesses from them. No form or cere- 
mony is thought of, and you will feel yourself at 
once at home, as if among your sisters or relatives. 
The ladies are always lively, gay and agreeable, 
and many of them highly talented and accom- 
plished ; two or three hours spent each day after 
your morning studies or other duties, alternately 
at each of their houses, will form a relaxation of a 
most pleasing kind. ' 

Conversation, books and music will in turn oc- 
cupy ypu. A lively, good-humoured and agree- 
q 5 
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able young man is always a welcome guest* Your 
evenings need never be passed- in -solitude, for open 
house is generally kept in all the families* 

I should advise you to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the ladies, as it will soften down any little 
asperity of character which you may possess, and 
perhaps make you a much more agreeable member 
of society* When you are stationed in large can- 
tonments, there will be from twenty to thirty 
ladies, and sometimes more : you will soon become 
acquainted with them, though it would be giving 
up too much of your valuable time to be intimate 
with all. Should you be at all musical, your 
society will be sure to be sought after. 

You will very probably find many of the ladies 
more fascinating and agreeable, more accom- 
plished and talented in every way than those who 
belong to your own regiment : should this be the 
case, never be induced to relax in your attentions 
and kindly feelings towards the latter, as you will 
find that much of your comfort will be derived 
from an intimate intercourse with the ladies of your 
regiment, amongst whom you have to spend years 
of your life ; but with the others, perhaps you will 
only pass a few months, and may never meet again ; 
at the same time you will be sure to be looked 
down upon afterwards by them, if you are one 
who seek after and find more pleasure in new 
faces* 

In these large cantonments, subscription balls 
take : place about once a month, sometimes more 
frequently, which all the ladies and officers, attend, 
and being well-known to each other, they are 
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always sociable and pleasant. Very late hours 
are not kept ; supper is generally at twelve o’clock, 
and there is seldom more than one dance after it, 
so that soon after one you are able to get home* 
Each regiment in turn gives a ball or party to all 
in the cantonment, which is the only way the 
young officers are able to pay off the many invita- 
tions which they receive, and it is looked upon as 
a compliment to do so. In many stations plays 
are got up amongst the officers, and the public 
rooms are converted into a theatre for the night, 
this is generally a very great amusement, as it 
furnishes employment for many weeks. The young 
officers who are at all lady-like, dress themselves 
as such, and take their parts, and frequently you 
will find many good actors among them, who 
sustain the characters admirably. No ladies in 
India attempt such a display, but they are not the 
less busy at these times, helping to make dresses, 
decorations and the like, for the occasion. After 
the play there is frequently a supper, which actors 
and audience will join; sometimes the former in 
their different costumes, if they are not too warm 
and cumbersome, and occasionally the evening 
terminates with a quadrille. Nothing can be more 
harmonious than the society in India, being all of 
the military or civil service, and consequently all 
of equal rank in society. I am more particularly 
speaking of the different military stations round the 
country, and where you will be more likely to be* 
settled, and not the Presidencies of India ; for at 
Madras itself, the society being so very large, it 
becomes exclusive, and consequently not near so 
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agreeable: there is less real sociability, more form, 
much display and rivalry, so that little intercourse 
Hakes place between the regiments stationed at, 
and near Madras, with the resident inhabitants, 
which consists of high staff officers, members of 
council, and the like. 

Officers do not visit any of the tradespeople, 
however respectable or rich they may be 5 and even 
what we would in England term general merchants, 
the officers are not allowed to be intimate with, I 
mean in the way of receiving and paying them 
visits in a friendly manner. I once knew a gen- 
tleman who had been at school in England for 
many years with a hoy of his own age, and much 
affection subsisted between them. The fortune of 
due brought him to Madras as an officer of the 
pompany’s service. A few years after he had 
arrived, the other came out as a tradesman, and after 
some half-dozen more years had passed over their 
heads, they met at Madras. Old feelings were re- 
newed, visits exchanged, dinners given. At length 
it came to the knowledge of the commander-in- 
chief that Lieutenant ■ — was more frequently 
at Mr. — *s at dinner, than at the mess ; that he 
was seen frequently driving out with him. Lieu- 
tenant — was ordered to the Adj utant General's 
office, and told that if he did not give up his inti- 
macy with Mr.. — , he would be brought forward 
for disobedience of orders, and forbid to appear at 
Government house, kc. He was therefore obliged 
to give up the acquaintance of his old schoolfellow, 
much against his own warm feelings of friendship. 
Thus it is that a strict line is marked out, and 
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you must not deviate from it. I also knew another 
case still more distressing, of two brothers, one an 
officer in the service, the other came to Madras at 
a little later period as a junior partner in one of the 
tradesmen’s houses. His father having died soon 
after the elder received his commission, he could 
not in the same manner be provided for ; no open 
intimacy could in consequence take place between 
them. But I am wandering from my subject of 
amusements. When the weather is cool and plea*- 
sant, pic-nic excursions are formed, tents are 
pitched in some agreeable spot, and hunting and 
shooting become the order of the day. 

The Indian sporting season is very long, and 
there is an immense variety of game to be met 
with all over the Peninsula ; snipe is most abun- 
dant, and its shooting begins about August, but 
in tjhe months of September and October they are 
the most plentiful. During this latter month and 
November and December, you will find the black 
partridge, and quail; also hares in abundance. 
January, February and March, the wild hog ■ 
becomes the sport, as well as deer, jungle fowl, 
peacocks, partridges, quails, &e, This latter bird, 
of which there are several kinds— the whirring quail 
as it is called, the small bush quail— are almost 
always to be had. The wild ducks are also plenti- 
ful, and very fine and large. 

Care should always be taken to prevent as much 
as possible the baneful effects of exposure to the 
sun af these times. Hunting and shooting are 
highly dangerous amusements on this account, as 
well as for the chance of meeting with wild beasts. 
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and also encountering at every step the deadly 
snake, whose chief cover is the very spots where 
you must follow your game. But some gentlemen 
are so fond of the sport, that at all hazards to their 
lives and healths, they will pursue it ; and 1 have 
scarcely ever known a keen sportsman, but who 
has been subject to the most violent illnesses in- 
consequence of the exposure to the sun, and fre- 
quently ruined his constitution by it* However, 
there are times when it can be followed with less 
danger, which is before ten o’clock in the morning, 
and not again till after four in the afternoon. One 
or two thick silk handkerchiefs should be always 
kept in the crown of your large straw hat, the 
broad brim of which will in some measure screen 
you from the sun. And you should invariably 
have shooting boots made, which come high up 
your leg, on the outside of your trowsers, and in 
front above your knee: these should be made of 
very thick leather, which will partly guard you 
against the bite of snakes. You should also never 
go out alone in these excursions, but take one or 
two of your servants with you, in case of an acci- 
dent happening to you ; for you will be most pro- 
bably traversing unfrequented spots in search of 
your game, and you would perish for want of help 
in such places. There are many good kinds of 
sporting dogs in* India, but I cannot extol them 
for their beauty, for they are certainly a set of the 
ugliest beasts that can well be imagined : however, 

I believe they are faithful, and many of them re- 
markably brave, who will attack wild beasts, and 
assist much in their destruction. 
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In hunting and shooting, care must be taken 
that you do not fall into traps, which are placed 
to catch wild animals, particularly the elephant, 
which will deceive the most practised observer in 
these things# The natives dig a large pit, over 
which is carefully spread a mat slightly fastened 
at the edges, and this so strewed with earth and 
leaves as to deceive any one. These pits are from 
15 to 20 feet deep, and many a sportsman has 
fallen into them and been severely hurt. When a 
wild elephant is thus entrapped, two tame ones are 
brought to the spot; the earth on one side is dug 
out in a slanting direction so as to admit the des~ 
cent into the pit of the two elephants ; these keep 
the wild one in order, and bring him out between 
them, beat him, and otherwise use means to teach 
him; so that in a short time they render him as 
tame and docile as themselves. 

Hunting the noble forest animals is also engaged 
in by parties well armed, and it forms a most 
exciting sport# The tiger is hunted by dogs ; and 
the gentlemen on these excursions are generally 
mounted on elephants, horses being much alarmed 
when in the vicinity of a tiger. The use of the 
dog is to annoy and tease the animal so as to 
bring him forth from his den, and so expose him 
to the open attacks of the sportsmen's guns and 
spears : the poor dog frequently becomes the prey 
of the enraged beast. , 

There is also another amusing sport, which is, 
the deer or antelope, hunted by cbetas, which is a 
kind of leopard, or sipall tiger : these are trained 
and kept for the purpose. On the hunting morning. 
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parties, mounted on elephants, resort to a particular 
spot, where a few antelopes are let loose. Ihe 
cheta has a bandage over his eyes till he is brought 
to the place, and then he is let off, when he bounds 
after his prey, followed by the sportsmen. All 
these diversions will be quite novel to you, and 
form a pleasing variety from your active military 
duties. 

Snipe-shooting is decidedly more injurious to the 
health than any other, as it is followed through 
marshy ground, frequently ankle deep in water, 
with a burning sun over your head. I have known 
some gentlemen who exposed themselves much to 
this kind of sport, who have always kept a wet 
towel in the inside of their hats, and they have 
found that it prevented the bad effects of the direct 
rays of the sun beating on their heads, while their 
feet were wet But this mode of protection, I 
should hardly dare recommend, as I should con- 
sider that it would attract the heat of the sun 
rather than repel it ; and that the silk handker- 
chiefs would be found to be a much better and 
safer guard to the head. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


HONOUR — TRUTH — DUELLING. 


Honour, like happiness, cannot exactly be defined ; 
it assumes different colours, according to the dif- 
ferent situations we may be placed in. Valour, to 
the soldier, seems to be its chief definition: however, 
it takes so many shapes that it is too arduous an 
undertaking for me to venture far on the subject ; 
and there are so many false doctrines of honour, so 
many counterfeits under the name, that I feel 
assured my abilities are insufficient to do justice to 
so important a consideration. Men with daring, 
without true courage, —those who stand upon nice 
punctilios, without decency — those who are strict 
in paying their debts, without charity, — all these I 
consider false doctrines of honour. Honour must 
be established upon the true principles of religion; 
with this foundation it will not show falsely, its 
roots will bring forth branches that will distinguish 
you in your walk through life. 

The hero who maintains a post against numbers 
of the enemy with noble fortitude, is always ad- 
mired 5 he prefers a character of steadiness and 
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integrity to bis life; and though perhaps he might 
save his life if he were to abandon his post, yet 
he choses to fall valiantly in the station where his 
military duty has placed him, and to serve honestly 
the commander who has trusted him with the 
post, rather than live without glory, and sink into 
oblivion with a tarnished name. 

This behaviour has honour for its constituent, 
and will most undoubtedly exalt his name. 
Honourable feelings of this description are always 
accompanied with truth, justice, and humanity, 
and cannot be separated from true courage. The 
fundamental part I have shown to be based upon 
religion. The value of truth is too great for me to 
pass it over without saying a few words on its 
importance. The least deviation from truth in 
the army is frequently attended by disgrace. The 
reality must be told when called for, however 
repugnant to your feelings ; those who receive 
your report must have a thorough reliance on your 
strict veracity, faithfulness in description, steadi- 
ness of character, and exactness of discernment : 
all these will stamp you as one whose report may 
be relied on at all times. The least deviation 
from truth may be attended by consequences the 
most important to yourself as well as to others. I 
once knew an officer who was dismissed the 
Honourable East India Company's service; and 
one of the charges brought against him was for 
telling a falsehood, in hopes to screen a slight error 
in judgment which he had committed. 

Truth is invaluable in itself, and a deviation 
from it will inevitably disgrace an officer arid 
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gentleman. Justice and humanity are essential in 
a soldier,— who will frequently be called upon to 
dispense the one and to compassionate his fallen 
enemy. There is no character so amiable as him 
who is perfectly free from inhumanity. There is a 
false pride that frequently keeps us under the in- 
fluence of this feeling, and we pretend not to feel 
compassion, but this must not be indulged in, 
humanity and courage will always walk hand in 
hand, and will add lustre to the noblest deeds. It 
is well known that tyrants and usurpers are always 
the most bloody in their reigns, on account of their 
fearing all those who surround them. It is only 
cowards, too, who fight in civil wars, and these 
generally become the most bloody of any conflicts ; 
they are fought by people who know no honour, 
and fear each other. But to return to the word or 
meaning of honour. 

Duelling is termed an u affair of honour Alas! 
how mistaken is this term — how false is the doc- 
trine— how deeply to be deplored is the habit, and 
how disastrous is the consequence! The sense of 
an injury excites a desire to inflict even a greater 
upon the person from whom it may come. Pride 
thus becomes cruelty, and cruelty revenge. The 
man who fancies he appears great, when he returns 
an injury, sometimes at the expence of even pain 
to himself, revenges it; but he would assuredly 
not do so, if he were convinced it were no true 
greatness : on the contrary, true greatness of mind 
is shown is despising an injury; and it is only 
weakness that revenges one. Revenge proceeds 
from fear, and poorness of spirit Revenge, then. 
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is but cruelty and cowardice, under which head we 
may safely designate duelling. Many an uneasy 
day and sleepless night will he have who has taken 
away another’s life in this way. The supposed 
injury which has caused it will fall to nothing 
before the mighty one of murder; and, to add to 
his distress of mind, and repentance which he 
will feel for having committed such an act, he will 
perhaps see the distress which the death of his 
adversary has brought upon those who may be 
connected with him be he a married man, the 
sorrowing widow, thus deprived of her earthly pro- 
tector, — left very likely in indigent circumstances 
to bewail her loss. His orphan children without 
support,— their prospects in life blighted by the 
death of him who alone could gain the means for 
their education — who could bring them forward in 
life to honorably fulfil the duties of the station 
wherein they were placed : they must now, in all 
probability, sink into indigence and obscurity. 
Be he a single man,— perhaps the sole support of 
a widowed mother and portionless sisters, who, by 
his death are left on a “ bleak world alone.” Oh ! 
what must be his feelings, to see the ruin he has 

occasioned. I once knew a case something similar 

' * 

inconsequences. 

Lieutenant F had been fifteen years in the 

Company’s service, and had fulfilled every duty 
during this time with honour to himself and faith- 
fulness to the service. His steady conduct had 
gained him much esteem from his commanders, 
ais brother officers were much attached to 
com bis good humour, kindness, and affection 
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toward them. His widowed mother resided in- 


Scotland, along with his two sisters, both of whom 
were unmarried, and without any property or 
means of support. The mother had but a scanty 
income, insufficient to meet the most frugal 
economy. Lieutenant F , from his first enter- 

ing the Indian army, had monthly put by a little 
store for his beloved parent, which for the first 
three years, during which time he was an ensign, 
was but a trifle, yet it was a little addition to the 
scanty means of these dear relatives. After he was 
promoted to a lieutenant, he more than doubled, 
his monthly store; and every half year he re- 
mitted the sum, through his agent, to them. He 
studied two languages, and the money which he 
received for their acquirement was also sent to 
Scotland for his sisters’ use. Thus time went on; 
he had no fake shame, and made no scruple in 


that the reason he lived so economically 


was to endeavour to help to provide for his 
widowed mother and sisters. His motives were 
honoured by all ; even those who could not imitate 
them by self-denial, esteemed him highly for his 
conduct. 

The regiment to which he belonged was re- 
moved to a large station, and there remained for 
some time. * . ; ' ■ ■ 

One day, while playing at billiards in the mess- 
house of one of the other corps which was stationed 
there, an officer, who was half intoxicated, went 
up to him, and called him a mean-spirited black- 
guard for not subscribing to the races which were . 
going to take place, and some other gaieties which- 
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were to be entered into by most of the officers in 
the cantonment. F mildly repelled the in- 

sulting attack, by saying that he could not afford 
to do so, as he had other ways of laying out his 
money. When the other officer, who was enraged 
at his coolness, called him many opprobrious names, 
and finally roused Lieutenant F— — *s temper so 
much as to be no longer under his control ; he, 
in the heat of the moment, snatched up the 
billiard cue and struck him on the face with it. 
The consequence of this was a duel ; — no accommo- 
dation could be entered into — no apology could 
wipe off the stain of the blow. 

Lieutenant F went home, and arranged 

every thing in the event of his fall, which he had 
a sad presentiment would be the result of the 
meeting. He wrote a letter to his beloved mother, 
stating the whole particulars, and softening the 
blow. to her as much as possible. 

The time arrived, — the meeting took place, — 

and the valuable life of Lieutenant F fell a 

sacrifice ; he never spoke after being removed 
from the field. 

The letter which he had left unsealed on his 
table, (near to a Bible and prayer book, which a 
memorandum said was to be sent to his youngest 

sister) was sffffvn to Captain , the opponent 

m the duel : he was told of the support he had been 
to his family, and of their probable destitution now 
in eppsequence of his death. Deep was the repen- 
tance of the Captain, bitte/was his feelings of 
remorse, and long did he suffer from the effects of 
it. But, alas ! his sorrow was of little avail; it 
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came too late to benefit the party concerned. How- 
ever, he was never known again to lose the com- 
mand of his own temper, or wilfully to insult ano- 
ther, and it was also the last due! he was in any 
way engaged in during his stay in India. He had 
noted the address of the family of his antagonist ; 
and some years after this time, when he returned to 
Europe, lie was travelling in Scotland, when he was 
prompted by his feelings to make some inquiries 
regarding them; he therefore put up at a small 
cottage, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
house where they had lived. 

On his putting some questions to the woman of 
the house, he was told that Mrs. F. had died sud- 
denly from the effects of a letter she had received 
informing her of the death of her son in India; that 
one of the sisters was married, the other had gone 
as a kind of dependant or companion in a distant 
relation’s family, who, report said, were far from 
being kind to the poor girl. Thus were th? 
pects and comforts of a whole family, rui 
false notion of honour I How many cases of the same 
kind continually take place ! And even should 
death not ensue to either party who are concerned 
in a duel, but even in the event of wounding only 
our adversary, no law divine or human protects it; 
the eyes of justice will view the act without look- 
ing into the particulars of the case, and all we gain 
by having hazarded the life we have no right to 
take, is to be banished, perhaps, in some cases, 
from our country and our friends, our conscience 
wounded, and remorse constantly with us ; be- 
sides for ever making an enemy in the man, who 
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by other conduct on our part, might have been a 
kind good friend. 

Nothing is so easy as to resent — nothing so 
noble as to pardon. The generality of the injuries 
we meet with call for contempt, and not revenge. 
It must, however, be allowed, that there are some 
we receive of a higher nature, some that we cannot 
despise and treat with contempt : at the same time 
we must consider that the greater the wrong, the 
more noble the pardoning it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. — COURTS OF ENQUIRY. 

The frequency of courts-martial and courts of en- 
quiry in the army, calls forth the animadversion, 
and censure from the Government under which 
they take place. The Commanders-in-chief and 
Governors of India, have particularly shown the 
disgraceful effects of these public trials ; the dis- 
sensions which they cause, instead of putting a 
stop to their frequent occurrence, and producing 
disorganisation in many instances in regiments 
where friendly feelings should alotfe dwelt Petty 
discontents, which ought to be instantly crushed, 
are by this means swelled into importance when 
brought before a body of officers ; and it is always 
more likely to prove prejudicial to the party tried, 
instead of acquitting him with honor. 

In nine cases out of ten, a reference to the com- 
manding officer of your regiment will settle any 
little grievance which you may think you have met 
with, without bringing the matter publicly forward 
for investigation. 



COURTS-MARTIAL AKB 


Should you be tried by a court-martial, and even 
honorably acquitted, and found innocent of what 
you have been brought forward for, yet it will 
leave a stain on your character, that long service 
will scarcely wipe off,— a kind of black mark against 
your name. The causes which brought you to 
trial, and your acquittal will be forgotten ; but that 
you have been tried for something before a body 
of officers, will be remembered. And also should 
you bring forward another officer, the circumstance 
will be thought on to your prejudice. It will be 
imagined that you are a quarrelsome person, one 
that is a dangerous friend, and therefore to be 
avoided, litigious, and fighting for some pre-emi- 
nence, which cannot be conceded to you. 

Never, by the slightest deviation from correct 
conduct, subject yourself to be brought before a 
court-martial ; nothing will hurt your military career 
in India more. There are so many acts that a 
thoughtless youth may commit, which, if brought 
to. the notice of Government, they must dismiss 
you the service, where perhaps an apology, an ear- 
nest promise of amendment, a concession in time, 
might save you from the disgrace, which otherwise 
|||ur after repentance of the folly will come too 
late to save your commission. Disobedience of 
the commands of your superior officer — drunken- 
ness-neglect of public duty — and ungentlemanly 
conduct in general— all these are punishable by 
dismissal You must, as you value your welfare, 
avoid any such conduct that will give camse for 
an appearance before a court. Grumbling and li- 
tigious behaviour is hateful ; it gives trouble to so 
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many. Courts of enquiry are of a more private 
nature, but in every case where they can be 
avoided, it is better that it should be so, as it will 
bring your name unpleasantly to the notice of 
Government much to your ultimate detriment. 

An officer who had been tried for a slight offence, 
and had received a reprimand from head-quarters in 
consequence of the finding of the court, and had six. 
months’ pay and allowances also stopped, went to 
the Commander-in-chief some months after the 
event had occurred, and solicited for an appoint- 
ment which had become vacant, and for which he 
was highly qualified from the knowledge he had of 
the duties connected with it. “ What, sir !” said 
the Commander-in-chief to him, “ do you come to 
me, to bestow upon you honorary rewards and 
posts, when so lately you have appeared as an 
offender before a court-martial ? It will take years 
instead of months to wipe off the remembrance of 
the disgrace against your name. Go back to your 
regiment, sir, and prove, by some years of good con- 
duct and proper discipline, that you are qualified 
for important situations, and then solicit them. I 
will never appoint an officer to an jr situation, with- 
out being thoroughly convinced he deserves 
and one who has been so recently tried by a court- 
martial for unbecoming conduct, will never receive 
rewards from me.” 

In all cases courts-martial and courts of inquiry 
must be avoided : never subject yourself to appear 
before them, and never bring forward others, for 
any trifling offence against you. Pry not too 
closely into the actions of others ; rather endeavour 
r2 
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not to see those things which perhaps you would, be 
obliged to take notice of: and by thus acting, you 
will insure to yourself good will and kindness from 
your juniors, and an approval of your conduct 
from those that are senior to you. 


CHAPTER XV. 


BELIGION. 

It is now necessary to name the important subject 
of religion— important at all times, but how much 
more so in India, where there are not those fre- 
quent opportunities of enjoying public worship. 
In many stations where you may be, there is neither 
church nor minister, and perhaps you will have 
to remain some years in such cantonments. How 
necessary is it therefore never to forget the practice 
of our private devotions— never to relax in our 
duties to God, and to set apart one day in seven 
exclusively for reading his word, and communing 
with ourselves for the benefit of our immortal souls. 
To consecrate our first thoughts to our Creator in 
the early morning, never fails to influence in some 
measure our actions during the day. Our pas- 
sions, our many pursuits, a thousand busy consi- 
derations, will naturally and insensibly draw our 
thoughts to these passing events; but the exercise 
of our religious duty, which we have engaged in 
early in the morning, will leave a colour to our 
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actions, which, should we for a time forget, will 
not fail in the course of the day to call us back 
from error, and tell us we have acted amiss* In a 
climate like India too, where sudden and alarming 
illness is of frequent occurrence, how anxious and 
miserable we should at those times feel, if we have 
neglected our duty to God. The feverish state of 
the mind will retard recovery from illnesses of the 
body, and we may probably sink in our guilt unre- 
pentant. How natural it is to praise God for all 
the blessings we enjoy, and which He alone has 
given us. Never let us neglect this duty for a 
moment. You will be more respected by those 
who surround you ; even the natives, who differ so 
widely in faith, will reverence those who worship 
God and believe in a Saviour* I may safely say, 
that there is no class of human beings so strict in 
religions observances as that of the poor black 
people who surround you. If their faith teaches 
them that the sun is God, and to be worshipped 
accordingly ; never will you see them absent from 
its rising and setting; no business — no pleasure — 
no sickness even, will ever interfere with the exer- 
cise of prayer to their god* Hundreds will you 
see in all parts ready to fall down before the first 
bright rays that rise above the horizon; the sick 
will be carried in his bed to praise and bless its 
ascent. They will toil up the highest hill to catch 
its first beams* At evening time, when tired with 
a day of heat and labour, will they again go forth 
to worship its departing light, nor will they eat 
till th.fe duty is performed. 

The poor Hindoo too, will be as constant and 
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devoted to his form of worship ; , he will never 
neglect his stated times pf prayer; nay more, he 
will never fail, when accidentally passing an image 
or a. temple, to enter and* offer his prayer and 
thanksgiving. All castes, and numerous they are, 
are strict in the performance of their different reli- 
gious duties; nothing is allowed to interrupt them 
in their constant devotion to their gods. There is 
no nominal Hindoo or Mussulman, as with us. 

How many are Christians but by name, who never 
attend a place of worship, who seldom kneel in 
the closet to offer up thanks and praises to God ; I 

and if we do so, at these times we too frequently \ 

speak the words of prayer, while our thoughts are 
far otherwise engaged. 

Let me beg of you to imitate the example that : 

the poor benighted heathen gives you. Be con- 
stant in prayer to your God, and this will tend 
much more to give them a wish to learn Christian- 
ity, than all your interruption, scorn, or insult to 
their modes of worship. Those who are constantly 
with you, will see the good effects produced by 
your religious duties when they are strictly fulfilled ; 
their practice will make you kind to them, benevo- 
lent, brave, and of moral good character. Your 
neglect of your God, what will it teach them ? — to 
despise you ; to have no confidence in one who has j 

no religion ; to fear you, on account of your immo- ! 

ralities, your tyranny, and cruelty. What will j 

teach you to subdue an irritable temper which will 
plunge you into error and mischief? Rfclig$^! — ' . | 

What will teach you to become a brave fand 
honourable man ? Religion !— What will regulate 
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your conduct , to' others ? Religion ! — And what 
will lead you to a happy eternity? Religion!— 
Never for a moment then neglect its duties; set 
aside but ten minutes three times a-day for 
prayer to your God ; let it be at such times 
when you know military duty will not interrupt 
you. You will perhaps not have ten minutes to 
spare in private, before you are ordered out to your 
early drill, but never go out without a short thanks- 
giving for' the blessings of a night's repose, and on 
your return devote your ten minutes to the Giver 
of all blessings and comforts you have around you. 
A few minutes before going to your mess for dinner 
or lunch, devote a prayer to your God ; it will not 
fail to be of a benefit to you, in ..keeping a check 
over any outbreak of anger or unkindliness, which 
some provocation might tempt you to indulge in. 
At night your time is your own ; never be too tired 
or too sleepy to pray to your God ; think how 
unguarded and defenceless you are in sleep ; think 
of the dangers that surround you, — venomous 
reptiles, treachery, and a thousand other things, 
which might happen to you while thus lying in a 
living death. Therefore place yourself fearlessly 
in God’s keeping, by praying to him for his pro- 
tection, and your sleep will be sounder and more 
refreshing. 

I wish most fully to impress upon your mind the 
deep necessity of a constant adherence to those 
Christian, .^principles in which you have been 
br^ikl^^ipvand which will afford the best security 
fortfhe ’conscientious discharge of your duty "in 

wry station, of life, and particularly in India, 
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where you will be surrounded by numerous 
temptations to induce you to depart from the 
right path. As I remarked before, you will have 
frequently no church to go to, no place to hear 
the word of God, no minister who by precept and 
example will teach you your duty, and ever be 
near to remind you of it, either in warning or 
advice. You have entirely to depend upon your- 
self to adhere strictly to your times of prayer ; not 
to let your bible remain in its case, looking as 
bright as when your dear and beloved parents' 
presented it to you ; no, at least devote two hours 
every Sunday to its pages, and read it with atten- 
tion, which will assuredly be profitable to you. 


I am addressing a careless and thoughtless 
youth, one who is in the bright days of hope, 
whose mind is open to every impression. I am 
placing before him duties which, if strictly fulfilled, 
may bring him to the path which will lead to fame 
and glory, make him the brightest ornament in the 
station in which he is placed, lead him to wealth 
and honour. 

If by these few warning hints, these few heads 
of advice in his military career in India, I 
shall benefit even one Cadet, and prevent him 
from plunging into irretrievable disgrace, I shall 
consider my time amply repaid, and shall feel 
rewarded for my exertions. 


THE END 




